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A PORTRAIT 


BY WALDO FRANK 


Loving the world he lives in and despising it, Charlie Chaplin, the idol of millions, moves 
through life as through his pictures, a lonely figure. Waldo Frank here presents a close study 
of Chaplin which explains his nature and his hold on the American people. 


HAPLIN’S eyes are a blue so darkly 
C shadowed that they are almost 
purple. They are sad eyes; from 
them pity and bitterness look out upon 
the world. They are veiled: while the 
man moves forward with irresistible 
charm, his eyes hold back in a solitude 
fiercely forbidding. No one who sees the 
eyes of Chaplin could feel like laughing. 
They are the one part of the man which 
does not show in his pictures. 

For fifteen years these eyes have look- 
ed out on Hollywood. Much nonsense 
has been written about this suburb of 
Los Angeles, which is itself a suburb of 
the country. America reviles it as an in- 
decent stranger somehow lodged in its 
midst, or romanticizes it into a scene 
from the “Arabian Nights.” But, of 
course, Hollywood is no worse a place 
than any provincial city of our land; nor 
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better. Hollywood’s producers are typi- 
cal money men; its directors are typical 
professional men; its actresses and actors 
are typical girls and boys. Its army of 
mechanics, craftsmen, engineers, are the 
usual American sort: grime them up a 
bit, lower their wages, and they would 
fit into your town garage. Hollywood’s 
swarms of aspirants buzzing about the 
lots are typical floating seed of the 
American jungle: the wastrel seed that 
finds no soil to root in, whether it rots 
near home or blows away. Only in one 
respect is Hollywood unusual: its girls 
are really as fair as all girls would like 
to be. 

Hollywood is the perfect mirror of 
banal American success. Ordinary souls 
dream extraordinary dreams—in the 
way of ordinary souls. And in Holly- 
wood the dreams come true. Here is 
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uncounted money, here is glamour, here 
is the exact mechanical production of 
that ideal to which success means a 
show. And Chaplin, with those fright- 
ening eyes of his, which almost no one 
ever sees, looks out upon this world, his 
home since he was twenty-four. There 
is another world which he looks in up- 
on: the gray, grinding London of his 
childhood. He loves the London slums; 
for these slums were his and they are in 
his heart. But on his mother’s side the 
blood of Chaplin is half gypsy. Through 
her, whom he brought from England 
to live near him on the coast, yet another 
world lives in him: a world of meadows 
and irresponsible laughter. 

In the city of success he carries with 
him the taste of the London slums. But 
even there he was not at home: even for 
that sad past which formed his body 
and his mind he has a grim, ironical re- 
fusal—since there, too, the gypsy in him 
was a stranger. 

This counterpoint of sympathy and 
denial is our first clew to the man. The 
drawing-room of his house is packed 
with bibelots, pictures, bric-a-brac sent 
him by the admiring splendor of the 
world. Here are tributes from Chinese 
mandarins and from the royalty of Eu- 
rope. And here too, on the wall, hang a 
few colored lithographs of Whitechapel 
and Wapping. Chaplin loves to take 
these from the wall. They depict streets 
that are like some cold inferno, in which 
the people stir slowly like souls stripped 
of all save the capacity to suffer. Watch 
his eyes as he looks at this picture of his 
childhood world. They are at once too 
soft and too hard. The emotions of un- 
derstanding and of refusal are separate 
in them. In this room I once sat with 
Chaplin while the Comte de Chasseloup 
exhibited to us what are perhaps the 
most terrible photographs in the world: 
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close-ups in progressive detail of tortures 
and executions which he had collected 
in China. We looked on the deliberate 
process of men being carved alive—as a 
butcher quarters a calf. We saw faces 
black with the horror of their pain, and 
then white with the relief of death. And 
in Chaplin there was the same counter- 
point of feeling. His eyes took in the tre- 
mendous pity of these portrayals of 
man’s way with man. Suddenly his eyes 
hardened; he jumped up, and his mouth 
was cruel. “There’s humanity for you! 
By God, they deserve it. Give it to them! 
That’s man. Cut ’em up. Torture ’em! 
The bastards!”. . . The pity he had 
felt was intolerable to him. He summon- 
ed hardness to wipe it out: to save him- 
self from this danger of being over- 
whelmed. Chaplin does not wish to give 
himself to any emotion, to any situation, 
to any life. Life draws him too terribly 
for that. Whatever he feels must imme- 
diately arouse its opposite; so that Chap- 
lin may remain untouched—immacu- 
late and impervious in himself. 

With this same reserve he moves 
through Hollywood. He is no recluse. 
His secret apartness is far subtler than 
that. He frequents the Coconut Grove 
at the Ambassador, where the slightly 
decayed youth of the coast ferments in 
dance. He sits for hours in the smoke of 
his friend Henry Bergman’s restaurant 
on the crowded boulevard. He goes to 
parties—to those of his friend Marion 
Davies at her Beach House, to those of 
William Randolph Hearst at his ranch. 
And wherever he goes he is the life of 
the crowd. He acts, he mimics, he plays, 
he insists on amusing and on being seen. 
But always there is the same immediate 
wavering away from the life about him 
and from the effect he produces. He does 
not give himself nor does he really take. 
Above all, he does not aggressively re- 
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fuse any advance or emotion. He is non- 
committal. 

Intactness—this is the principle that 
best explains the balance of opposites in 
feeling, conduct, thought which he sets 
up. He is like an atom that must journey 
alone through the world. It moves an 
intricate course, swerving here and 
there, myriadly attracted, myriadly re- 
pelled, seeming to give, seeming to 
respond—always remaining free and 
alone. A direct refusal of the world 
about him would mean a definite rela- 
tion with it. This is not his game. If the 
world draws him, he responds—passive. 
His course has been swerved, but he is 
uncommitted. He resolves every force 
with its opposite. Emotionally this 
means that he frustrates in himself every 
impulse of utter giving or of utter tak- 
ing. He remains unpossessed and ulti- 
mately unpossessing. But this deep frus- 
tration is the key to his profound success. 
Do not pity him for it. He is no pitiable 
creature. 

With sure instinct Chaplin has guid- 
ed his personal life through channels 
where he would be always alone. He 
loves the world he lives in, and despises 
it. He does not want to change it: no 
man is farther from the fervor of the 
prophet, and yet few men have done so 
much to show it up as ridiculous and 
worthless. He does not want another 
world. He uses this one, just as it is, in 
order to insure his aloneness. But, were 
he really alone, he would meet in the si- 
lence of himself some acceptance which 
would prove his unity with the world. 
So he courts the world, and dwells in it, 
in order to frustrate such a possible self- 
encounter. 

There was a time when Chaplin 
seemed to me a kind of fallen angel: 
an angel cursed by God with all hu- 
man feelings and with the inability to 
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fulfil them: cursed with,the gift of evok- 
ing laughter and love and with no pow- 
er to take laughter and love to himself. 
But this was a sentimental error. The 
inordinate tenderness of the man, his 
gentility and grace, are checked by his 
native rejection of the self-bestowal to 
which such qualities must lead. Hard- 
ness and ruthless egoism are as primal 
in him as the generous emotions. He re- 
fuses to be lost in any synthesis of love. 
He must remain the atom of himself. 
And in his perfect poise between the 
forces of the world—the poise of oppo- 
sites—this is what he remains. And this 
is what he wants. 

What he wants Chaplin has infinite 
resources for getting. The shrewd tech- 
nic of his art is but a phase of the same 
art in his life. This is the man who, 
when he was first approached with an 
invitation to enter pictures—untried 
and unknown—jacked up the initial of- 
fer of seventy-five dollars a week to 
twelve times that figure. “I saw they 
were anxious,” he explained to me. 
“When I said to them, ‘I think I'll study 
philosophy; I don’t care for acting,’ I 
saw them go white. That’s how I knew 
what I was worth.” And this is the man 
who, three years later, when Mary Pick- 
ford, Fairbanks, Griffith, Hart, and 
himself were in danger of being shame- 
fully exploited by the business end of the 
game, gathered them all together into 
“United Artists” and preserved a fair 
portion of the treasure to the men and 
women who were doing the work. 
Chaplin is endowed with consummate 
powers for connecting with the world. 
“I'd make a great banker,” he once 
told me. He is intelligent, so intelligent 
that he intuitively grasps the abstruse 
currents of modern thought, zsthetic, 
political, even philosophic. He is sensi- 
tive, so exquisitely that the gamut of hu- 
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man joy and pain plays endless responses 
within him. And he is passionate and 
earthy, a lover of good food and of wo- 
men and of racy words. All these gifts 
naturally conspire to make him one with 
the world. Yet there is in him this domi- 
nant need to be one only with himself, to 
submit to no marriage, to let himself be 
lost in no union, to which his mind and 
sense impel him. What, in this diathesis, 
can he do? He can keep on moving. He 
can make his life a constant journey 
through the inconstancy of impressions 
which, if he dwelt with them, would 
bind him. He can make of his life an 
escape. 


II 


The life, then, of this first master of 
the motion-picture, is motion. His art 
is the treasured essence of his life. The 
theme of the Chaplin picture is Chaplin 
himself, in relation (opposition) to the 
world. He journeys through it, immea- 
surably roused, solicited, moved—yet 
aloof, yet intactly alone. The form of the 
Chaplin film is his own body, set off 
by the world: his body made into a mask 
behind which the man, all intact, goes 
slyly and painfully on his impervious 
journey. And the plot of the Chaplin 
film is merely some sequence of episodes 
in this constant opposition of himself 
journeying through life and never fused 
within it. 

Of course it is not as easy as it sounds. 
Precisely because his work is the incar- 
nation of his life-mood, of his life-jour- 
ney, its birth is a delicate issue. In the 
beginning there is the atomic Chaplin, 
cast in some réle that will motivate his 
passage through the required number of 
reels. But that passage—as pawnbro- 
ker’s assistant, circus fool, convict pil- 
grim, fireman, seeker of gold, tramp, 
janitor, country bumpkin, etc.—that 
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passage must be blocked out with events. 
Each foot of the film is an event, an en- 
counter between Chaplin and the world. 
Since the art is to be the essence of his 
life, it too, like his life, must be com- 
pletely fleshed; and must breathe! From 
each encounter, either with another per- 
son or with some inanimate object like 
a brickbat, there must rise visibly and 
palpably the personality of the entire 
journey. So each event of the film must 
be a work of art in itself. And there 
must be sequence, breathing, flowing, 
mounting. Each event must rise into the 
next until the mass of events becomes a 
plastic music where each episode is a 
note. The whole tale is a motion of 
events to represent the journey of the 
man—his escape, intact, through the 
myriad mass of life. 

The mood of the tale, being intimate- 
ly Chaplin’s own, is carried within him. 
What he must wait for is the precise 
scale of episodes that will form the 
mood. Even-when the events have come 
to him (the particular stunts of the film) 
they must be weighed and measured. 
Where do they fit in? Do they fit in at 
all? 

This period of gestation is painful and 
long. Chaplin lies abed an entire morn- 
ing. He broods, measuring the tentative 
“body” of his tale by the inner sense of 
what he wants. This sense is infallible, 
but it is inarticulate save as the com- 
pleted picture will be its articulation. 
Chaplin does not know, he has no words 
for saying, the exact timbre and gamut 
of physical actions that will express this 
particular body of his life-journey. The 
picture will be his knowing. . . . Mean- 
time, several miles away, his studio 
awaits him. It is a charming lot, several 
acres in size. Here lives Kono, the re- 
markable Japanese factotum who man- 
ages Chaplin’s personal journey through 
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life, who serves as a kind of intelligent 
oil against the inevitable frictions of the 
inevitable encounters with stranger and 
friend. Here wait his general staff: 
Alf Reeves (who has been with him 
since music-hall days), Harry Crocker, 
Carl Robinson, Henry Bergman, Henry 
Clive, Roland Totheroh—possibly the 
director Harry d’Arrast, who once 
worked with him in Crocker’s present 
place and who remains his chum. All 
these men are distinguishably sweet, 
sensitized, intelligent, aloof in the crass 
Hollywood world. (That world is fuil 
of workers who carry on after they have 
left him, bearing the stamp he gave 
them—Menjou is a celebrated in- 
stance. ) 

The staff all feel the tension of their 
chief. The strain, indeed, is so great that 
there are men in the “industry” who 
could not stand it. At last, possibly 
around noon, Chaplin arrives. The in- 
stant has come when he was ready. He 
has dropped into his clothes, stepped in- 
to the limousine which waits all morn- 
ing at the door, with the engine throb- 
bing. He is hatless, tie-less, and his vest 
is open. But the clothes are the most 
dapper product of the London tailor. 
He wears them, at work, like a gypsy. 
Even in this detail there is the meeting 
of the Chaplin opposites. Gypsy and ex- 
quisitely groomed young gentleman de- 
lete each other: leaving, as ever, merely 
Chaplin. 

He joins his crowd in the little bunga- 
low on the lot, where lunch is served 
and where he has his dressing-rooms. 
Tentative moments of the film are 
brought up, altered, discarded, readjust- 
ed. Chaplin paces, his face hard, his 
mouth half-open, his eyes far off in him- 
self. Infinitesimal details are studied, re- 
hearsed, discussed : gags, postures, mean- 
ings, properties, business. Walking up 





and down, the little man holds in his 
head the film’s inexorable rhythm, the 
inner logic of its growth. As the ideas 
fly back and forth, in words and mim- 
icry, Chaplin brings them to the mea- 
sure in himself: rejects or accepts. 

There may be months of this. Noth- 
ing seems to be going. The corps of 
workers champ and chafe. Chaplin 
moves with his preoccupation through 
his habitual life: parties, dinners, wan- 
derings about town, swift flights with 
friends, long hours alone. At last certain 
scenes, having withstood the critical 
pause, seem certain. Carpenters and plas- 
terers get busy. Sets rise on the lot. Chap- 
lin wanders about among the hammers, 
alone or with his group: judging, silent, 
suddenly exasperated, lost in a new an- 
gle of vision—giving sharp orders that 
destroy the work of weeks. A shot that 
cost a long journey to location (and 
$50,000) will be ruthlessly scrapped. 
Later a scene will be repeated a literal 
hundred times; and, if the fifty-ninth 
time was right, each detail of it will be 
so clear in Chaplin’s eye that he will re- 
produce it for the camera. Finally a 
thousand feet of photography will be 
collapsed into a yard so pregnant with 
the essence of the event that it will move, 
intact like the man himself, through all 
the world. 

This perfect consciousness of Chaplin 
as craftsman would of course be less con- 
spicuous in any other place. (In Paris, 
for instance, where men work with 
words and with pigment as Chaplin does 
with human masses, his métier is under- 
stood as merely the highest form of a 
common practice.) But Hollywood is a 
usual American town—not a capital of 
artists. And the studios of Hollywood 
confine their precision and consciousness 
to problems of mechanics and finance. 
They are monuments of zsthetic vague- 
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ness, intellectual nullity, artistic hit-or- 
miss. The usual story, to begin with, is 
an externalized contraption put together 
by the combined shrewdness of half a 
dozen wholesalers parading as writers, 
scenarists, directors, and producers. The 
actors have no accurate technic. The di- 
rectors have no conscious control. In 
such a combination the chance artist is 
helpless and lost. When a scene is “pret- 
ty good” it is shot. And the result is the 
kind of flat approximation that feeds the 
dreams of the millions. But by the time 
Chaplin gets ready to rehearse a scene its 
precise place in the architectonic of his 
tale has been measured, even as the 
theme itself has been measured in his 
life. And as he rehearses he knows what 
happens. I mean that he knows the in- 
terplay of muscle, mass, space, and their 
focal value as the camera lens will catch 
it. He is no expert in photography. In his 
especial choreography he is supreme. 

All organic life has a commanding, 
individual rhythm: the beat of a heart, 
the slant of a mind, the indecipherable 
stir of cells must go with that rhythm. 
Such an organic rhythm besets the con- 
sciousness of Chaplin, incarnating his 
subjective mood into a story. At the be- 
ginning, he knows the rhythm only. He 
has to grope for the episodes to flesh it. 
But when he finds his episodes he knows 
what he wants. And at the moment of 
shooting a scene he knows how to recall 
what he wants. And he can do this be- 
cause, from the twist of a leg to the flick- 
er of an eye, he knows how everything 
is done. 


Ill 


All this, however, has not explained 
what it is that Chaplin is doing. His 
work may be the incarnation of his per- 
sonal escape from those trammels of life 
to which his sensitivity and capacity for 
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love expose him; his way of escape may 
be shrewd with all the shrewdness of his 
cockney-gypsy genius; and the esthetic 
expression of that journey of his soul 
may be done with consummate craft. 
Yet the inward value of the entire ad- 
venture is not yet clear. 

We can best approach the significance 
of Chaplin’s art by considering another 
constant presence (besides himself) in 
his meditations on the story, in his con- 
ferences with Crocker and d’Arrast, in 
his rehearsals, in his final prunings, ac- 
ceptances, and rejections. That other 
presence he always alludes to by a simple 
name. He calls it “they.” “They” is the 
public. ““They” collaborates unceasingly 
with Chaplin. “They” has the final veto 
over even Chaplin himself. 

Of course a similar “they” seems to 
preside over all the lots of filmland. But 
in the usual studio there are a number of 


‘men pawing over the platitudes of the 


human race in the deliberate effort to 
concoct from them a pattern which the 
public will pay for. Chaplin too is a child 
of the theatre. And there is no theatre 
without a “box” in front. But in the 
studio of Chaplin there is, most really of 
all, a man of the people—a cockney, a 
gypsy, a music-hall fellow—who looks 
into the eyes of the world as in a mirror, 
in order to see himself more objectively 
and sharply. So it is that, coming to 
Chaplin’s public, we return to the man. 
By means of this reflection we can see at 
last, in clarity, how he manages his es- 
cape and what it is which, behind the 
mask of “funny-legs,” goes its immortal 
journey into the heart of the world. 
Chaplin looks upon the world of to- 
day. He sees failure: poverty, agony, dis- 
ease, chaos, fear, pitiful passion, pitiful 
love. He sees success: deceit, garishness, 
tinsel, boast, disillusion. He sees his own 


past in London—his mother in the drab 
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uniform of the poorhouse. He sees his 
own victorious present. He sees and feels 
too much. He is afraid of being lost in 
this world. There is a kernel of him that 
is neither this success nor this failure: a 
core in the man that can dance its own 
life if only it may remain alone. That is 
why he must escape; why he must look 
on all the invading world as an enemy 
and must hate it. Chaplin is a hard and 
princely fellow: his brow is strong, and 
his jaw and his mouth. But the model- 
ling about his temples is girlishly tender, 
and the deepest spirit in his eyes is a re- 
treating terror. He is afraid for that core 
in him of grace and loveliness and youth- 
ful dance. To protect it, he will fight— 
he will employ all his skill, all his hard- 
ness. 

Now consider Chaplin’s public, 
which is the modern world. In each 
breast live grace and loveliness and wist- 
ful dream. But in the common man that 
personal treasure of each heart cannot 
remain intact. Family, business, law, 
and war invade it. All civilization be- 
comes a foe, trampling on this secret 
heart, dispersing its dream, bruising and 
breaking its love. 

Chaplin, who has striven to keep it 
whole for himself, has made his fight for 
the world. Here, in his films, the grace 
and beauty of the human “atom” are 
visible once more. Behind the mask of 
Chaplin—behind the swinging cane, 
the ambling, painful feet, the tight- 
drawn coat, the cocky derby hat— 
marches the common loveliness of man 
—marches and journeys as it must 
through a hated modern world—disso- 
ciate from social forms, shabby, de- 
spised, pitiful, poor; yet miraculously 
intact and miraculously triumphant. 

Rousseau, I suppose, perfected this 
tragicomedy of the modern world, with 
its dualistic conflict between beauty and 
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civilization, between love and man’s 
habitual life. Marvellously gifted, he 
gave to the world its rationale for the 
impulse to creep back into a mythic 
childhood, to worship the self at the ex- 
pense of the towering forms about it. 
As Mr. Lardner might say: “Jean 
Jacques started something.” Charles 
Chaplin has finished it. (Even the cut of 
his comic coat recalls the romantic cen- 
tury—the age of Alfred de Musset.) The 
cult of loveliness at war with the so- 
brieties of life could beget no greater art 
than this journey of Chaplin carrying 
beauty untouched through an atmos- 
phere of heavy institutions, of brickbats 
and policemen. French intellectual, 
London clerk, Chinese coolie, Mexican 
peon, Park Avenue child, in the com- 
mon distress of their submission to a 
world too full of money to leave room 
for singing and for dancing, can gaze 
together at this secret triumph which 
Chaplin has enacted for them. His song 
explodes their oppressive world. His 
primitive refusal to “grow up” in the 
“respectable way” becomes the modern 
spirit of revolution.* 


IV 


In the old days Charles Chaplin 
worked not less meticulously but a good 
deal faster. His theme has always been 
the exact transcription of the mood of 
his life. But when his life was simpler 
the bridge to his work was more imme- 
diate. It was easier for the man to remain 
impervious, intact, virginally himself. 
The instinctive operation of his will had 
found no invasion too bruising or too 


*Arturo Mom, the Argentinian writer, tells us that 
Lenin once said: “Chaplin is the only man in the world 
I want to meet.” It is a story readily believed. Chaplin's 
art expresses the germinal seed of the revolt—tender 
and ruthless, romantic and realistic—which Lenin's 
technic attempted to fulfil. Chaplin and Lenin—they are 
probably the two most potential spirits of out age. Bring 
them together—pure individualist and pure collectivist— 
into a single force, and you have a vision of to-morrow. 
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tiring for him to repel. But he has had 
to pay the toll of his way; and that toll 
has grown great. It is hard to sustain 
one’s solitude when one is so full of 
eagerness as Chaplin; and when, pre- 
cisely because the world loved his alone- 
ness, the world has done everything to 
destroy it. His recent struggles, not so 
much against the clamor of the public 
as against his own human need for that 
peace and love which can be gained only 
by some union with another, have made 
him conscious of himself. Consciousness 
and weariness have stood between him 
and his journey—slowing him and slow- 
ing his work, which is the expression of 
that journey. His hair has turned gray, 
and his beautiful face is lined. 

“The Circus” marks the crisis. The 
terrible year* that separated its first- 
made scenes from the last brought a new 
sombreness into his art. The picture on 
which he is at work at present is the 
most meditative, the most complex, the 
darkest story he has ever imagined. A 
progress like that which distinguishes 


the end of “Don Quixote” from its rol- 


*The year of his trouble with his second wife, the truth about 
which has not been told. 
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licking outset is manifest in his work. 
Chaplin is still alone; still intact. But 
the fight he has had to wage in order to 
remain so has worn him. It is the natu- 
ral destiny of so passionate a man to lose 
himself. Thus far Chaplin has refused 
this death. It would mean indeed the 
death of his old gay art. It might mean 
the birth of a new tragic artist. 

Meantime the circumstances of his 
career in Hollywood have conspired to 
perfect his solitude. Here was an artist 
whose theme was an essential motion: 
the pantomimic medium of the motion- 
picture was there to express him. But 
now the motion-picture industry of Hol- 
lywood decides to talk. Chaplin, whose 
excellence made him solitary enough, 
finds himself almost literally alone. 

A little more entirely than he may 
have dreamed he is having his way. He 
is alone in his great house, alone with 
his few friends, who love him but who 
cannot really reach him. He is alone 
among his professional comrades, who, 
unlike him, have abandoned the silent 
picture. Chaplin has reached a goal. A 
goal is an end. An end can be also a 
beginning. 




















New Divorce Courts for Old 


BY CARRINGTON T. MARSHALL 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio 


A proposal for dealing with the problem of dissolving marriage by a jurist of high authority, 
who finds human lives under the present system placed at the mercy of ignorance and in- 
difference, with no facts about underlying causes learned even after the 
breaking up of more than a million homes. 


city of Cleveland, the judges of 
the court of common pleas, set- 
ting aside the commercial proceedings 
which occupy their time on other days, 
devote the hours until noon to hearing 
divorce cases. All morning, in perhaps 
ten different chambers, men and wo- 
men, abetted by lawyers, witnesses, and 
sympathetic relatives, and in the pres- 
ence of any stranger curious enough to 
listen, wait their turn to lay bare the 
intimate unhappy segment of their lives 
which prompted their presence there. 
Some judges hear two cases in a 
morning; some can dispose of as many 
as twelve. Some approach their work in 
the spirit of a scientist who weighs frag- 
ile, unknown values; others, feeling a 
sense of helplessness in domestic af- 
fairs, run through their cases as a matter 
of routine. Some judges lend a bored 
ear to these tragedies, others may be 
sentimentalists, or cynics. Some believe 
in the letter of the law, some in the 
spirit of the law. Nor are these judges 
nor is this system in Cleveland unique. 
In every county in Ohio and in nearly 
every community in America divorce 
cases are disposed of in courts of gen- 
eral jurisdiction. Cuyahoga County, 
where Cleveland is located, only differs 
from other counties in Ohio in the fact 
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that twenty-two thousand cases of all 
kinds are filed each year in that county, 
while in some of the smaller counties 
the number does not exceed one hun- 
dred. In all counties, large and small, 
the methods and the procedure are the 
same, and the defects and difficulties 
are equally glaring. 

It is nowise improper that courts 
of general jurisdiction receive such 
cases, for the parties seek nothing less 
legitimate than to dissolve a civil con- 
tract—an agreement, like all contracts 
between parties, involving rights, du- 
ties, and obligations which can be en- 
forced or dissolved only by due process 
of law. Yet obviously the marriage con- 
tract is no ordinary agreement. Rooted 
in the mores out of which society has 
developed and upon which it depends, 
it implies legal and social obligations far 
transcending the terms of the contract 
itself, and is the one civil contract which 
is held by the State to be sacred. A legal 
contract, since the sanction of the State 
is required to seal it—more than a con- 
tract, it is a spiritual adventure; and 
when the adventure fails, and the legal 
status of the parties is changed, their 
moral and social status is much more al- 
tered, so that no decree or judgment of 
the court can make them whole or fully 
restore them to their former position. It 
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follows, therefore, that a marriage con- 
tract has more than a legal status. It has 
sociological and ethical features — 
ing study and treatment of a sociologi- 
cal and ethical nature, which experience 
has fully demonstrated that courts are 
not designed to render. 

Nevertheless, divorce cases are crowd- 
ed into dockets already filled with the 
kind of business which the courts were 
originally designed to determine, and 
tried with the same machinery and 
methods with which are despatched 
commercial cases of the most temporary 
import. At ten o’clock a judge may hear 
the case of Smith vs. Barton, in which 
Smith sues his neighbor for damages 
for a steer killed by Barton’s automo- 
bile, and at eleven he may hear the case 
of Brown vs. Brown, wherein a wife 
sues her husband, seeking divorce, ali- 
mony, and custody of their two chil- 
dren. The same procedure and rules of 
evidence are applied in each case; in 
each the evidence is weighed in the 
same scales. Yet in one case a small sum 
of money is involved, and in the other 
the possible fulfilment or blight of four 
lives hangs upon the decision. 

These cases are decided, too, by a 
judge trained in the law but never pre- 
pared by training or temperament for 
the delicate responsibility of directing 
human destinies. He may be elected to 
the bench after a period of campaign- 
ing, chosen because he appealed to the 
voting populace by reason of his person- 
ality, his oratory, or reputation—or per- 
haps because some political boss decreed 
his advancement. He may be a man of 
common sense and character possessing 
a trained legal mind—in so far as the 
members of our judiciary are held to 
the standard that is set for them theo- 
retically, but knowledge of the law is 
his sole technical requirement and may 
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be his only actual qualification. Knowl- 
edge of the domestic relations is not 
stipulated, is not even considered, and 
to ask that he be a student of social 
problems as well as of law is to make a 
demand which will not be met. 

Teachers of the social sciences who 
are not called upon professionally to 
solve a single practical problem are re- 
quired to keep constantly abreast of the 
important new discoveries and theories 
which illumine our human peculiari- 
ties. Social workers, too, who come in 
contact with only one stratum of our 
population are required to be technically 
prepared for their work. But we can 
only stipulate of a judge that he shall 
have the qualities of honesty and integ- 
rity and the judicial temperament—in 
some States he need not even be an at- 
torney. 

Nor do I mean to cast a single arrow 
at members of the judiciary because, be- 
ing specialists in one field, they have 
not specialized in an extraneous field as 
well. They have not the time—if they 
have the ambition—to become trained 
sociologists and psychologists. Nine- 
tenths of the litigation of the average 
court is concerned with determining 
property rights and the rights of per- 
sons. It is concerned with the adminis- 
tration of economic laws to which the 
great body of the common law relates. 
The lawyer who is not primarily inter- 
ested in legal problems will not seek ju- 
dicial honors, and if he were primarily 
interested in social problems rather than 
the law it is natural to suppose that he 
would seek some more congenial voca- 
tion. We may therefore conclude that 
judges of the courts of general jurisdic- 
tion are not qualified either by training 
or by inclination to render decisions in 
divorce cases. 

A judge in a large city who had evi- 
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denced a natural aptitude for divorce 
hearings was requested to devote all of 
his time to this work, but he objected 
seriously. “If I do this I will forget all 
the law I know,” he protested, and his 
objection was sound, for points of law 
play an infinitesimal part in divorce pro- 
ceedings. Here personalities take prece- 
dence of the law and the judge has a 
lonely task. 

A commercial case is decided accord- 
ing to established principles. Seven cen- 
turies of common law have built up a 
great body of rules and principles which 
furnish precedent for almost every con- 
ceivable situation arising out of the 
breach of an ordinary contract. But the 
marriage contract is sui generis; it is 
unique. Here few of the rules of ordi- 
nary contracts apply and there are fewer 
guide-posts to point the way. 

For example, ordinary contracts have 
three remedies. A contract may have its 
inception in fraud—in which case the 
court can order it to be cancelled. A con- 
tract may be breached, in which case 
the court can award damages to com- 
pensate the injured party. Or, if the loss 
would be irreparable, the court can or- 
der the contract to be specifically per- 
formed. In all these situations a fair 
measure of relief can be afforded and 
the judge proceeds in the groove of 
precedent. 

But these rules cannot be applied to 
the marriage contract. A nae of 
this contract cannot place the parties in 
statu quo and restore them to their for- 
mer state; a specific performance of the 
marriage contract cannot be enforced 
under the direction and supervision of 
a constable or sheriff. There can be no 
measure of compensation for broken 
homes, wrecked lives, homeless chil- 
dren, and the score of other ills that al- 
ways follow in the trail of a faithless 





marriage. The well-established rules of 
law and procedure furnish no guide to 
the court in such matters. 

Gross neglect, extreme cruelty, and 
habitual drunkenness are the most fa- 
miliar grounds for divorce, but no court 
has yet determined exactly what consti- 
tutes these acts. They have even studi- 
ously avoided doing so. One judge may 
hold that an habitual drunkard must be 
under influence of liquor all the time. 
Another may interpret this to mean that 
he has the habit of drinking at intervals. 
One judge may insist that extreme 
cruelty must lie in an act of physical 
violence and accept no evidence short of 
a discolored optic or a fractured rib as 
proof, whereas another believes that a 
mental agony may be inflicted tran- 
scending any act of physical brutality. 
Gross neglect, too, most popular of all 
grounds, is more vague and given a 
wider range of application than any 
other. In one case on record the judge 
held that a wife who refused to arise be- 
fore daylight and prepare her husband’s 
breakfast was guilty of gross neglect 
and a divorce was granted to a husband 
on this evidence. In a case tried before 
another judge, however, a wife who 
failed to prepare any meals for her fam- 
ily was judged not guilty of gross neg- 
lect and the divorce was refused. 

In Ohio it was noticed that in several 
counties the divorce rate was notably 
higher than that in adjoining counties. 
This was puzzling until a study of the 
situation disclosed the fact that certain 
judges were more lenient than those in 
neighboring counties. Persons contem- 
plating divorce were willing to go to the 
trouble of establishing a residence and 
filing petition in a foreign county rather 
than risk being overruled by an unsym- 
pathetic judge. They are indeed begin- 
ning to choose the judge who hears their 











case with the same care as the lawyer 
whom they employ to try it! 

Some judges are guardians of the law 
first and some judges concentrate upon 
the individual and fit the law to the 
case, while others, heartily disliking 
such matters, give scant inquiry into 
either facts or law. It is needless to add 
that deserving parties are sometimes re- 
fused a decree while undeserving ones 
are successful. The former despise the 
courts for their weakness and the latter 
cry out against their injustice and are 
prone to believe that commercial and 
economic problems receive no better 
treatment. Friends of the interested 
parties get the same reaction and by and 
large the courts suffer greatly in reputa- 
tion. 

That people in general are alert to the 
significance of our mounting divorce 
rate there is slight doubt if the efforts of 

reachers and editors to arouse them 
coms been at all effective. Yet, in spite 
of considerable abstract interest in the 

henomenon, we seem well content to 
fet it remain just that—a monstrous 
strange phenomenon whose growth it 
interests us to watch. 

To be sure, companionate marriage 
becomes a seven months’ wonder buoy- 
ed up by the logic that if the institution 
of the procreative marriage is avoided 
there can be no breaking of marital vows 
because no making of them. Courts of 
domestic relations are established in our 
large cities, but they immediately be- 
come congested with cases of guardian- 
ship, desertion, non-support, et cetera. 
State legislatures now and then make a 
new statute or repeal an old one—as for 
instance the famous ridiculous statute 
recently repealed by the State of Ari- 
zona declaring that divorce may be 
granted “when the cause is within the 
reason of the law, within the general 
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mischief the law is intended to reme- 
dy, or within what it may be presumed 
the legislature establishing the forego- 
ing causes would have provided against 
had they seen the specific case.” But in 
the main these are our only gestures, 
and in every State we leave the field to 
a legislature composed of members 
without training or experience in law- 
making who have never made any study 
of social conditions, and to judges equal- 
ly without special training or knowl- 
edge. It transpires therefore that the 
most important institution in the entire 
scheme of human relations is placed at 
the mercy of indifference, ignorance, 
and incapacity. 

But for our comfort this may be said: 
ominous as the divorce rate may loom 
in point of significance, in bulk it is not 
our greatest problem. Within the dec- 
ade other social problems have grown 
to vast proportions. Some of these have 
been successfully coped with and, more 
encouraging still, have been coped with 
by the State. Let us divert for a moment 
to mention the splendid results achieved 
in other fields by agencies other than 
courts. 

Not many years ago the increasing 
use of dangerous machinery in facto- 
ries, coupled in many instances with the 
failure to exercise proper precautions for 
the safety of operatives, began to take 
an unusual toll of life and limb. For a 
time the situation was met as a legal 
problem, and a measure of redress was 
secured through the courts. The courts 
proceeded according to rule and rou- 
tine, and whenever it was shown that 
the employer was negligent a recovery 
of damages followed. It followed, how- 
ever, after so much delay that the in- 
jured employee was not much benefited 
and after dividing with his lawyer felt 
that the winner was after all the loser. 
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More startling and important still it be- 
gan to filter through the public mind 
that negligence was not the only ground 
of compensation and that all losses of 
life and limb, with or without negli- 
gence, should be borne by industry. 

In other words, it was recognized as 
an economic rather than a legal prob- 
lem and that courts were not equipped 
to deal with it. Industrial commissions 
have therefore been established in near- 
ly all the States. They are charged with 
the duty of adjusting and compensating 
the losses of workmen occasioned by the 
hazards of industry and are trustees of 
the fund provided for that purpose. 
They have trained investigators, men 
skilled in medicine and surgery to ex- 
pose the malingerer, and to guard the 
fund against fraud and preserve it for 
the benefit of those justly entitled there- 
to. They are invested with the impor- 
tant function, too, of making and en- 
forcing factory rules to require employ- 
ers to provide safety devices, guards for 
machinery, and, generally, to provide 
safe places in which to work. 

Tax commissions become taxation 
experts and have at their command and 
as a part of their organization the facili- 
ties for determining values and ferret- 
ing out frauds and evasions. Public-utili- 
ties commissions become highly special- 
ized in regulating public-utility service, 
in issuing securities, determining fair- 
ness of rates, and judging the quality of 
service. They have engineers of their 
own choosing whose research and judg- 
ment is free from the influence of par- 
tisan employment and the retainer fee. 
The Federal Trade Commission is ren- 
dering a service of like character in 
curbing restraint of trade and safe- 
guarding competition. 

Here are four notable fields of legal 
administration of a quasi-judicial char- 







































acter in which it has been found expedi- 
ent to establish commissions lacking the 
authority and character of judicial tri- 
bunals but performing functions which 
would otherwise be left to the courts. 
They also perform additional functions 
of investigation and research of legisla- 
tive and administrative character which 
the courts are not prepared to perform. 
Without pronouncing their work to be 
perfect it must be said that they are sup- 
plying a want which was very imper- 
fectly met before. Being state agencies, 
they can survey the entire field, deal 
with the subject in a comprehensive 
way, enforce uniform rules of practice 
and procedure, and establish clear-cut 
definitions of statutory grounds. They 
thus avoid the haphazard result of the 
variegated whims and preconceived so- 
cial notions held by a variety of types of 
judges. 

The analogy to divorce litigation is 
obvious. Indeed, there is much more to 
be said in favor of a State commission to 
dispose of divorce and alimony contro- 
versies than can be said in favor of in- 
dustrial commissions. 

At present, in some of our larger 
cities, courts of domestic relations have 
been established, in which divorce cases 
are intermingled with cases involving 
guardianship of juveniles, desertion, 
non-support, et cetera. In our small 
cities divorce litigation competes for 
place on the docket with matters of gen- 
eral jurisdiction, and in both courts it is 
given inadequate attention. 

The judge’s immediate concern is, of 
course, to do justice between two rebel- 
lious, discordant spouses and make a 
wise disposition of the property and 
children of the marriage failure. This is 
the prime consideration, but closely sec- 
ondary to this should be the study of the 
causes which have led up to the failure, 
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in order that, by study of the causes of a 
large number of failures, a few social 
laws may be evolved which can explain 
and in time eliminate some of the causes 
of divorce. This the courts as now or- 
ganized are utterly unable to do. This 
a commission could do. 

In a country where universities, phil- 
anthropic foundations, and corpora- 
tions have spent enormous sums in sub- 
jecting almost every important scien- 
tific and social problem to intensive re- 
search, divorce remains one vital sub- 
ject of which no really intensive study 
has ever been made. We have studied 
such difficult and dreadful ills as chol- 
era, malaria, hookworm, cancer, and 
leprosy and made giant strides toward 
curing them. We have collected a body 
of information about war and have de- 
vised methods calculated to prevent it. 
We have studied crime and poverty, 
delinquency and various other forces 
which are working havoc in society. But 
divorce remains one social ill of which 
we know comparatively nothing. 

The reason is that we have scant fa- 
cilities for study. If, instead of crowding 
divorce cases into courts which have no 
room for them, and imposing them 
upon judges who do not want them, we 
could create a tribunal having facilities 
for investigating the circumstances 
leading to divorce as well as authorit 
to render decisions, with how no 
more wisdom we could meet this prob- 
lem. 

A recent writer has said that in the 
social sciences every investigator is con- 
fronted by two great problems. He has 
first to unearth his facts and second to 
assign a scheme of values to them. A 
commission operating over a large terri- 
torial jurisdiction, dealing with large 
numbers of divorces, and with power to 
make minute inquiries into the antece- 


dent history of the parties and facilities 
for tabulating the information could do 
just this. 

In saying this I am not condemning 
the courts but rather calling attention 
to a condition which has advanced so 
insidiously that society never felt any 
distinct shock. For fifty years the evil 
has grown and the agitation with it, but 
each year has been so little different 
from the year preceding that there has 
been no urgent call for judicial reform. 

We know that marriage is part of 
the basis of social science, but, although 
enough books and treatises have been 
written on the subject to make a com- 
fortable library, the authors have dealt 
with the subject largely in the abstract 
and from the view-point of moral phi- 
losophizing, with very little authentic 
data to demonstrate the soundness of 
their theories. The few books which 
have been wuitten by judges of wide ex- 
perience in divorce litigation have also 
been so warped and tinctured by their 
preconceived notions that they are of 
little or no value. 

We know, too, that the health and 
moral vigor of the commonwealth de- 
pend upon a sane and uniform solution 
of domestic problems and that the con- 
fidence of present and future genera- 
tions in the integrity of the institution 
of marriage rests in large measure upon 
the decisions which judges are handing 
down to-day in New York and Denver, 
in Ridgville Corners and Cherry Cen- 
ter. 

Knowing these things we fail to real- 
ize that an organized, systematic effort 
is needed to get behind the superficial 
grounds of divorce to the inciting causes. 

Just what do we know—really know 
—about divorce? We know the statu- 
tory grounds for divorce in each State. 
For example, South Carolina recog- 
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nizes no grounds for divorce. New York 
recognizes one ground—adultery. Cali- 
fornia has five grounds for divorce. 
New Hampshire has ten. Indeed so 
great is the disparity of laws among the 
States on this subject that a man may 
be held to be single in one State, mar- 
ried in another, divorced in a third, and 
a bigamist in a fourth. Favorite grounds 
among the forty-eight legislatures are 
gross neglect, extreme cruelty, deser- 
tion, and drunkenness. We possess, too, 
certain statistics about divorce—we 
know, for instance, that 184,691 di- 
vorces were granted in this country in 
1926. Statutory grounds and statistics 
—these exhaust our sources of actual 
knowledge. 

We do not know the causes of divorce 
—and so we satisfy our curiosity by ask- 
ing judges, clergymen, social workers, 
etc., to give us their opinions. We can 
only guess at its effect upon our national 
home life. We have only the most theo- 
retical notions of possible cures for it 
and have devised hardly any new meth- 
ods of coping with it. 

Even the grounds for divorce, the 
most specific pieces of information we 
possess, are all but meaningless. If the 
thousands of couples who dissolve their 
marital bonds do so for the reasons the 
statute-book specifies, the reflection up- 
on our social order is dark indeed. To 
lump the many subtle and complicated 
reasons why men and women do not 
find happiness together under the crass 
headings of cruelty, habitual drunken- 
ness, gross neglect, and adultery is so 
absurd that we do not even debate its 
absurdity. We know so well that legal 
grounds are blanket terms which con- 
veniently disguise the real cause of di- 
vorce that we are hardly struck by the 
shallowness of our legal gesturing. 

A woman goes to her lawyer for ad- 





vice as to how to proceed in getting a 
divorce. The lawyer, after probing deep- 
ly into her married life, finds no evi- 
dence that her husband has had scandal- 
ous relations with other women; none 
that he ever became intoxicated, or fail- 
ed to support her, or deserted, or even 
struck or mistreated her. He simply has 
ceased to love her and, by his constant 
fault-finding, nagging, and ill temper 
makes her life unendurable. Loss of love 
and ill temper are not statutory grounds 
for divorce in this State, but extreme 
cruelty is. What, then, does the lawyer 
do? He files a petition for divorce on 
the ground of extreme cruelty. 

Neither he, nor the witnesses who 
testify, nor the judge who grants the di- 
vorce believes that extreme cruelty is the 
fundamental cause of the breakdown of 
that marriage. But the court is not 
equipped with the machinery to inquire 
into the real, inciting cause which led to 
the failure of this marriage. The only in- 
quiry of the judge is whether the con- 
tract has been breached in the one par- 
ticular which has been named as a 
ground. If the evidence is sufficient on 
this one point, he grants the divorce and 
has no further concern in the matter. 
Nor, if the evidence is sufficient, has 
he facilities for inquiring or proving 
whether or not it has been manufac- 
tured. He accepts the evidence as it is 
presented before him. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that 
in the majority of divorce trials the evi- 
dence is manipulated for the purpose of 
bringing it within the requirements of 
the law. Considering, then, the hollow 
sham of which most divorce trials con- 
sist, it is no wonder that we have so lit- 
tle fundamental information concern- 
ing the causes of the failure of mar- 
riage. 

In lieu of information we naturally 
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have a variety of opinions. Some au- 
-thorities say that immorality is the most 
prevalent cause of divorce; others hold 
that it is caused by instability of charac- 
ter, or the new economic freedom of 
women, or lawlessness, or selfishness, or 
marriage between the unfit and imma- 
ture. Each commentator, after observ- 
ing a few dozen or a few hundred un- 
happy marriages, subjects his impres- 
sions to the prejudices and preconceived 
opinions which he has already acquired 
and then brings forth an opinion, tinc- 
tured by the cynicism or sentimental- 
ism, the optimism or indignation, that 
his own peculiar mental quirks may dic- 
tate. Unhappily, until married couples 
are studied dispassionately, objectively, 
and thoroughly enough to substitute 
facts for impressions we will never ar- 
rive at the real causes of divorce. And 
this can never be done as long as divorce 
cases are tried in courts of general juris- 
diction. 

If the 184,691 men and women who 
were granted divorces in 1926, instead 
of swearing to a previously concocted 
story in a public court-room as they did, 
had had an opportunity to recount the 
sincere and detailed story of their mar- 
ried lives (in private and in confidence) 
to trained and sympathetic auditors, 
what a valuable body of information 
that would be! Or, if even one forty- 
eighth of this number had done so, how 
illuminating that would be for future 
guidance! 

We could then check up on the re- 
formers who tell us that this or that cir- 
cumstance of modern civilization is the 
cause of the disintegration of family life. 


It may be that those who hold that the 


marriages of the young and frivolous 
are soonest broken will learn that those 
who marry a decade later, after habits 
are fixed, are no more successful. Those 
who hold that the restlessness of the 
modern job-holding wife is a main cause 
of divorce may learn that home-keep- 
ing wives seek divorces more frequent- 
ly. Those who hold that immorality 
causes the majority of divorces may find 
that mental uncongeniality takes prece- 
dence of sexual mismating. Those who 
blame the wives may learn that it is the 
fault-finding or jealous husband who 
causes the most rifts. We could learn 
whether poverty or wealth is more con- 
ducive to a happy marriage. We could 
study the effect of disparity of age, of re- 
ligious beliefs, of education and mental 
attainments. 

Then, instead of fumbling in the 
dark as they now do, legislatures would 
have light to guide them in making di- 
vorce laws. They would then be in a 
position to decide with a degree of wis- 
dom whether or not one uniform fed- 
eral law would be preferable to forty- 
eight contradictory State laws. 

If, instead of a limited number of 
divorces being heard by a large number 
of judges, a large number of cases could 
be heard by a single tribunal, opportuni- 
ties for social research would be afford- 
ed whereby all these questions could be 
answered. We could then look at our 
domestic order with understanding eyes, 
and, understanding ourselves, we could 
perhaps in some measure correct in the 
next generation those faults in our home 
life, in our habits of thinking and liv- 
ing, which have led to our troubles in 
this generation. 
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A Study in Contrasts. 


Left—-The most recent photograph of Charles Chaplin. showing the “well-dressed y gentleman.” 
Right—**No one who sees the eyes of Chaplin could feel like laughing.” A camera study 
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This is Chaplin Broadcasting. 


But only to his co-workers. The screen star, who refuses to go into the talkies, testing the loud-speaker he uses in 
directing large scenes. His friend, Henry Bergman, is seated in the foreground. Alfred Reeves, his general 
manager, and Carl Robinson, of the staff, standing. 


—See “Charles Chaplin—A Portrait,” by Waldo Frank, on page 237. 





























Charles Chaplin at Play and at Work. 


Left—In his every-day guise, showing Alexander P. Moore, American Ambassador to Peru, around the place. 
Right—As he wili appear in “City Lights,’ which Mr. Frank calls “the darkest story he has ever imagined. 
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But here’s the real work. Chaplin directing. The man behind the camera is Robert Totheroh, 
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The Unknown Washington 


OSIRIS SIRE SRI SEI SSIES ID 


BY JOHN CORBIN 


WasuincTon’s first biographer, Weems, related that in his youth he was 
knocked down in an election brawl by “a little man” with a “sturdy hickory,” 
and that, rather than fight a duel, he apologized for the word that had caused the 
blow. The story has been generally and properly discredited as merely traditional; 
but the following article presents for the first time contemporary evidence which 
thoroughly substantiates it. In connection with other incidents of Washington’s 
youth, it throws a flood of light upon a character which historians have declared 


to be “unknown.” 


HATEAUBRIAND Observed in his 
C “Voyages” that “an atmosphere 
of silence” enveloped the deeds of 
Washington, and he added: “He is not 
very impressive to meet.” Biographers 
and historians, confronted by fourteen 
octavo volumes of his selected writings, 
four octavo volumes of Diaries, and 
masses of letters and memoranda still 
in manuscript, have somehow escaped 
the sense of taciturnity. But many of 
late have agreed that he is not very im- 
pressive. The most respectful and re- 
spected are scarcely more appreciative 
and illuminating. Channing declares 
that we are “even now strangely igno- 
rant” as to “the inner man.”” McMaster 
is so nonplussed by what he takes to be 
inconsistencies of character that he calls 
Washington “an unknown man.” 
Surely there must be some way of dis- 
pelling this octavo-voluminous igno- 
rance. Chateaubriand explained that 
Washington was unimpressive because 
he was “so natural and so justly propor- 
tioned.” If he said little and “acted 
slowly” it was because “he felt that the 
liberties of the future were consigned to 


his keeping and feared lest they suffer 
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harm.” For “this hero” was “of a type 
new to the world.” Contrasting him 
with Alexander, with Czsar, with Na- 
poleon, Chateaubriand found that he 
“conceived of the destinies embodied in 
him”’ as “not his own”’ but as “‘those of 
his country,” and.that he did not pre- 
sume “to gamble with what was not 
his.” He was silent because he had large- 
ly ceased to regard his own mind and 
will, having “blended his life with that 
of his people.” Sophisticated moderns 
may find this highfalutin. Be it so. It 
has importance, however, as recording 
the fact that a contemporary observer 
explained Washington’s unimpressive- 
ness as result of that cardinal sin of the 
new psychology, self-mastery. 

The idea has its incongruities. All 
agree that Washington was primarily 
a man of action. He fired the first shot 
in one of the world’s great wars and 
was victorious leader of another. All 
agree that his will was definite and un- 
shakable, that he had in full measure 
the instinct and the power of command. 
Resolute moderns find that he ceased to 
be a leader when he became President of 
the Constitutional Convention and that 
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as President of the United States he 
shrank to a mere “figurehead.” But in 
the eyes of his fellows he was successful 
in peace as in war, and their judgment 
has been confirmed in the sequel of a 
century. If Alexander and Czsar and 
Napoleon were more brilliant, it was in 
the way of destruction and personal 
aggrandizement; labors that proved con- 
structive were mainly performed by 
those who came after. Washington’s 
purpose throughout was republican and 
creative; and, from his day to ours, the 
nation over the birth of which he pre- 
sided has been an inspiration and a 
model to free peoples throughout the 
world. Small opportunity there, our 
soul-searchers may say, for the psychol- 
ogy of self-suppression! Yet if we take 
the trouble to inquire into his inward 
mind and mood we may come to agree 
with Chateaubriand that his achieve- 
ments were in inverse ratio to his doubts 
and hesitations. Some natures may gain 
strength when they give loose rein to 
the libido; but is there not also a type 
of genius that goes truest and farthest 
when bridled and curbed? 
Washington’s first biographer, 
Weems, related that in his youth he was 
knocked down in an election brawl by 
“a little man” wielding a “sturdy hick- 
ory” and that, rather than fight a duel, 
he apologized for the word that had 
caused the blow. In the absence of con- 
temporary evidence, the story has been 
generally and quite properly discredited. 
Washington Irving ignored it. Henry 
Cabot Lodge called it “‘so silly and so 
foolishly impossible” as not to deserve 
“an instant’s consideration.” Yet Bishop 
Meade, browsing among Virginia par- 
ishes, traced the tradition to sources in- 
dependent of Weems, though of course 
only traditional. The date of the inci- 
dent, according to Weems, was 1754— 
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the year of Washington’s defeat and 
temporary disgrace at Fort Necessity. 
Rupert Hughes, accepting Meade’s tra- 
ditions, explains Washington’s apology 
by declaring that he was “crushed into 
meekness” by an adverse turn of for- 
tune. Caution suggests that the incident 
requires first-hand confirmation before 
it can be subjected to such an interpreta- 
tion. This, I submit, is available—and 
with it added data that goes far toward 
illuminating the inward life of Wash- 
ington, toward presenting him in the 
page of history as something more than 
an unknown man. 

To gain a full sense of an encounter 
so dramatic, it is necessary to glance 
briefly over established records of the 
time before he underwent the discipline 
of unfortunate love, of perilous rebellion 
and responsible statesmanship. The se- 
cret springs of any mature mind are 
most likely to be revealed in records of 
youth. In his boyhood, certainly, we 
find little of silence and much of self- 
will. That story of hatchet and cherry- 
tree may not tell us much of Washing- 
ton, but it is well worthy of attention for 
what it tells us of Weems. In itself it is so 
far from being incredible that it might 
have happened to any child normally 
active and normally honest. The only 
thing that rings false is the exuberant 
morality of a thriftily parsonical book- 
agent. That in essentials it is true we 
have now good reason to believe. A pot- 
tery mug, the glaze of which experts 
date before 1790 and which bears the in- 
scription “G.W. 1776,” shows the 
hacked cherry-tree and the hatchet with 
a figure clad in buff and blue. As the 
mug is of German manufacture, the 
probability is that the story was brought 
home by Hessians who fought in the 
Revolution. A letter is extant in which 
Weems admits embellishing and even 
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concocting anecdotes in the interest of 
moral effect; but he was a diligent in- 
quirer on the spot, submitted his first 
draft of his book to Washington, and 
amplified it in the years following 
Washington’s death. Before discarding 
any anecdote, however mealy-mouthed 
and absurd the telling, we shall do well 
to search the voluminous scriptures. 

Of far richer significance as to Wash- 
ington’s self-will and his wise candor is 
the story which Martha Washington’s 
grandson, George Washington Parke 
Custis, tells of the boy’s struggle with 
his mother’s favorite horse—a blooded 
stallion of notoriously vicious temper. 
Stripped of Victorian heroics it is this: 
Aided by friends, the lad of perhaps fif- 
teen years bridled the rebel and leaped 
astride him. The struggle was long and 
fierce and ended when the horse fell 
dead, blood gushing from his nostrils. 
As in the case of the cherry-tree, Wash- 
ington owned up to his destructive self- 
will. But that is scarcely the point. The 
sin of the early biographers lies less in 
their fulsome goodness than in their 
blindness to the biographic and indeed 
moral value of what they had to tell us. 
In Washington’s own nature there was 
a spirit no less full-blooded and rebel- 
lious than that stallion; and, in the long 
course of years, he rode it down—all 
but killed it. 

Two incidents of his frontier years 
present the young man in attitudes as 
different from each other as they are 
from anything we can associate with the 
Commander-in-Chief of rebellion and 
the President of the Republic. The first 
is a tradition handed down in the coun- 
tryside where he first surveyed land for 
Lord Fairfax and then, in command of 
a Falstafan army, endeavored to pro- 
tect the settlers from savage butchery. 
Though not recorded until 1926, it is 





thoroughly in accord with what we 
know of theunlicked cub. Having order- 
ed a drink at the bar of a tavern in what 
is now Martinsburg, West Virginia, he 
found that he had no money and tender- 
ed a coonskin. The change came in rab- 
bitskins, said to have numbered one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight. Confronted by 
this unwieldy heap, and possibly warm- 
ed by his liquor, Washington stood treat 
to all comers until the last rabbit-scut 
disappeared behind the bar. An eigh- 
teenth century diarist quotes Alexander 
Hamilton to the effect that Washington 
had a strong head for liquor—and exer- 
cised it daily. Records of the cellar at 
Mount Vernon make it easy to believe. 

In striking contrast with this roughly 
humorous hail-fellow of the frontier 
tavern is the colorful splendor which 
the young soldier donned when, as com- 
mander of the Virginia forces after Brad- 
dock’s defeat, he made a journey of 
state to Boston. He and his two captains 
were clad in the blue coats of their colo- 
nial uniform. Washington had a white 
and scarlet cloak—his family colors— 
and a sword-knot of red and gold. The 
trappings of his horse were of the best 
London make, stamped with the Wash- 
ington arms, and his two black servants 
wore silver-laced hats and were dressed 
in the Washington white and scarlet. 
In New York he lingered ten days, be- 
guiled by dinners and routs and the 
raree-show of “the Microcosm or World 
in Miniature’”—perhaps also by the 
charms of Miss Mary Philipse, belle and 
heiress of the beautiful Manor at Yon- 
kers, whom his New York friends later 
urged him in vain to besiege matrimo- 
nially. Beneath all this color and gaiety 
there was, however, a serious purpose 
not unconnected with the rebellion of 
twenty years later. A Maryland Captain 
of fifty men, alleging a royal commis- 
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sion, had refused to take orders from the 
Colonel in command of the frontier. 
Washington was now bent on having 
the Commander-in-Chief, Governor 
Shirley of Massachusettes, place Coloni- 
al officers on a parity with officers com- 
missioned by the King. In this he fail- 
ed, maugre all his scarlet and blue and 
gold, though he put an end to the pre- 
tensions of the upstart Marylander. 

In the quest of his inward nature, the 
nature that was eventually suppressed, 
his diaries afford evidence at once lumi- 
nous and baffling. They are daily jot- 
tings; and, though they were not kept 
in the years of greatest stress, they ex- 
tend from early boyhood almost to the 
end. 

Not the least of the contradictions, 
indeed paradoxes, of his character is this: 
he wrote daily with an interest in life 
that seems unquenchable and was living 
at the very vortex of intellectual and po- 
litical change, yet he recorded virtually 
nothing of the great men that surround- 
ed him, nothing of the great events that 
enveloped him, nothing of the great 
emotions that swayed him. All is super- 
ficial—mere matter of fact. During a re- 
cess in the Constitutional Convention in 
the Summer of 1787, he went to Valley 
Forge with Gouverneur Morris; and, 
while Morris was whipping the river for 
trout, he “rid over the old Cantonment 
of the American army.” From the Con- 
stitution to Valley Forge—from Valley 
Forge to the Constitution! He writes no 
word of what either meant to him per- 
sonally or to the cause of liberty. But, 
falling in with “some Farmers at 
Work,” he received and set down at 
length “the following information with 
respect to the mode of cultivating Buck 
Wheat.” 

If ever an emotion breaks into those 
pragmatical diaries it is of the trivial 
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sort. Visiting his friend George Fairfax, 
he heard something of a neighbor with 
whom he had dealings which “con- 
vinced me that he was nothing less than 
a thorough pacd. Rascall.” There is 
often a touch of sardonic humor. “Here 
I was informed that Colo. Cocke [a 
comrade of frontier soldiering | was dis- 
gusted at my House, and left because he 
see an old Negroe there resembling his 
own Image.” He describes in abhorrent 
detail the meagreness of the supper at 
an Alexandria Assembly, tells how he 
twitted the hosts of the occasion on their 
stinginess, and concludes: “I shall there- 
fore distinguish this Ball by the Stile and 
title of the Bread and Butter Ball.” Read- 
ing the endless pages, one is constantly 
reminded of Gilbert Stuart’s anecdote. 
The painter despaired of finding in that 
composed and quiet face any expression 
of the qualities which the whole world 
knew and might reasonably expect in a 
portrait—until, on an afternoon walk, 
the two met a farmer who had tried to 
overreach Washington in some small 
trade. At the sight of him, the spirit of 
the general and the President leaped 
forth from his features—and so became 
fixed for posterity. 

If historians and biographers have 
been less fortunate than Gilbert Stuart 
in seeing what lay beneath the masque, 
it is because they have been somewhat 
less watchful. In proportion as they 
have struggled free from the sentimen- 
tal and awestruck Victorian legend, they 
have tended to the conclusion that 
Washington was merely pragmatical— 
void of imagination and meditative 
mood, void of the inward life of the 
spirit. So far as this conclusion is based 
on the diaries, it is a non sequitur. They 
were written merely, as Washington 
notes, “in aid of my memory,” which 
he seems always to have mistrusted. 
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When they record his journeys and pub- 
lic missions, or what he called ““Observa- 
tions” and “Memorandums” as to 
weather, crops and cattle, this is obvious. 
It is scarcely less so in the case of his rec- 
ord of the arrival and departure of guests 
at Mount Vernon, which is as full and 
accurate—and almost as extensive—as 
a hotel register. One would prefer, of 
course, a Journal Intime in the manner 
of Amiel, but that was not the intention. 

Of a different nature are the multi- 
tude of such entries as the following: 
“Fox huntg. in my own Neck... 
catchd nothing.” “Started a Fox and 
run him four hours. Took the Hounds 
off at Night.” “At home all day at cards 
—it snowing.” It has not been sufh- 
ciently observed that these trivial per- 
sonal entries are mainly confined to a 
peculiar series of diaries, interleaved in 
current almanacs, which began in 1768, 
ten years after his marriage, and was cut 
short by the Revolution. From the out- 
set they are headed: “Where & How my 
Time is Spent”; then “With Whom” is 
added. Why this sudden interest in the 
details of his personal life—an interest 
emphasized by the caption under which 
they are written? One can only collo- 
cate the outstanding facts. 

The decade just finished had been the 
happiest of his life. Throughout the 
eight years of the Revolution and the 
eight years of his Presidency, the mem- 
ory of the sports and friends of his Vir- 
ginia countryside haunted and beckon- 
ed to him as fame had never done, 
though he had been public-spirited and 
ambitious above most young men. But 
they had been destitute of the achieve- 
ment which had marked his boyhood 
and, when he was twenty-one, had 
made him famous in two hemispheres. 
At thirty-six, middle age confronted 
him—the decline of life, as it must have 
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seemed. For years he had carefully bal- 
anced in his ledger the income and out- 
go of money. Had he come to realize 
that it is important also to keep track of 
where, how, and with whom time is 
spent? That is a meditation of some 
moment. Yet we should probably have 
had no record of it if he had not felt it 
needful to fix his mind on the record— 
needful, perhaps, to prompt his own 
modesty to record facts merely personal. 
No sooner was he drawn again into im- 
portant public service than these re- 
minders of the debits and credits of time 
vanish—and were not resumed in the 
diaries of his years of worldwide fame. 

One recurring entry in the almanac 
diaries may have a special significance 
as to his inner life: “At home all day 
alone,” or “Spent the evening in my 
room.” Frequently the word “writing” 
is added—and indeed he must have 
spent eons over quill and paper; but 
quite as frequently it is absent. Assured- 
ly one so conscious of the defects of his 
education and so deeply interested in 
public affairs must have done some read- 
ing and thinking. That he bought cur- 
rent political pamphlets we know from 
his ledgers. Several of the famous books 
of the day are extant with marginal 
comments in his hand, notably John 
Adams’s “Defence of the American 
Constitutions” and Adam _ Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations.” But it must be ad- 
mitted that reading does not figure in 
the record of time spent. 

It can scarcely be maintained, how- 
ever, that he was destitute of inward 
life, a stranger to meditation. His men- 
tal processes may not have been closely 
articulated; certainly he had only mod- 
erate skill in phrasing them. Yet a close 
reading of the record will show, I think, 
that few men of action have been more 
given to sessions of silent thought. Thus, 
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when the army threatened sedition at 
Newburgh, in 1783, he wrote in a let- 
ter that for months he had “meditated” 
on the problem of making it subordinate 
still to the civil authority, to Congress. 
When the Constitutional Convention 
ended, he recorded in his diary: “I re- 
turned to my lodgings . . . and re- 
tired to meditate on the momentous 
w[or|k which had been executed.” 
What would we not give for a record 
of that meditation! 

In some measure his failure as a dia- 
rist may be attributable to the very in- 
tensity of his emotional life. Not every 
nature is subdued by the rituals of ex- 
pression. Those that are, in all proba- 
bility, are essentially not passional but 
artistic. To give a loose rein to a temper- 
ament truly passional is to redouble 
rather than to allay the explosive force. 
Washington, certainly, never ceased in 
his effort to ride down the wild horses; 
and the few instances in which he fail- 
ed are evidence enough that in doing so 
he was wise. 

The following letter is one of them. 
The Colonel Muse to whom it is ad- 
dressed had been a fellow officer of his 
elder brother Lawrence in the Carta- 
gena campaign, had instructed the boy 
George in the art military, and had 
served with him at Fort Necessity in 
1754. But he had there shown the white 
feather and was now (1774) rudely in- 
appreciative of Washington’s efforts to 
secure bounty lands for his former fel- 
low soldiers. Sparks obscured the letter 
in a footnote and, as usual, obliterated 
its most offensive passages. Ford copied 
Sparks verbatim—without credit or dis- 
credit to Sparks. Here is the true text. 


Sir,—Your impertinent letter was de- 
livered to me yesterday. As I am not ac- 
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customed to receive such from any man, 
nor would have taken the same lan- 
guage from you personally, without let- 
ting you feel some marks of my resent- 
ment, I advise you to be cautious in writ- 
ing me a second of the same tenor; for 
though I understand you were drunk 
when you did it, yet give me leave to 
tell you that drunkenness is no excuse 
for rudeness. But for your stupidity and 
sottishness you might have known, by 
attending to the public gazette, that you 
had your full quantity of ten thousand 
acres of land allotted you. . . 

But suppose you had really fallen 
short, do you think your superior merit 
entitles you to greater indulgence than 
others? Or, if it did, that I was to make 
it good to you? . . . All my concern is 
that I ever engaged myself in behalf of 
so ungrateful and dirty a fellow as you 
ee 


That Washington in his forty-third 
year could address such language to an 
old and unfortunate friend is a bio- 
graphic fact of moment. The light of 
character, as the greatest of portrait 
painters knew, is best seen against its 
appropriate shadow. But the letter is 
chiefly significant in its bearing upon 
the unsolved problem of the little man 
and his sturdy hickory. 

In 1754, according to Weems, he “be- 
came warm” in an election dispute with 
one William Payne and “said something 
that offended” him; “whereupon the 
little gentleman, who, though a cub in 
size, was the old lion in heart, raised his 
sturdy hickory, and, at a single blow, 
brought our hero to the ground.” 
Though Washington was a young man 
and an officer, he made no resistance, 
even quelling soldiers of his regiment 
who swarmed to avenge him; and on 
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the following day, over a decanter of 
wine, he apologized for what he had 
said. Weems makes this the text for a 
preachment against duelling which 
might drive a normal man to coffee and 
pistols for two. 

Here we shall find an illustration of 
the importance of chronology. In 1754 
Washington was, as Hughes notes, un- 
der the cloud of his capitulation at Fort 
Necessity. To return a soft answer would 
have been extremely embarrassing, per- 
haps beyond even his moral courage. A 

ear later, the laurels won on Brad- 
dock’s field were green on his brow. In 
the eyes of the judicious, an act of mag- 
nanimity would appear as such. Fortu- 
nately there is contemporary evidence 
of the first order which places the elec- 
tion brawl in 1755—and incidentally 
clears up another problem, that of 
Washington’s entry into political life. 
On December 23d of that year, his en- 
thusiastic comrade, Major Adam Ste- 
phen, wrote his absent chief from Fort 
Cumberland, where their regiment was 
stationed: 


Dr Sir 

Such a Spirit of Revenge and Indig- 
nation prevailed here, upon hearing you 
were insulted at the Fairfax Election, 
that we all were ready and violent to run 
and tear Your Enemies to pieces. As I 
imagine myself interested in all that 
Concerns you, I cannot forbear telling 
you that it would have been far better 
to have acquainted me with your Inten- 
tion of Standing Candidate for Freder- 
ick, my acquaintance there is very gen- 
eral, and I would touchd on the tender 
part So gently, that with a Weeks No- 
tice, I am perfectly sure you would have 
gone Unanimously, in the mean time I 
think your Poll was not despicable, as 





the people were a stranger to your pur- 
pose, Untill the Election began... . 


According to Hughes, this “‘strongly 
indicates” that, on first standing for the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, Washing- 
ton “was not only defeated but insult- 
ed.” We are to believe that Colonel 
Stephen was so moved to “revenge” by 
a mere political mischance, and by one 
in which “your Poll was not despicable,” 
as to be “ready and violent to run and 
tear Your Enemies to pieces.” But it will 
be observed that two elections are here 
mentioned—one in Fairfax, home coun- 
ty of Washington and George Fairfax, 
the other in Frederick, the county be- 
yond the Blue Ridge where Washing- 
ton’s regiment was stationed and where 
Stephen speaks of him as a candidate. 
What the letter “indicates” is that the 
insult occurred in Fairfax County and 
the political defeat in Frederick. A new 
paragraph after the first sentence would 
make this clear. 

Further light is thrown on the situa- 
tion by a letter which Washington wrote 
to his brother John in the preceding 
May (1755). He remarks that a Mr. 
Alexander, doubtless of the family from 
whom Alexandria was named, “‘intends 
to decline serving”’ in the House of Bur- 
gesses, and he asks John to “come at 
Colo. Fairfax’s intentions, and let me 
know whether he proposes to offer him- 
self as a candidate.” He adds that Fair- 
fax’s brother-in-law, John Carlyle, had 
said “in a bantering way,” that “he did 
not know but they might send me, 
when I might know nothing of the mat- 
ter, from one or t’other of the counties.” 
If George Fairfax had stood for Fairfax 
County in 1754, as Weems says, he must 
have been defeated; and, now that he 
might be elected (as he actually was) 
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his neighbor and friend would scarcely 
have been making eyes at the constitu- 
ency. In point of fact there was no elec- 
tion in 1754, that of 1755 being the first 
in three years. 

The situation that thus emerges is 
quite simple and natural. Finding that 
his friend was to run in Fairfax, Wash- 
ington either transferred his candidacy 
to Frederick or—what is more probable 
—his backers “when he might know 
nothing of the matter” nominated him 
for “t’other” county. In either case he 
let the office seek the man, not even in- 
forming Adam Stephen of his candida- 
cy, and went to Fairfax to work for his 
friend. 

As for Parson Weems, he himself is 
authority for the statement that in the 
interest of moral and dramatic effect he 
dealt freely with matters of fact. His 
error of a year was doubtless uninten- 
tional ; but in his eyes there was a reason 
enough for transporting Washington’s 
regiment across the Blue Ridge and 
with it the murderous rage of such as 
Adam Stephen. As to the basic fact, this 
story, like that of the cherry-tree, is true. 
Warmed by election cheer, Washing- 
ton’s petulant violence swung loose for 
a moment—and so did the hickory stick 
of doughty William Payne. Then, night 
having brought counsel, Washington 
decided not to challenge the little man 
but to make him suitable amends. The 
two became friends, and in after life the 
man who was six foot three smilingly 
introduced little Payne to Mrs. Wash- 
ington as the man who had knocked 
him down. During the Revolution as is 
well known, he cajoled Lafayette out of 
a duel. If he had lived, he might well 
have dissuaded Hamilton from expos- 
ing himself to the murderous Burr. 
Now, thanks to Bishop Meade, to the 
long neglected rodomontade of Adam 
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Stephen, and to a small matter of chro- 
nology, we are able to trace Washing- 
ton’s moral and spiritual mood far back 
into his crude and turbulent youth. Dur- 
ing that night between the election 
brawl and his apology, we may be sure, 
his meditation was intense; only through 
the sessions of silent thought does pride 
such as his rise to such a height. 
“The tender part” to which Adam 
Stephen refers will afford considerable 
balm to those who find it hard to live 
always on the heights of moral and 
spiritual control, and is indeed essential 
to a full-length portrait, properly shad- 
ed, of Washington’s youth. As mili- 
tary commander he had alienated local 
horse-dealers, who tried to cheat the gov- 
ernment, and tavern-keepers bent on 
selling liquor to his men; he was strictly 
efficient, moderately dry—and defeated 
at the polls. But as a politician on 
the occasion of his second candidacy 
(1758), he loosened up and was very 
wet indeed—and triumphant—supply- 
ing rum punch, wine, etc., at the rate 
of a quart and a half each for a total of 
794 voters. Still he retained a certain 
sense of responsibility. Confronted by 
the staggering bill, he wrote: “I hope no 
exception was taken to any that voted 
against me, but that all were alike treat- 
ed, and all had enough. It is what I 
much desired.” This situation is very 
humanly and amusingly treated by R. T. 
Barton in Collections of the Virginia 
Historical Society, and by Hughes. Bar- 
ton speaks of a previous election in 
Frederick in which Washington got 
only 40 votes, as against 270 and 271 
respectively for his opponents. He gives 
the date as 1757 without citing his au- 
thority. Doubtless it was 1755—the 
election Adam Stephen refers to in 
which his “Poll was not despicable.” 
Hughes seems certainly right in giving 
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1755—the year of Washington’s great 
glory on Braddock’s field, of Adam 
Stephen’s letter, and of the election 
brawl in Fairfax County—as the date 
of his earliest candidacy. 

Historians who find themselves non- 
plussed by such trivial anecdotes as the 
one Gilbert Stuart related may well fix 
their minds instead upon the full text of 
the letter to Colonel Muse and upon the 
sturdy hickory of William Payne. A na- 
ture thus quick and passionate may be 
broken to bit and bridle but is scarcely to 
be extinguished. “E’en in our ashes live 
their wonted fires.” As late as his Presi- 
dency, certainly, Washington had still to 
contend with volcanic rages. His con- 
duct on hearing of St. Clair’s defeat by 
the Indians in 1791 strikingly illustrates 
his progress in self-control. We have two 
accounts. They are second hand, but 
both are based on the report of Tobias 
Lear, Washington’s secretary and sole 
witness of the scene. In essentials they 
are identical. The American army had 
been surprised in its camp and cut to 
pieces—and Washington, mindful of 
the harsh lesson ‘of his youth, had espe- 
cially instructed St. Clair to guard 
against surprises. The news came when 
he was at dinner with a considerable 
company. He left the table, read the des- 
patch and returned. Custis writes: ““No 
change was perceptible in his counte- 
nance.” Richard Rush adds that when 
the company passed to the drawing- 
room the President “spoke courteously 
to every lady in the room, as was his cus- 
tom.”” When he was alone with Lear, he 
still struggled for self-control—‘‘walk- 
ed backward and forward for some min- 
utes” without speaking, and with no 
change from the calm in his face. But 
presently Lear “‘perceived emotion.” 
“This rising in him, he broke out sud- 
denly” in bitter lamentations. In a re- 


newed effort at self-control, he “walked 
about the room several times, agitated 
but saying nothing.” Then “he stopped 
short and stood still a few seconds, when 
his wrath became terrible.” Custis says 
that, “in a paroxysm of anguish,” he 
struck his fists against his forehead 
“with fearful force,” Rush that “more 
than once he threw up his hands as he 
hurled imprecations upon St. Clair.” As 
we should say, he cursed and swore. “O 
God, God!” are the words which Rush 
attributes to him. Then he sat down. 
“He seemed conscious of his passion and 
uncomfortable. He was silent. . . . At 
length he said, in an altered voice, “This 
must not go beyond this room.’ ” After 
another and longer pause, “in a tone 
quite low,” he said: “General St. Clair 
shall have full justice.” In point of fact, 
St. Clair had that and more—sympathy 
for his “‘misfortune” and a renewal of 
Washington’s friendship. 

Such emotions, such sudden transi- 
tions to contrary moods, far transcend 
the literary possibilities of a diary. In 
public debate also, the man who is sub- 
ject to them is well advised to keep silent. 
But the fact that Washington was such 
a man explains many things. It explains 
his love of tragic acting—evident in 
ledger items for tickets bought and also 
in frequent quotations from Addison’s 
“Cato” and from the plays of Shake- 
speare, especially “Hamlet,” which 
gleam from his workaday correspond- 
ence. Above everything it explains the 
influence he exerted from the first over 
an entire people—who, unimpressed by 
the most intellectual discourse, have 
somehow a way of knowing when si- 
lence is golden. 

Thanks to such repressions, such si- 
lences, his conduct was simple and 
straightforward always; but his inward 
nature, as seen in the records of his 
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youth and in stray glimpses into the 
passions of maturity, was at once richer 
and more complicated than that of any 
of the brilliant and versatile group with 
whom he surrounded himself. It must 
always be kept in mind that he was pri- 
marily not cerebral but instinctive. Men 
who are able to subject their emotions to 
critical analysis and intelligent control 
achieve a certain consistency of charac- 
ter, even harmony of impulse. Such mas- 
tery as Washington asserted over his 
passions was primarily the mastery of 
will. The result was a fulness of nature, 
and an array of inward contradictions, 
which many or most of us, for better or 
for worse, outgrow with childhood. 
None of his fellows was so unlearned or 
so wise. None was so robust in pride or 
so deeply and sincerely humble. None 
had sterner resentments, or a kindlier 
tolerance of his enemies. None was so 
reckless in personal bravery or so cau- 
tious where the fate of the nation was 
at stake. None had so lofty a power of 
command or such subservience to legiti- 
mate authority. None devoted himself 
to the service of his country so ardently 
and so prominently, and none was so 
nearly destitute of personal ambition. 
None was outwardly so placid, even 
cold, or inwardly so warmly emotional. 
Yet, viewed in perspective, this nature 
in which all the vast primeval forces 
struggled ceaselessly for sway was so 
harmonious and so clear that the rank 
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and file of his ragged army, the prentice 
and the plowboy, understood and re- 
vered it. 

There was a loss, no doubt, when ex- 
plosive loquacity gave way to silence, 
when the turbulent rages of that glorious 
boy were tamed. In the exultation of his 
first fight on the frontier he wrote to 
his brother John: “I have heard the bul- 
lets whistle, and, believe me, there is 
something charming in the sound.” 
Fortunately or unfortunately, the letter 
found its way at once into print. The 
gossiping Horace Walpole described it 
as “rodomontade” and called young 
Washington “a brave braggart.” George 
II had a truer sense of it, remarking that 
Washington “would not say so if he had 
been used to hear many bullets.” He did 
not say so, in fact, when, at Braddock’s 
Defeat, four tore through his coat and 
two horses were shot under him—nor 
yet at the retreat from Manhattan when, 
in an agony of despair at the cowardice 
of his raw troops and their officers, he 
sought death from a British musket un- 
til his aides dragged him away. 

An acquaintance once asked him if it 
was true that he found charm in the 
whistling of bullets. “If I said so,” he an- 
swered, “it was when I was young.” Yet 
the self-subdued hero of the Revolution, 
whose destinies were not his own, may 
well have spoken “quietly,” as Wash- 
ington Irving surmised, thinking back- 


ward on what his youth had been. 


[To be followed in October with ‘Washington and Sally Fairfax’? by Mr. Corbin.] 











The Passing of the Street Cry 


BY JOHN J. NILES 
Author of ‘‘Singing Soldiers’’ 


E itinerant vender of wares is 
| many times a business genius in 
disguise. He also leads a hard life. 
Small boys bawl insults at him. Ambi- 
tious policemen ask him embarrassing 
questions, while housewives look upon 
him as an omen of bad luck—an ogre to 
be chased off by vicious dogs and shrill 
invectives. Withstanding all these vicis- 
situdes, he endured for centuries. But, 
alas! the modern invention of the chain 
store and the quick-delivery delicatessen 
has dealt the itinerant vender of wares a 
body blow. As the years pass he becomes 
a less frequent visitor. 

Who would think of buying pepper- 
pot soup from an old negro mammy, 
who trudges along with a steaming cal- 
dron, crying “Peppery pot,” when a 
soup of the same name can be had in 
neat tin cans—tin cans to be put away 
on the pantry-shelf to await consump- 
tion? I, for one, would like very much to 
buy pepper-pot soup from the old negro 
mammy, but I’m not given the oppor- 
tunity. The mammy is dead. And her 
call is dead, too. The tin-can industry, 
as related to soup distribution, possibly 
broke her heart. One of these old ne- 
gresses called her wares in the lower 
ranges of her voice. The word “pep- 
pery” was pronounced first. Then a few 
steps were taken and finally out came 
the word “pot.” Another did a high col- 
oratura wail, not unlike some of the pas- 
sages in the mad scene from “Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” 

But the most interesting of all the 
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soup-calls was the one which boldly de- 
clared curative value of the potion. Ac- 
cording to a safe tradition, it had one 
very blue note, near the end of the call, 
and was always in the minor key. 

All hot, all hot, all hot,* 


Make-a back strong, 
Make yo’ live long, 





Come buy my pepper pot, 
Pepper pot.t 
PEPPER POT 
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Pep-per pot. Pep-per pot. 


Among other singing soup-salesmen 
there is a negro whose legend still exists, 
although he disappeared in 1894. Dur- 
ing the great days of the steamboat trade 
he operated his little soup-pot and his 
fried-fish stand on the levee at Cincin- 


*This first statement was often repeated many times. 
{The blue note is in the last line. 
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nati, Ohio. His name was “Pollard.” 
He sold bean soup mostly. His custom- 
ers were negro roustabouts. He attract- 


ed his trade with the following call: 


Soupy, soupy, soupy, soupy, 
Soupy of de little white bean. 


But when the big flood of 1894 receded 
old Uncle Pollard was gone. No one ever 
saw him after that. My father tells me 
that his call sounded slightly as if he 
were calling hogs. It is also very much 
like the mocking song the doughboys 
sing to the mess-call in the United States 
army: 

Soupy, soupy, soupy, 

Without a single bean, 


Porky, porky, porky, 
Without a strip of lean. 


But the itinerant fishmongers supply 
endless material where the soup-sales- 
men fall down. Almost every city in 
America has its legend of unique fish- 
calls; that is, wherever fishing or the sale 
of fish gives the hawkers a job. 

For some unknown reason most oys- 
termen who still stick to singing their 
wares use the major keys in a most un- 
sentimental manner. From _ Boston 
comes the legend of a night-time oys- 
ter-salesman who sang his tune on one 
note. It must have been something like 
this: 

Chiny oy, Chiny oy, Chiny oy. 


How China became entangled in the 
shell-fish business is so far unexplained. 

There is another oyster-call which 
comes from the southland that in a way 
resembles an army bugle call. The caller 
was a white fellow who long since had 
given up shaving or washing. He be- 
lieved only in the appeal to the ear—not 
the appeal to the eye—and from the vol- 
ume of business he enjoyed one might 


have agreed with his psychology. He 
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pronounced the word oyster as if it were 
spelled “oystees”’: 


Oystees salt, oystees, oh salt oystees, oh. 


Two notable examples of how the 
fishmongers (aside from oystermen) go 
in for the minor keys come from south- 
ern Atlantic cities. One is a porgy-fish 
call and attempts to describe the noble 
fish in a very detailed manner, while 
the other plays on the personality of the 
salesman. First we have the “‘porgy” 
call: 

A minor. 

Porgy walk, porgy talk, 
Porgy eat wif a knife and a fork, 
Get your nice porgy. 

Then we have George’s call. He sold 
flounder, mullet, bass, swordfish, and 
shark steaks: 

George, George, George, George, 

My name’s George—fish man. 

Shark steaks for dem what likes ’em, 
Swordfish for dem what fights ’em, 
George, George, George, George, 

My name’s George. 

Flounder, mullet, bass. 


The famous old negro honey man of 
Charleston died a short while ago. He 
used to say: 


I’se got honey, yes ma’am, I’se got honey, 
Honey right frum de comb. 


The honey man in Knoxville, Tenn., 
however, had a more poetic imagina- 
tion. He declared himself as follows: 

Honey, honey—wild, tame, light ’er dark, 


Sweet as de juice of de hickory bark. 
Honey! Honey! 


(But his statement about hickory bark is 
not based on fact. Hickory-bark juice is 
a dark-brown liquid possessing no sweet- 
ness of its own, but when sweetened 
with sorghum or sugar, it so nearly re- 
sembles maple syrup that many back- 
woods folks prefer it.) 
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A great many years ago, in Louisville, 
Ky., there lived a strange old fellow 
known to the younger generation as 
“Bony Miser Rockfish.” No one seems 
to know the origin of the name. Bony 
was a ragpicker—a recluse and a symbol 
of all that was dark and terrible and 
sinister. It was Bony Miser Rockfish 
who came after bad little children in lieu 
of the hobgoblins. Bony lived in a house 
made of small sections of scrap tin, and, 
as well as I can remember, my grand- 
father was one of the few people who 
ever entered Bony’s shack. They had 
been engaged in the same war back in 
the sixties. 

Bony had an undiscovered past. He 
had once belonged to a “first family.” 
But when I knew him he drove a very 
much dilapidated mule toa rickety wag- 
on and cried a quarter-tone rag cry, 
which I have never been able to forget: 

Rags, ole iron, and copper and brass, and 

copper and brass. 

Oh rags, and iron and copper and brass, 

Ugh, huh, oh rags! 

RAG MAN 
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and brass. Oh, rags. Ugh, huh, oh -- - rags. 


I joined my ten-year-old contempo- 
raries and threw tomatoes at Bony Miser 


Rockfish, and Bony stood up in his rick- 
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ety cart and cursed all children. This 
also amused us no end. But fate played a 
trick on me. Five years later I was call- 
ing wares myself and having odd articles 
thrown at me by the next generation of 
trouble-hunters. I became an assistant 
cider-salesman in a street fair. We sold 
great beakers of hard cider for five cents. 
The business was good and we did well 
as long as my employer was able to stand 
up, but the alcoholic content of the cider 
interfered with business, so I joined a 
collar-button man, the cider man being 
meanwhile in jail. 

The apple juice was sold to this dog- 
gerel: 


Cider hard, cider clear, 
More for your nickel, better than beer. 


But the collar-button man was from 
Chicago and had the big-city idea of 
double meaning. His call went as fol- 
lows: 

What’s a ship without a sail, 


What’s a shirt without a [long pause] collar 
button? 


(In those long-ago days the word “tail” 
was just a little off the beaten track of 
well-bred English.) 

The most efficient call in that street 
fair (from a commercial point of view) 
came from the man who owned a ball- 
throwing concession. He had engaged a 
young black boy to put his head through 
a canvas curtain. Baseballs were sold at 
the rate of three for a nickel to be thrown 
at the lad’s head. It was a vicious pro- 
cedure—one which would surely not be 
encouraged in this modern day of up- 
rightness and vice supression-by-the- 
book. The negro dodged baseballs to the 
following ballyhoo: 

Nigger, nigger, never die, 
Black face and shiny eye, 

Give that nigger’s head a dent, 
Get a silver fifty cents. 
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The words ‘“‘dent” and “cents” were 
supposed to rhyme. The man who own- 
ed this concession wore a suit of large 
black-and-white checked material and 
smoked very black cigars. Two profes- 
sional ball-players came to the fair one 
afternoon and dented the negro’s head 
and the boss’s pocketbook for ten dol- 
lars. The ball-players were white about 
it; they gave the negro half of the win- 
nings, but he was fired that night. 

Since 1500, street cries have been 
used as musical material. In that year 
Clement Jannequin (whose home was 
originally in Holland) wrote a very 
pretty madrigal based on the street cries 
of Paris. Copies of it can be seen at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. A hundred 
years or so later an English composer 
wrote a rather dull piece of chamber mu- 
sic based on the call of the “Mad Boy of 
Edinburgh [Scotland].” According to 
history, the mad boy was a beggar who 
sang six measures of music about “fat 
meat being bonny and good to eat.” 
Thereupon the gentry chipped in with 
a few farthings to buy the beggar boy 
some fat meat. Copies of the mad-boy 
composition are still extant—very dim 
now, but still legible. 

Since then the music of the itinerant 
vender has found its way into all forms 
of serious composition—piano suites, 
symphonies, and operas. In the latter 
classification we have one very well- 
known example, namely, the street mu- 
sic in “Louise,” written by Gustave 
Charpentier and produced in 1go00. 

The American negro, however, has 
given our own street cries a very defi- 
nite quality all their own. Take, for ex- 
ample, the old mammy (Aunt Efel) 
who used to sell love-powders on court- 
days in Cheapside, Lexington, Ky. She’s 
gone now, and her husband, who 
preached some terrifying “‘hell-fur-sar- 
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tin” brand of religion, is gone too. But 
Aunt Efel’s call remains: 
Oh love powders! Snake eye for charm. 
Lucky bones. Bury ’em under doorstep. 
Oh love powders! Aunt Efel sells ’em. 
Snake eyes for charm. Oh love powders! 


And she had customers too. I bought 
love-powders of Aunt Efel—not to use 
for their original purpose but to encour- 
age more singing on the part of old Efel. 
Just across the way from Aunt Efel’s 
stand was a vicious-looking person 
brandishing a pair of dentist’s forceps. 
He bawled: “Out wid ’em! Out wid 
’em.”’ He pulled teeth on court-days for 
two bits. He was known as “Molar, the 
tooth-master.”’ Molar had a forerunner. 
Not that it matters to Molar particular- 
ly, but a great many, many years ago 
there was an itinerant tooth-puller who 
walked the streets of London town and 
in a very gentle manner announced him- 
self as ““Kind Heart, the tooth-drawer.” 
But the Americans are said to be a more 
sturdy race; they rather glory in a pub- 
lic display of suffering without a single 
flinch. When court-day was over I no- 
ticed a large spot of blood on the side- 
walk, which gave evidence of a success- 
ful day’s tooth-pulling. Molar operated 
in Louisville, Ky., occasionally; his 
stand was on the corner of 6th and Mar- 
ket Streets, where he pulled teeth by the 
light of a gasoline flare. 

Elsewhere I have attributed the fa- 
mous sassafras jail-house song to Alec 
Nibbly, my father’s cook and handy 
man. On investigation I discover that 
the exclusive rights were apparently not 
controlled by Nibbly. This song was also 
used as a kind of wail or hunger-distress 
signal by one Adolphus Baldwin (color- 
ed) of Lexington and Louisville, Ky. 
Now it appears that Dolph was a regu- 
lar customer at the jail-house. Whenever 
Dolph didn’t turn up at home his wo- 
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man (whoever she happened to be that 
month) knew pretty well where he 
would be. My father has told me for a 
fact that Dolph sang the jail-house wail 
to announce his incarceration to his lady 
friend. Almost at once there would be a 
great frying of pork chops and baking 
of corn bread, to be passed through the 
bars to the hungry Dolph. For jail- 
houses have always “fed very porely.” 

A poetic charcoal man once lived in 
Philadelphia. He drove a mule until the 
mule, wearying of life, just up and died. 
Then the charcoal man pushed a cart. 
His call runs along nicely in the major 
key until he comes to the last two notes, 
and then we encounter tones that one 
will not find on any standard piano. 
This fellow was not only a poet and a 
charcoal man but a very modern mu- 
sician. 

Charcoal by the bushel, 
Charcoal by the peck, 
Charcoal by the fryin’ pan, 
Or any way you lak’, 
Charcoal, charcoal. 


CHARCOAL MAN 
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The use of the sharp and the flat in the last two measures is 
a attempt to indicate the quarter tone. 


Skillets and ‘“‘skeeter-scoot”—what a 
combination of merchandise! Believe it 
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or not, but these two articles were sold 
by a pair of brothers who operated some 
years ago in Vicksburg, Miss. The skillet 
man was merely a kind of glorified tin- 
peddler. He sang in the minor key and 
his cadences nearly always ended in a 
descending direction. The “skeeter- 
scoot” man also sang in the minor key, 
but his call had an impish quality—a 
youthful lilt, leading the chance listener 
to believe that scooting mosquitoes was 
something of a humorous occupation. 
For those of you who do not know, 
“skeeter-scoot”’ was oil of citronella put 
up in tiny bottles, to be applied to the 
hands and face. It was supposed to “gas” 
the pests into staying away. Personally, 
I would almost as soon have the gal- 
nipping mosquito as the oil of citronella. 

This is the skillet call. One heard it 
in the daytime. 


Heah come dat pore ole skillet man, 
Skillets wif lids, 

Skillets wif two handles, 

Black ones, shiny ones, 
Long-handled forks, 

Tin spoons, 

Heah come dat pore ole skillet man. 


The “‘skeeter-scoot’” man operated 
only at night. 


Skeeter-scoot, skeeter-scoot, oh skeeter-scoot. 


As late as 1921, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
boasted of a clothes-prop man. The only 
way you could tell what he was selling 
was to examine his wares. He bawled his 
legend in such extraordinary English 
that newcomers or strangers passed him 
by as a mild kind of lunatic who hap- 
pened to own a horse and wagon and en- 
joyed yelling and driving. He drove a 
very nice horse and sold very fair props. 
He was a carpenter usually, but when 
the building trades slumped he would 
make up a load of props, oil up his voice, 
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and go forth, yelling as if his life de- 
pended upon it: 

Oak clothes props, 

Pine clothes props, 

Ash clothes props, 

Clothes prop man, straight from Kentucky. 

If any of you-all have ever tasted 
freshly ground, unadulterated horse- 
radish, you will know what I mean 
when I say that the more modern bottled 
article is a very sorry substitute. But the 
grinders of horseradish are disappear- 
ing. The bottled article is garnished 
with a colored label and (freshness no 
longer being a particular virtue) is guar- 
anteed to keep indefinitely. Some say 
that the passing of the corner saloon has 
to do with the unpopularity of horse- 
radish and, naturally, the disappearance 
of the grinders. 

Long ago, in my early youth, I made 
the acquaintance of several men whose 
entire living depended upon the prepara- 
tion and sale of horseradish root. They 
had little foot-powered grinders. Some 
of them went so far as to grind cocoanut 
too. But it required two grinding-wheels 
for this innovation. Horseradish and 
cocoanut cannot be ground in the same 
hopper. One Black Tom was a horse- 
radish man. He pushed a little grinder 
ahead of him and sang the legend of his 
wares to the most pathetic of tunes: 

Horseradish, horseradish. 

Ole black Tom never lies, 

Grinds yo’ horseradish fo’ yo’ eyes— 

Horseradish, horseradish. 


HORSERADISH MAN 
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Whenever the street venders go singly 
or operate in very small towns where 
they have no noisy competitors, one will 
find the quality and the character of the 
call to be very subdued. For example, 
the blackberry man in Charleston, S. C., 
who said: “Blackberry, blackberry, 
blackberry; Blackem, blackem, black- 
em, blackem.” Being unhampered by 
loud-talking competitors, he hardly 
raised his voice above a conversational 
tone. 

But the hot-corn man! That fellow 
had competition and he overcame it in 
no mild manner. Indeed, he reared back 
and opened up both barrels and scream- 
ed out his product to all the world. He 
used the minor scale and the top of his 
range was almost off the upper end of 
the piano. He proved that energy and 
strength and pep have a lot to do with 
success in business ventures, because he 
sold his hot corn in great quantities. 

Hot corn, hot corn, 
Heah’s your lily-white hot corn. 


Hot corn, hot corn, 
Heah’s yo’ lily-white hot corn. 


HOT CORN 
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Hot corn,hot corn,Heah’s yo’ lily-white hot cori:. 


The only other person who ever ap- 
proached the hot-corn man in volume 
of noise and highness of pitch was a ne- 
gro woman in Louisville, Ky., who sold 

















medicine. It seems that her husband was 
employed by an Indian who manufac- 
tured what he called ““Shawnee Indian 
Remedies.”’ Now this Indian had a bad 
record and was ultimately killed. Al- 
most at once his negro employee disap- 
peared and was never seen again. But his 
wife had discovered the secret (if any) 
of the Indian’s medicine. She carried on. 
She established one of her sons as the 
driver of the wagon (in her husband’s 
lace) and proceeded to sell the wares in 
the back alleys to people of her own 
color. It is comforting to relate that she 
did a very good business, lived well, and 
educated her entire family of eight on 
the proceeds of the “Shawnee Indian 
Remedies.” 
Her call was a scream in the minor 
key: 
Shawnee Indian remedies, 
Rat and roach paste, 


Hair restorer, 
Swamp root for rheumatism. 


But the itinerant vender and all that 
is romantic in him is disappearing. In 
the last few months a great hue and cry 
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has been raised by the United Citizens 
Peddlers Association of lower New 
York City. The centre of this latest dis- 
cussion is Orchard Street, where for gen- 
erations the push-carts have sold (quot- 
ing Mr. Earl Sparling in the New York 
Telegram) corsets and corsages, step-ins 
and slices of pineapple, silk socks, pants, 
and assorted chocolates. . . . But the 
New York City street-cleaning depart- 
ment has to carry twelve trucks of gar- 
bage away every day from the scene of 
the Orchard Street peddling-stands. . . . 
This seems to be reason enough to ban- 
ish the most picturesque of New York’s 
tradesmen. 

In Louisville, Ky., they tell me that 
Bony Miser Rockfish has long since 
disappeared. The Charleston, S. C., 
honey man has joined the ice-cream 
man. Their calls will never be heard 
again. Black Tom has given up his noisy 
little horseradish machine. The street 
venders are following the Yankee ped- 
dlers of the early Revolutionary days. 
. . » The chain store and the quick-de- 
livery delicatessen are victorious. . . 
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A Farewell to Arms 


BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Tue turning point of this story of love against the background of death and 
contamination of war comes in the chapters you are about to read. This part of the 
story opens in the midst of the Caporetto retreat. As a piece of writing about war it 
is distinctive, and is one of the great moments of the book. 

At this point, Frederic Henry, an American lieutenant of an Italian ambulance 
unit, has just abandoned his three cars to the mud, and with his three drivers, Piani, 
Aymo, and Bonello, is joining on foot the crowd retreating toward Udine. 

The early part of the story tells how the American met Catherine Barkley, 
an English V. A. D. nurse, whose fiance had been killed in the Somme. Frederic, 
physically attracted, approaches her with no thought of love. She first rebuffs, then 
accepts him. A few days later, he is severely wounded and is sent to a hospital in 
Milan. 

When Catherine comes into his room, he realizes that he is in love with her. 
He wants to marry her. She refuses because it would mean that she would be sent 
away. They spend a happy summer together. As he is ordered back to his post in 
October, Catherine tells him she is going to have a baby. She still refuses marriage 
and assures him she can carry on, that he is to come to her as soon as he can. 

Thoughts of Catherine have followed him in the retreat. 


XXX 


river. There was a long line of 
abandoned trucks and carts on the 
road leading up to the bridge. No one 
was in sight. The river was high and the 
bridge had been blown up in the centre; 
the stone arch was fallen into the river 
and the brown water was going over it. 
We went on up the bank looking for a 
place to cross. Up ahead I knew there 
was a railway-bridge and I thought we 
might be able to get across there. The 
path was wet and muddy. We did not 
see any troops; only abandoned trucks 
and stores. Along the river bank there 
was nothing and no one but the wet 
brush and muddy ground. We went on 
up the bank and finally we saw the rail- 
way-bridge. 
“What a beautiful bridge,” Aymo 


I: we were on a road that led toa 


said. It was a long plain iron bridge 
across what was usually a dry river bed. 

“We better hurry and get across be- 
fore they blow it up,” I said. 

“There’s nobody to blow it up,” 
Piani said. ““They’re all gone.” 

“It’s probably mined,” Bonello said. 
“You cross first, Tenente.” 

“Listen to the anarchist,” Aymo said. 
“Make him go first.” 

“T'll go,” I said. “It won’t be mined 
to blow up with one man.” 

“You see,” Piani said. “That is 
brains. Why haven’t you brains, anar- 
chist ?” 

“If I had brains I wouldn’t be here,” 
Bonello said. 

“That’s pretty good, Tenente,” 
Aymo said. 

“That’s pretty good,” I said. We 
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were close to the bridge now. The sky 
had clouded over again and it was rain- 
ing a little. The bridge looked long and 
solid. We climbed up the embankment. 

“Come one at a time,” I said, and 
started across the bridge. I watched the 
ties and the rails for any trip wires or 
signs of explosive but I saw nothing. 
Down below the gaps in the ties the 
river ran muddy and fast. Ahead across 
the wet countryside I could see Udine 
in the rain. Across the bridge I looked 
back. Just up the river was another 
bridge. As I watched a yellow mud-col- 
ored motor-car crossed it. The sides of 
the bridge were high and the body of 
the car, once on, was out of sight. But 
I saw the heads of the driver, the man 
on the seat with him, and the two men 
on the rear seat. They all wore German 
helmets. Then the car was over the 
bridge and out of sight behind the trees 
and the abandoned vehicles on the road. 
I waved to Aymo who was crossing and 
to the others to come on. I climbed 
down and crouched beside the railway 
embankment. Aymo came down with 
me. 

“Did you see the car?” I asked. 

“No. We were watching you.” 

. “A German staff car crossed on the 
upper bridge.” 

“A staff car?” 

a 

“Holy Mary.” 

The others came and we all crouch- 
ed in the mud behind the embankment 
looking across the rails at the bridge, 
the line of trees, the ditch and the road. 

“Do you think we’re cut off then, Te- 
nente ?”’ 

“T don’t know. All I know is a Ger- 
man staff car went along that road.” 

“You don’t feel funny, Tenente? You 


haven’t got strange feelings in the 
head?” 





“Don’t be funny, Bonello.” 

“What about a drink ?”’ Piani asked. 
“If we're cut off we might as well have 
a drink.” He unhooked his canteen and 
uncorked it. 

“Look! Look!” Aymo said and point- 
ed toward the road. Along the top of 
the stone bridge we could see German 
helmets moving. They were bent for- 
ward and moved smoothly, almost su- 
pernaturally, along. As they came off 
the bridge we saw them. They were 
bicycle troops. I saw the faces of the 
first two. They were ruddy and healthy 
looking. Their helmets came low down 
over their foreheads and the side of 
their faces. Their carbines were clipped 
to the frame of the bicycles. Stick 
bombs hung handle down from their 
belts. Their helmets and their gray uni- 
forms were wet and they rode easily 
looking ahead and to both sides. There 
were two—then four in line, then two, 
then almost a dozen; then another doz- 
en—then one alone. They did not talk 
but we could not have heard them be- 
cause of the noise from the river. They 
were gone out of sight up the road. 

“Holy Mary,” Aymo said. 

“They were Germans,” Piani said. 
“Those weren’t Austrians.” 

“Why isn’t there somebody here to 
stop them ?”’ I said. “Why haven’t they 
blown the bridge up? Why aren’t there 
machine-guns along this embank- 
ment?” 

“You tell us, Tenente,”’ Bonello said. 

I was very angry. 

“The whole bloody thing is crazy. 
Down below they blow up a little 
bridge. Here they leave a bridge on the 
main road. Where is everybody? Don’t 
they try and stop them at all?” 

“You tell us, Tenente,”’ Bonello said. 
I shut up. It was none of my business; 
all I had to do was to get to Pordenone 
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with three ambulances. I had failed at 
that. All I had to do now was get to 
‘ Pordenone. I probably could not even 
get to Udine. The hell I couldn’t. The 
thing to do was be calm and not get 
shot or captured. 

“Didn't you have a canteen open?” 
I asked Piani. He handed it to me. I 
took a long drink. “We might as well 
start,” I said. “There’s no hurry 
though. Do you want to eat some- 
thing?” 

“This is no place to stay,” Bonello 
said. 

“All right. We'll start.” 

“Should we keep on this side—out 
of sight?” 

“We'll be better off on top. They 
may come along this bridge too. We 
don’t want them on top of us before we 
see them.” 

We walked along the railroad track. 
On both sides of us stretched the wet 
plain. Ahead across the plain was the 
hill of Udine. The roofs fell away from 
the castle on the hill. We could see the 
campanile and the clock tower. There 
were many mulberry-trees in the fields. 
Ahead I saw a place where the rails 
were torn up. The ties had been dug out 
too and thrown down the embankment. 

“Down! down!” Aymo said. We 
dropped down beside the embankment. 
There was another group of cyclists 
passing along the road. I looked over 
the edge and saw them go on. 

“They saw us but they went on,” 
Aymo said. 

“We'll get killed up there, Tenente,” 
Bonello said. 

“They don’t want us,” I said. 
“They're after something else. We're 
in more danger if they should come on 
us suddenly.” 

“Td rather walk here out of sight,” 
Bonello said. 


“All right. We'll walk along the 
tracks.” 

“Do you think we can get through?” 
Aymo asked. 

“Sure. There aren’t very many of 
them yet. We'll go through in the 
dark.” 

“What was that staff car doing?” 

“Christ knows,” I said. We kept on 
up the tracks. Bonello tired of walking 
in the mud of the embankment and 
came up with the rest of us. The rail- 
way moved south away from the high- 
way now and we could not see what 
passed along the road. A short bridge 
over a canal was blown up but we climb- 
ed across on what was left of the span. 
We heard firing ahead of us. 

We came up on the railway beyond 
the canal. It went on straight toward 
the town across the low fields. We could 
see the line of the other railway ahead 
of us. To the north was the main road 
where we had seen the cyclists; to the 
south there was a small branch road 
across the fields with thick trees on each 
side. I thought we had better cut to the 
south and work around the town that 
way and across country toward Campo- 
formio and the main road to the Taglia- 
mento. We could avoid the main line 
of the retreat by keeping to the sec- 
ondary roads beyond Udine. I knew 
there were plenty of side roads across 
the plain. I started down the embank- 
ment. 

“Come on,” I said. We would make 
for the side road and work to the south 
of the town. We all started down the 
embankment. A shot was fired from the 
side road. The bullet went into the mud 
of the embankment. 

“Go on back,” I shouted. I started up 
the embankment, slipping in the mud. 
The drivers were ahead of me. I went 
up the embankment as fast as I could 
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o. Two more shots came from the 
thick brush and Aymo, as he was‘cross- 
ing the tracks, lurched, tripped and fell 
face down. We pulled him down on the 
other side and turned him over. “His 
head ought to be up hill,” I said. Piani 
moved him around. He lay in the mud 
on the side of the embankment, his feet 
pointing down hill, breathing blood ir- 
regularly. The three of us squatted over 
him in the rain. He was hit low in the 
back of the neck and the bullet had 
ranged upward and come out under the 
right eye. He died while I was stopping 
up the two holes. Piani laid his head 
down, wiped at his face with a piece of 
the emergency dressing, then let it 
alone. 

“The ,” he said. 

“They weren’t Germans,” I said. 
“There can’t be any Germans over 
there.” 

“Italians,” Piani said, using the word 
as an epithet, “Italiani!” Bonello said 
nothing. He was sitting beside Aymo, 
not looking at him. Piani picked up 
Aymo’s cap where it had rolled down 
the embankment and_ put it over his 
face. He took out his ganteen. 

“Do you want a drink ?” Piani hand- 
ed Bonello the canteen. 

“No,” Bonello said. He turned to me. 
“That might have happened to us any 
time on the railway tracks.” 

“No.” I said. “It was because we 
started across the field.” 

Bonello shook his head. “Aymo’s 
dead,” he said. “Who’s dead next, Te- 
nente? Where do we go now?” 

“Those were Italians that shot,” I 
said. “They weren’t Germans.” 

“I suppose if they were Germans 
they’d have killed all of us,” Bonello 
said. 

j “We are in more danger from Ital- 
ians than Germans,” I said. “The rear 











guard are afraid of everything. The 
Germans know what they’re after.” 

“You reason it out, Tenente,” Bonello 
said. 

“Where do we go now?” Piani 
asked. 

“We better lie up some place till it’s 
dark. If we could get south we'd be 
all right.” 

“They'd have to shoot us all to prove 
they were right the first time,” Bonello 
said. “I’m not going to try them.” 

“We'll find a place to lie up as near 
to Udine as we can get and then go 
through when it’s dark.” 

“Let’s go, then,” Bonello said. We 
went down the north side of the em- 
bankment. I looked back. Aymo lay in 
the mud on the slope of the embank- 
ment. He was quite small and his arms 
were by his side, his puttee-wrapped 
legs and muddy boots together, his cap 
over his face. He looked very dead. It 
was raining. I had liked him as well as 
any one I ever knew. I had his papers in 
my pocket and would write to his fam- 
ily. Ahead across the fields was a farm- 
house. There were trees around it and 
the farm buildings were built against 
the house. There was a balcony along 
the second floor held up by columns. 

“We better keep a little way apart,” 
I said. “I'll go ahead.” I started toward 
the farmhouse. There was a path across 
the field. 

Crossing the field I did not know but 
that some one would fire on us from the 
trees near the farmhouse or from the 
farmhouse itself. I walked toward it see- 
ing it very clearly. The balcony of the 
second floor merged into the barn and 
there was hay coming out between the 
columns. The courtyard was of stone 
blocks and all the trees were dripping 
with the rain. There was a big empty 
two-wheeled cart, the shafts tipped high 
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up in the rain. I came to the courtyard, 
crossed it, and stood under the shelter of 
the balcony. The door of the house was 
open and I went in. Bonello and Piani 
came in after me. It was dark inside. I 
went back to the kitchen. There were 
ashes of a fire on the big open hearth. 
The pots hung over the ashes, but they 
were empty. I looked around but I 
could not find anything to eat. 

“We ought to lie up in the barn,” I 
said. “Do you think you could find any- 
thing to eat, Piani, and bring it up 
there?” 

“T’ll look,” Piani said. 

“T’'ll look too,” Bonello said. 

“All right,” I said. “I'll go up and 
look at the barn.” I found a stone stair- 
way that went up from the stable un- 
derneath. The stable smelt dry and 
pleasant in the rain. The cattle were all 
gone, probably driven off when they 
left. The barn was half full of hay. 
There were two windows in the roof, 
one was blocked with boards, the other 
was a narrow dormer window on the 
north side. There was a chute so that 
hay might be pitched down to the cat- 
tle. Beams crossed the opening down 
into the main floor where the hay carts 
drove in when the hay was hauled in to 
be pitched up. I heard the rain on the 
roof and smelled the hay and, when I 
went down, the clean smell of dried 
dung in the stable. We could pry a 
board.loose and see out of the south win- 
dow down into the courtyard. The other 
window looked out on the field toward 
the north. We could get out of either 
window onto the roof and down, or go 
down the hay chute if the stairs were 
impractical. It was a big barn and we 
could hide in the hay if we heard any 
one. It seemed like a good place. I was 
sure we could have gotten through to 
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the south if they had not fired on us. 
It was impossible that there were Ger- 
mans there. They were coming from the 
north and down the road from Cividale. 
They could not have come through 
from the south. The Italians were even 
more dangerous. They were frightened 
and firing on anything they saw. Last 
night on the retreat we had heard that 
there had been many Germans in Ital- 
ian uniforms mixing with the retreat in 
the north. I did not believe it. That was 
one of those things you always heard in 
the war. It was one of the things the 
enemy always did to you. You did not 
know any one who went over in Ger- 
man uniform to confuse them. Maybe 
they did but it sounded difficult. I did 
not believe the Germans did it. I did 
not believe they had to. There was no 
need to confuse our retreat. The size of 
the army and the fewness of the roads 
did that. Nobody gave any orders, let 
alone Germans. Still they would shoot 
us for Germans. They shot Aymo. The 
hay smelled good and lying in a barn 
in the hay took away all the years in be- 
tween. We had lain in hay and talked 
and shot sparrows with an air rifle when 
they perched in the triangle cut high up 
in the wall of the barn. The barn was 
gone now and one year they had cut 
the hemlock woods and there were only 
stumps, dried tree tops, branches and 
fire weed where the woods had been. 
You could not go back. If you did not 
go forward what happened? You never 
got back to Milan And if you got back 
to Milan what happened? I listened to 
the firing to the north toward Udine. I 
could hear machine-gun firing. There 
was no shelling. That was something. 
They must have gotten some troops 
along the road. I looked down in the 
half light of the hay barn and saw Piani 
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standing on the hauling floor. He had 
a long sausage, a jar of something and 
two bottles of wine under his arm. 

“Come up,” I said. “There is the 
ladder.”’ Then I realized that i should 
help him with the things and went 
down. I was vague in the head from ly- 
ing in the hay. I had been nearly asleep. 

“‘Where’s Bonello?”’ I asked. 

“T’'ll tell you.” Piani said. We went 
up the ladder. Up on the hay we set 
the things down. Piani took out his 
knife with the corkscrew and drew 
the cork on a wine bottle. 

“They have sealing wax on it,” he 
said. “It must be good.”” He smiled. 

“Where’s Bonello?” I asked. 

Piani looked at me. 

“He went away, Tenente,” he said. 
“He wanted to be a prisoner.” 

I did not say anything. 

“He was afraid we would get killed.” 

I held the bottle of wine and did not 
say anything. 

“You see we don’t believe in the war 
anyway, Tenente.” 

“Why didn’t you go?” I asked. 

“I did not want to leave you.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“T don’t know, Tenente. He went 
away.” 

“All right,” I said. “Will you cut the 
sausage.” 

Piani looked at me in the half light. 

“I cut it while we were talking,” he 
said. We sat in the hay and ate the sau- 
sage and drank the wine. It must have 
been wine they had saved for a wed- 
ding. It was so old that it was losing its 
color. 

“You look out of this window, 
Luigi,” I said. “I'll go look out the other 
window.” 

We had each been drinking out of 
one of the bottles and I took my bottle 





with me and went over to the wall and 
lay flat on the hay and looked out the 
narrow window at the wet country. I do 
not know what I expected to see but I 
did not see anything except the fields 
and the bare mulberry trees and the rain 
falling. I drank the wine and it did not 
make me feel good. They had kept it 
too long and it had gone to pieces and 
lost its quality and color. I watched it 
get dark outside; the darkness came 
very quickly. It would be a black night 
with the rain. When it was dark there 
was no use watching any more so I 
went over to Piani. He was lying asleep 
and I did not wake him but sat down 
beside him for a while. He was a big 
man and he slept heavily. After a while 
I woke him and we started. 

That was a very strange night. I do 
not know what I had expected—death 
perhaps and shooting in the dark and 
running, but nothing happened. We 
waited lying flat beyond the ditch along 
the main road while a German battalion 
passed. Then when they were gone we 
crossed the road and went on to the 
north. We were very close to Germans 
twice in the rain but they did not see 
us. We got past the town to the north 
without seeing any Italians, then after 
a while came on the main channels of 
the retreat and walked all night toward 
the Tagliamento. I had not realized 
how gigantic the retreat was. The whole 
country was moving as well as the army. 
We walked all night, making better 
time than the vehicles. My leg ached 
and I was tired but we made good time. 
It seemed so silly for Bonello to have de- 
cided to be taken prisoner. There was no 
danger. We had walked through two 
armies without incident. If Aymo had 
not been killed there would never have 
seemed to be any danger. No one had 

















bothered us when we were in plain sight 
along the railway. The killing came 
suddenly and unreasonably. I wonder- 
ed where Bonello was. 

“How do you feel, Tenente?” Piani 
asked. We were going along the side of 
a road crowded with vehicles and 
troops. 

“Fine.” 

“I’m tired of this walking.” 

“Well, all we have to dois walk now. 
We don’t have to worry.” 

*“‘Bonello was a fool.” 

“He was a fool all right.” 

“What will you do about him, Te- 
nente?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Can’t you just put him down as 
taken prisoner?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You see if the war went on they 
would make bad trouble for his fam- 
ily.” 

Verhe war won’t go on,” a soldier 
said. “We’re going home. The war is 
over.” 

“Everybody’s going home.” 

“We're all going home.” 

“Come on, Tenente,” Piani said. He 
wanted to get past them. 

“Tenente? Who’s a Tenente? A 
basso gli ufficiali! Down with the off- 
cers!” 

Piani took me by the arm. “I better 
call you by your name,” he said. “They 
might try and make trouble. They’ve 
shot some officers.” We worked up past 
them. 

“I won’t make a report that will 
make trouble for his family.” I went 
on with our conversation. 

“Tf the war is over it makes no differ- 
ence,” Piani said. “But I don’t believe 
it’s over. It’s too good that it should be 
over.” 

“We'll know pretty soon,” I said. 
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“T don’t believe it’s over. They all 
think it’s over but I don’t believe it.” 

“E’viva la Pace,” a soldier shouted 
out. “We're going home.” 

“It would be fine if we all went 
home,” Piani said. ““Wouldn’t you like 
to go home?” 

—,” 

“We'll never go. I don’t think it’s 
over. 

“Andiamo acasa!”’ a soldier shouted. 

“They throw away their rifles,” Pi- 
ani said. “They take them off and drop 
them down while they’re marching. 
Then they shout.” 

“They ought to keep their rifles.” 

“They think if they throw away their 
rifles they can’t make them fight.” 

In the dark and the rain, making our 
way along the side of the road I could 
see that many of thetroops still had their 
rifles. They stuck up above the capes. 

“What brigade are you?” an officer 
called out. 

“Brigata di Pace,” some one shouted. 
“Peace Brigade!” The officer said noth- 
ing. 

““What does he say? What does the 
officer say?” 

“Down with the officer. E’viva la 
Pace!” 

“Come on,” Piani said. We passed 
two British ambulances, abandoned in 
the block of vehicles. 

“They’re from Gorizia,” Piani said. 
“T know the cars.” 

“They got further than we did.” 

“They started earlier.” 

“TI wonder where the drivers are?” 

“Up ahead probably.” 

“The Germans have stopped outside 
Gorizia,” I said. “These people will all 
get across the river.” 

“Yes,” Piani said. “That’s why I 
think the war will go on.” 

“The Germans could come on,” I 
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said. “I wonder why they don’t come 
on. 

“I don’t know. I don’t know any- 
thing about this kind of war.” 

“They have to wait for their trans- 
port, I suppose.” 

“1 don’t know,” Piani said. Alone he 
was much gentler. When he was with, 
the others he was a very rough talker. 

“Are you married, Luigi on 

“You know I am married.” 

“Is that why you did not want to be 
a prisoner?” 

“That is one reason. Are you mar- 
ried, Tenente ?” 

“No.” 

“Neither is Bonello.” 

“You can’t tell anything by a man’s 
being married. But I should think a 
married man would want to get back 
to his wife,” I said. I would be glad to 
talk about wives. 

“Yes.” 

“How are your feet?” 

“They're sore enough.” 

Before daylight we reached the bank 
of the Tagliamento and followed down 
along the flooded river to the bridge 
where all the traffic was crossing. 

“They ought to be able to hold at this 
river,” Piani said. In the dark the flood 
looked high. The water swirled and it 
was wide. The wooden bridge was near- 
ly three-quarters of a mile across, and 
the river, that usually ran in marrow 
channels in the wide stony bed far be- 
low the bridge, was close under the 
wooden planking. We went along the 
bank and then worked our way into the 
crowd that were crossing the bridge. 
Crossing slowly in the rain a few feet 
above the flood, pressed tight in the 
crowd, the box of an artillery caisson just 
ahead, I looked over the side and watch- 
ed the river. Now that we could not go 
our own pace I felt very tired. There 
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was no exhilaration in crossing the 
bridge. I wondered what it would be 
like if a plane bombed it in the day- 
time. 

“*Piani,” I said. 

“‘Here I am, Tenente.” He was a lit- 
tle ahead in the jam. No one was talk- 
ing. They were all trying to get across as 
soon as they could; thinking only of 
that. We were almost across. At the 
far end of the bridge there were officers 
and carabinieri standing on both sides 
flashing lights. I saw them silhouetted 
against the sky line. As we came close 
to them I saw one of the officers point 
to a man in the column. A carabiniere 
went in after him and came out hold- 
ing the man by the arm. He took him 
away from the road. We came almost 
opposite them. The officers were scru- 
tinizing every one in the column, some- 
times speaking to each other, going for- 
ward to flash a light in some one’s face. 
They took some one else out just before 
we came opposite. I saw the man. He 
was a lieutenant-colonel. I saw the 
stars in the box on his sleeve as they 
flashed a light on him. His hair was 
gray and he was short and fat. The 
carabiniere pulled him in behind the 
line of officers. As we came opposite I 
saw one or two of them look at me. 
Then one pointed at me and spoke toa 
carabiniere. I saw the carabiniere start 
for me, come through the edge of the 
column toward me, then felt him take 
me by the collar. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I said 
and hit him in the face. I saw his face 
under the hat, upturned mustaches, and 
blood coming down his cheek. Another 
one dove in toward us. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I 
said. He did not answer. He was watch- 
ing a chance to grab me. I put my arm 
behind me to loosen my pistol. 
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“Don’t you know you can’t touch an 
officer ?” 

The other one grabbed me from be- 
hind and pulled my arm up so that it 
twisted in the socket. I turned with 
him and the other one grabbed me 
around the neck. I kicked his shins and 
got my left knee into his groin. 

“Shoot him if he resists,” I heard 
some one say. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” I 
tried to shout but my voice was not very 
loud. They had me at the side of the 
road now. 

“Shoot him if he resists,” an officer 
said. “Take him over back.” 

“Who are you?” 

“You'll find out.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Battle police,” another officer said. 

“Why don’t you ask me to step over 
instead of having one of these airplanes 
grab me?” 

They did not answer. They did not 
have to answer. They were battle po- 
lice. 

“Take him back there with the 
others,” the first officer said. “You see, 
he speaks Italian with an accent.” 

“So do you, you »” I said. 

“Take him back with the others,” 
the first officer said. They took me 
down behind the line of officers below 
the road toward a group of people in a 
field by the river bank. As we walked 
toward them shots were fired. I saw 
flashes of the rifles and heard the re- 
ports. We came up to the group. There 
were four officers standing together, 
with a man in front of them with a cara- 
biniere on each side of him. A group 
of men were standing guarded by cara- 
binieri. Four other carabinieri stood 
near the questioning officers, leaning on 
their carbines They were wide-hatted 
carabinieri. The two who had me 
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shoved me in with the group waiting to 
be questioned. I looked at the man the 
officers were questioning. He was the 
fat gray-haired little lieutenant-colonel 
they had taken out of the column. The 
questioners had all the efficiency, cold- 
ness and command of themselves of 
Italians who are firing and are not being 
fired on. 

“Your brigade?” 

He told them. 

“Regiment?” 

He told them. 

“Why are you not with your regi- 
ment?” 

He told them. 

“Do you not know that an officer 
should be with his troops?” 

He did. 

That was all. Another officer spoke. 

“Tt is you and such as you that have 
let the barbarians onto the sacred soil 
of the fatherland.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

“It is because of treachery such as 
yours that we have lost the fruits of vic- 
tory.” 

“Have you ever been in a retreat?” 
the lieutenant-colonel asked. 

“Italy should never retreat.” 

We stood there in the rain and listen- 
ed to this. We were facing the officers 
and the prisoner stood in front and a 
little to one side of us. 

“If you are going to shoot me,” the 
lieutenant-colonel said, “please shoot 
me at once without further question- 
ing. The questioning is stupid.” He 
made the sign of the cross. The officers 
spoke together. One wrote something 
on a pad of paper. 

“Abandoned his troops; ordered to be 
shot,” he said. 

Two carabinieri took the lieutenant- 
colonel to the river bank. He walked in 
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the rain, an old man with his hat off, a 
carabiniere on either side. I did not 
watch them shoot him but I heard the 
shots. They were questioning some one 
else. This officer too was separated from 
his troops. He was not allowed to make 
an explanation. He cried when they 
read the sentence and they were ques- 
tioning another when they shot him. 
They made a point of being intent on 
questioning the next man while the 
man who had been questioned before 
was being shot. In this way there was 
obviously nothing they could do about 
it. I did not know whether I should wait 
to be questioned or make a break now. 
I was obviously a German in Italian 
uniform. I saw how their minds work- 
ed; if they had minds and if they work- 
ed. They were all young men and they 
were saving their country. The second 
army was being reformed beyond the 
Tagliamento. They were executing ofh- 
cers of the rank of major and above, who 
were separated from their troops. They 
were also dealing summarily with Ger- 
man agitators in Italian uniforms. They 
wore steel helmets. Only two of us had 
steel helmets. Some of the carabinieri 
had them. The other carabinieri wore 
the wide hats. Airplanes we called 
them. We stood in the rain and were 
taken out one at a time to be questioned 
and shot. So far they had shot every 
one they had questioned. The question- 
ers had that beautiful detachment and 
devotion to stern justice of men dealing 
in death without being in any danger of 
it. They were questioning a full colonel 
of a line regiment. Three more officers 
had just been put in with us. 

“Where was his regiment?” 

I looked at the carabinieri. They 
were looking at the newcomers. The 
others were looking at the colonel. I 
ducked down, pushed between two 








men, and ran for the river, my head 
down. I tripped at the edge and went in 
with a splash. The water was very cold 
and I stayed under as long as I could. I 
could feel the current swirl me and I 
stayed under until I thought I could 
never come up. The minute I came up 
I took a breath and went down again. 
It was easy to stay under with so much 
clothing and my boots. When I came 
up the second time I saw a piece of tim- 
ber ahead of me and reached it and held 
on with one hand. I kept my head be- 
hind it and did not even look over it. I 
did not want to see the bank. There 
were shots when I ran and shots when 
I came up the first time. I heard them 
when I was almost above water. There 
were no shots now. The piece of timber 
swung in the current and I held it with 
one hand. I looked at the bank. It seem- 
ed to be going by very fast. There was 
much wood in the stream. The water 
was very cold. We passed the brush of 
an island above the water. I held onto 
the timber with both hands and let it 
take me along. The shore was out of 
sight now. 


XXXI 


You do not know how long you are 
in a river when the current moves swift- 
ly. It seems a long time and it may be 
very short. The water was cold and in 
flood and many things passed that had 
been floated off the banks when the 
river rose. I was lucky to have a heavy 
timber to hold on to, and I lay in the 
icy water with my chin on the wood, 
holding as easily as I could with both 
hands. I was afraid of cramps and I 
hoped we would move toward the shore. 
We went down the river in a long 
curve. It was beginning to be light 
enough so I could see the bushes along 
the shore line. There was a brush island 
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ahead and the current moved toward 
the shore. I wondered if I should take 
off my boots and clothes and try to 
swim ashore, but decided not to. I had 
never thought of anything but that I 
would reach the shore some way, and 
I would be in a bad position if I landed 
barefoot. I had to get to Mestre some 
way. 

I watched the shore come close, then 
swing away, then come closer again. 
We were floating more slowly. The 
shore was very close now. I could see 
twigs on the willow bush. The timber 
swung slowly so that the bank was be- 
hind me and I knew we were in an 
eddy. We went slowly around. As I saw 
the bank again, very close now, I tried 
holding with one arm and kicking and 
swimming the timber toward the bank 
with the other, but I did not bring it any 
closer. I was afraid we would move out 
of the eddy and, holding with one hand, 
I drew up my feet so they were against 
the side of the timber and shoved hard 
toward the bank. I could see the brush, 
but even with my momentum and 
swimming as hard as I could, the cur- 
rent was taking me away. I thought 
then I would drown because of my 
boots, but I thrashed and fought through 
the water, and when I looked up the 
bank was coming toward me, and I 
kept thrashing and swimming in a 
heavy-footed panic until I reached it. I 
hung to the willow branch and did not 
have strength to pull myself up but I 
knew I would not drown now. It had 
never occurred to me on the timber that 
I might drown. I felt hollow and sick in 
my stomach and chest from the effort, 
and I held to the branches and waited. 
When the sick feeling was gone I pull- 
ed into the willow bushes and rested 
again, my arms around some brush, 


holding tight with my hands to the 


branches. Then I crawled out, pushed 
on through the willows and onto the 
bank. It was half daylight and I saw no 
one. I lay flat on the bank and heard the 
river and the rain. 

After a while I got up and started 
along the bank. I knew there was no 
bridge across the river until Latisana. 
I thought I might be opposite San Vito. 
I began to think out what I should do. 
Ahead there was a ditch running into 
the river. I went toward it. So far I had 
seen no one and I sat down by some 
bushes along the bank of the ditch and 
took off my shoes and emptied them of 
water. I took off my coat, took my wal- 
let with my papers and my money all 
wet in it out of the inside pocket and 
then wrung the coat out. I took off my 
trousers and wrung them too, then my 
shirt and underclothing. I slapped and 
rubbed myself and then dressed again. I 
had lost my cap. 

Before I put on my coat I cut the 
cloth stars off my sleeves and put them 
in the inside pocket with my money. 
My money was wet but was all right. I 
counted it. There were three thousand 
and some lire. My clothes felt wet and 
clammy and I slapped my arms to keep 
the circulation going. I had woollen un- 
derwear and I did not think I would 
catch cold if I kept moving. They had 
taken my pistol at the road and I put 
the holster under my coat. I had no cape 
and it was cold in the rain. I started up 
the bank of the canal. It was daylight 
and the country was wet, low and dis- 
mal-looking. The fields were bare and 
wet; a long way away I could see a 
campanile rising out of the plain. I came 
up ontoa road. Ahead I saw some troops 
coming down the road. I limped along 
the side of the road and they passed me 
and paid no attention to me. They were 
a machine-gun detachment going up to- 
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ward the river. I went on down the 
road. 

That day I crossed the Venetian plain. 
It is a low level country and under the 
rain it is even flatter. Toward the sea 
there are salt marshes and very few 
roads. The roads all go along the river 
mouths to the sea and to cross the coun- 
try you must go along the paths beside 
the canals. I was working across the 
country from the north to the south 
and had crossed two railway lines and 
many roads and finally I came out at 
the end of a path onto a railway line 
where it ran beside a marsh. It was the 
main line from Venice to Trieste, with 
a high solid embankment, a solid road 
bed and double track. Down the tracks 
a way was a flag station and I could see 
soldiers on guard. Up the line there was 
a bridge over a stream that flowed into 
the marsh. I could see a guard too at the 
bridge. Crossing the fields to the north 
I had seen a train pass on this railroad, 
visible a long way across the flat plain, 
and I thought a train might come from 
Portogruaro. I watched the guards and 
lay down on the embankment so that I 
could see both ways along the track. 
The guard at the bridge walked a way 
up the line toward where I lay, then 
turned and went back toward the 
bridge. I lay, and was hungry, and wait- 
ed for the train. The one I had seen was 
so long that the engine moved it very 
slowly and I was sure I could get aboard 
it. After I had almost given up hoping 
for one I saw a train coming. The en- 
gine, coming straight on, grew larger 
slowly. I looked at the guard at the 
bridge. He was walking on the near side 
of the bridge but on the other side of 
the tracks. That would put him out of 
sight when the train passed. I watched 
the engine come nearer. It was working 
hard. I could see there were many cars. 


I knew there would be guards on the 
train, and I tried to see where they were, 
but, keeping out of sight, I could not. 
The engine was almost to where I was 
lying. When it came opposite, working 
and puffing even on the level, and I saw 
the engineer pass, I stood up and step- 
ped up close to the passing cars. If the 
guards were watching I was a less sus- 
picious object standing beside the track. 
Several closed freight cars passed. Then 
I saw a low open car of the sort they 
call gondolas coming, covered with can- 
vas. I stood until it had almost passed, 
then jumped and caught the rear hand 
rods and pulled up. I crawled down be- 
tween the gondola and the shelter of 
the high freight car behind. I did not 
think any one had seen me. I was hold- 
ing to the hand rods and crouching low, 
my feet on the coupling. We were al- 
most opposite the bridge. I remembered 
the guard. As we passed him he looked 
at me. He wasa boy and his helmet was 
too big for him. I stared at him con- 
temptuously and he looked away. He 
thought I had something to do with the 
train. 

We were past. I saw him still look- 
ing uncomfortable, watching the other 
cars pass, and I stooped to see how the 
canvas was fastened. It had grommets 
and was laced down at the edge with 
cord. I took out my knife, cut the cord 
and put my arm under. There were 
hard bulges under the canvas that tight- 
ened in the rain. I looked up and ahead. 
There was a guard on the freight car 
ahead but he was looking forward. I let 
go of the hand rails and ducked under 
the canvas. My forehead hit something 
that gave me a violent bump and I felt 
blood on my face but I crawled on in 
and lay flat. Then I turned around and 
fastened down the canvas. 

I was in under the canvas with guns. 
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They smelled cleanly of oil and grease. 
I lay and listened to the rain on the can- 
vas and the clicking of the car over the 
rails. There was a little light came 
through and I lay and looked at the 
guns. They had their canvas jackets on. 
I thought they must have been sent 
ahead from the third army. The bump 
on my forehead was swollen and I stop- 
ped the bleeding by lying still and let- 
ting it coagulate, then picked away the 
dried blood except over the cut. It was 
nothing. I had no handkerchief, but 
feeling with my fingers I washed away 
where the dried blood had been with 
rain-water that dripped from the can- 
vas, and wiped it clean with the sleeve 
of my coat. I did not want to look con- 
spicuous. I knew I would have to get out 
before they got to Mestre because they 
would be taking care of these guns. 
They had no guns to lose or forget 
about. I was terrifically hungry. 


XXXII 


Lying on the floor of the flat car with 
the guns beside me under the canvas I 
was wet, cold and very hungry. Finally 
I rolled over and lay flaton my stomach 
with my head on my arms. My knee 
was stiff, but it had been very satisfac- 
tory. Valentini had done a fine job. I 
had done half the retreat on foot and 
swam part of the Tagliamento with his 
knee. It was his knee all right. The other 
knee was mine. Doctors did things to 
you and then it was not your body any 
more. The head was mine, and the in- 
side of the belly. It was very hungry in 
there. I could feel it turn over on itself. 
The head was mine, but not to use, not 
to think with; only to remember and 
not too much remember. 

I could remember Catherine but I 
knew I would get crazy if I thought 
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about her when I was not sure yet I 
would see her, so I would not think 
about her, only about her a little, only 
about her with the car going slowly and 
clickingly, and some light through the 
canvas and me lying with Catherine on 
the floor of the car. Hard as the floor 
of the car—to lie not thinking, only 
feeling. Having been away too long, the 
clothes wet and the floor moving only a 
little each time, and lonesome inside 
and alone with wet clothing and hard 
floor for a wife. 

You did not love the floor of a flat 
car nor guns with canvas jackets and 
the smell of vaselined metal or a can- 
vas that rain leaked through, although 
it is very fine under a canvas and pleas- 
ant with guns; but you loved some one 
else who now you knew was not even 
to be pretended there; you seeing now 
very clearly and coldly—not so coldly as 
clearly and emptily. You saw emptily 
lying on your stomach, having been 
present when one army moved back 
and another came forward. You had 
lost your cars and your men as a floor- 
walker loses the stock of his department 
in a fire. There was, however, no insur- 
ance. You were out of it now. You had 
no more obligation. If they shot floor- 
walkers after a fire in the department 
store because they spoke with an accent 
they had always had, then certainly the 
floorwalkers would not be expected to 
return when the store opened again for 
business. They might seek other em- 
ployment; if there was any other em- 
ployment and the police did not get 
them. 

Anger was washed away in the river 
along with any obligation. Although 
that ceased when the carabiniere put his 
hands on my collar. I would like to have 
had the uniform off although I did not 
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The Enduring Image 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


with her elbows digging into the 

sandy earth and her head cupped 
heavily in slim hands, the girl lay gaz- 
ing out over the Firth of Clyde. Straight 
before her, and shaped like a haystack 
piled by some careless giant, Ailsa Craig 
rose from the gray waters. Beyond, to 
the northward, the Isle of Arran pushed 
its tumbling hills up to the crowning 
peak of Goat Fell; while along the far 
horizon the Mull of Kintyre lay like the 
smudged line of a soft pencil. Fifty miles 
away the waves were washing the low 
coast of Ireland; faintly its mass might 
have been discerned through the binocu- 
lars that now rested at the girl’s side. 

Hundreds of gulls were weaving their 
wild patterns in the air surrounding 
Ailsa Craig; the slopes of Arran were 
turning blue in the advancing after- 
noon; dirty freighters, crawling toward 
the Clyde, were daubing the horizon 
with their smoke; but for these things 
the girl had no eyes. Staring steadily, she 
saw none of them. 

Sights and sounds were momentarily 
shut out from a mind that was feeding 
hungrily upon the past, wilfully brood- 
ing above a feast whose dishes were 
wormwood and gall. But Joan had come 
to know that feast so well during the 
past few years that she never thought of 
it now as pleasant or unpleasant. The 
past was reality, the present a shadow. 
And the past could not hurt her now, for 
she had taken reality to her bosom and 
embraced the final essence of tragedy. 
It was three years since Alan had gone 
missing, and to her it might as well have 
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been one day or twenty centuries. The 
sense of time had deserted her, it seemed, 
leaving her poised in duration as some 
eternal gull might hold itself forever 
motionless against a ceaseless wind. But 
her suspension was effortless, uncon- 
scious. Events flowed past her, men and 
women came and went, her social self 
responded to them: she clasped hands, 
talked and walked, played bridge and 
golf, danced through long nights; and 
people would have said Joan Gorden 
still inhabited their world. But she had 
gone from them three years ago, as defi- 
nitely and finally as Alan Leish had van- 
ished in the Flanders sky. To her they 
were phantoms, and their world a 
dream. Reality for her lay in the past, 
and on this cliff where she and Alan had 
so often sat together; where they still 
sat, it sometimes seemed to her. 

Even Kenneth was shadowy—six-foot 
Kenneth with his baggy tweeds and 
sinewy brown hands; with his slow 
smile and grave eyes that for years had 
looked on Alan as the best of friends. 
Two months after the armistice Ken- 
neth had dragged a crippled foot back 
from France; two months after that day 
when all England, and even Scotland, 
had gone mad with joy, suddenly freed 
from a nightmare that men had thought 
would never end. Throngs had rioted 
down Piccadilly, burned taxis in Trafal- 
gar Square; from the hearts of millions 
a black shroud had been torn away. It 
was over, finished, done! Peace, peace! 
And all that day Joan had walked alone, 
speaking to no man and smiling at no 
woman. She had walked attended by 
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the sea and the hills, and at nightfall she 
had found herself at the door of home 
with no notion how she had come there. 
From the library her father had seen her 
go up to her own room; but, in his wis- 
dom, he had not spoken. 

Once the door had closed behind her, 
she had stood staring at the calendar 
upon her desk. The date was plain: May 
15, 1917. The armistice had come at last, 
and the great world had left that com- 
monplace May day far behind; but with- 
in this room time had halted. It was here 
that the news had reached her, and de- 
spite its ambiguity she had known its 
meaning from the first. “Missing,” they 
had written; but she had read, “Dead.” 

No doubt had flecked her certainty 
with hope. Had she not pleaded with 
Alan during that last leave, obsessed by 
a premonition she could not fling off? 
Yes, she had known, and had tried to 
outwit destiny. But he had answered ten- 
derly that there was to be no war-wid- 
owhood for her; whatever pranks fate 
might play, he could spare her that. Un- 
swerving in his determination, he had 
gone back to France for the last time. 
But he had been wrong, for on the day 
that Europe laid down its arms Joan was 
to stand staring at a calendar which 
marked the beginning of a widowhood 
that required the sanction of neither 
church nor state. Somewhere along the 
Flanders front Alan had vanished from 
the men who knew him; time confirmed 
what Joan had known, but the manner 
of his death remained a mystery. 


Lying by the cliff’s edge in the after- 
noon sunlight, Joan now remembered 
that she had never once dared raise her 
eyes to the planes that had swept over 
her during that lonely Armistice Day 
walk. But eighteen months had brushed 
by since then, and the perverse fascina- 


tion of the planes had forced itself upon 
her with increasing strength. Was it that 
her mind’s eye saw Alan in every one 
that soared above her, as she had really 
seen him so many times during his 
months of training? Or were those ma- 
chines for her symbols of a grief that she 
wished never to abandon for an instant ? 
She could not say, but she knew that she 
could let no fair day go by without 
spending some part of it flat on her back, 
watching the youthful pilots who still 
used the sky as their daily playground, 
although their seniors at Versailles had 
agreed that all grave reasons for their 
play had passed away. The aerodrome 
that sprawled within sight of Joan’s 
house still echoed to the sudden roar of 
engines; the land and water targets re- 
mained in place, and from the clouds 
fighting planes still dropped vertically 
toward them with chattering guns. How 
often she had watched Alan diving a 
Sopwith Camel toward those same tar- 
gets! And now she gazed at unknown 
boys playing hide and seek among the 
banks of cumuli at ten thousand feet. Or, 
with the German glasses that Kenneth 
had brought her, she followed them as 
high as they could climb. Upward she 
would trace the path of one of them, 
until it was a tiny midge hanging amid 
curling shreds of cirrus, twenty-five 
thousand feet above the earth. 

They were good glasses that Kenneth 
had given her. A few paces off the Me- 
nin-Roulers road he had taken them 
from the body of their former owner, 
a German anti-aircraft officer, whom he 
had found lying amid the ruins of his 
battery. Apparently a single shell or 
bomb had left nothing of the guns or 
crew that the enemy had thought worth 
salvaging. Kenneth had salvaged the 
binoculars and hastened on. 

When he had given them to Joan, 
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after learning of the girl’s sky-gazing 
habit, he had casually mentioned their 
German origin and had extolled the 
quality of their lenses; but he had not 
gone into details. The less said of enemy 
anti-aircraft guns, he thought, the bet- 
ter. Kenneth was not imaginative, but 
he could guess at some of the pictures 
those keen lenses had fleetingly record- 
ed; and they were not pictures that he 
cared to suggest to Joan’s mind. 

His reticence was wasted, however, 
for the girl’s imagination vaulted where 
the man’s plodded slowly behind; and 
Joan quickly formed her own ideas as 
to what those glasses might have seen. 
It was a subject, indeed, upon which she 
never ceased to speculate. Alan, during 
his periods of leave, had furnished her 
with ample material from which to 
build her fantasies, and, as she lay in the 
grass by the cliff’s edge, pictures would 
come and go behind her steady eyes. 
But when the images reached the height 
of their intensity, she would dig her fin- 
gers into the earth beneath her and re- 
mind herself that it was Scottish soil, 
that the time for luncheon, golf, or ten- 
nis had arrived. And she would gather 
herself together, find her feet, and climb 
back to the house to play with a lot of 
phantoms in their curious dream world. 


This afternoon, however, she was de- 
laying her departure from the cliff. Ken- 
neth, in his tennis clothes, and still limp- 
ing a trifle, was probably looking at his 
watch, wondering what had happened 
to her. But for the moment she refused 
to move. If there were no planes to 
watch—and she had neither seen nor 
heard one for half an hour—she could 
amuse herself by tossing stones down 
onto the rocks, thirty feet below. It was 
quite as amusing as tennis, even with 
Kenneth, and much less trouble. Poor, 
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faithful Kenneth; he was waiting as 
usual. Would he, she wondered, con- 
tinue to wait for her for the rest of his 
life? She did treat him rather rottenly, 
she supposed. But even he could not 
realize that she had ceased to dwell in 
his world long ago, and the one time 
that she had set out to explain this to 
him he had hurriedly begun to stuff his 
pipe and had changed the subject. 

Joan, kneeling now, picked up a nice 
round stone and flung it with all her 
strength; it ricocheted among the rocks 
and came to rest half-way between the 
cliff and the water’s edge. Idly she 
watched it. Alan, from where she knelt, 
had once churned the water fifty feet 
from shore with a fusillade of stones. 
She remembered how she had strained 
to reach the waves lapping the beach, 
and how he had teased her at her failure. 
That had been six years ago. 

If she intended to have any tennis be- 
fore tea, she knew that she must forcibly 
remove herself from the cliff; but first 
she would take one last look around the 
sky. Where were all the planes that an 
hour ago had circled, spun, and dived 
above her? Were the pilots loafing away 
the best of a perfect afternoon? Joan’s 
eyes swept the arching vault from the 
low mists above Kintyre to the wooded 
hills behind her; northward beyond 
Glasgow, and southward toward Ire- 
land, she scanned the heavens. But there 
was not even a respectable cloud to be 
seen. Blue, blue, blue—an endless ex- 
panse, with never a dark fleck on all its 
wide perfection. 

Joan sank down again, this time su- 
pine, and fumbled for her glasses. Per- 
haps those magic lenses would shame 
the powers of the naked eye. With her 
head pillowed in her soft tam-o’-shanter, 
she swept the binoculars in an ever- 
widening circle. A gull flew low above 
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her, but save for that glimpse of life she 
saw only a waste of shimmering blue. 
The movement of the glasses ceased as 
she now held them perpendicular, glued 
to her eyes. How long she lay immov- 
able, staring vertically, she could not 
have said; it was soothing to rest there 
in the grass, with wide eyes gazing to- 
ward infinity. Sense perceptions, save 
those of sight, slipped softly from her; 
the miracle of space possessed her half- 
dormant mind. Duration ceased for her; 
there was no time, a moment was eter- 
nity. Alone she gazed into a void that 
was limitless. Then, abruptly, reality 
returned: a plane, so high that it was 
no more than a black point, crept into 
the circle of her vision. Joan’s body stiff- 
ened. 

The point grew larger, took on form; 
now she could trace its spiralling. Who- 
ever the high-flying pilot was, he was 
now sliding steadily toward the “floor.” 
So rapidly did he lose height that it was 
only a few moments before Joan, wise 
in aerial silhouettes, recognized his ma- 
chine as a Camel. And at the same in- 
stant it struck her that this was odd; for 
Camels had been officially “washed out” 
long ago. It had been a year at least since 
she had seen one. Then there occurred a 
thing more odd, for Joan, at first un- 
comprehending, saw what seemed to be 
a puff of dark smoke appear close to the 
gliding plane. Then, as by magic, there 
came another puff, closer; and still an- 
other. Joan’s brain raced madly. She 
could not be wrong. Had she not 
watched London guns trying to reach 
German bombers as they dropped to- 
ward the city from far above the chan- 
nel? But those anti-aircraft bursts had 
been white, and these were muddy 
brown. Alan, she remembered, had told 
her that the German bursts were brown. 
Her knuckles whitened as she gripped 
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the glasses that Kenneth had rifled from 
a corpse. And then, in that peaceful Scot- 
tish afternoon, she witnessed the incred- 
ible. 

There was another burst, and this one 
for a moment blotted out the plane; 
then, as the brown puff dispersed, the 
machine reappeared, spinning down- 
ward in jerky turns. Somehow Joan 
scrambled to her feet without taking the 
glasses from her eyes. The plane pulled 
out of the spin into a clean straight dive, 
and at almost the same instant a long 
ribbon of white smoke unrolled behind 
it. Then Joan knew that the Camel was 
on fire. 

Two words thundered in her brain 
with such insistence that she almost 
shouted them aloud: “Side slip, side 
slip!” That manceuvre, she knew, was 
the pilot’s single chance; and he knew 
it too, for quick as her thought he began 
to slacken his dive. The plane flattened 
out, the nose tilted slightly upward; the 
machine slid onto its side, and in that 
position, held steady by a skilful hand, 
it rushed toward the earth. Straight 
toward Joan it came, and the girl 
stood there with her pounding heart 
shaking her like an engine that had 
wrenched loose from its base. The 
glasses never left her eyes, and now she 
could see the pilot’s helmeted head 
above the fuselage. His white face was 
straining downward. Trailing smoke 
and thin threads of flame, the plane 
plunged nearer; and that white face 
grew larger, more distinct. Then came 
for Joan an instant of racking unbelief, 
followed by a numbing surge of recog- 
nition. Staggering at the cliff’s edge, she 
shrieked aloud a single name and tore 
the glasses from her eyes. And with 
them went the fearful image. Gazing 
at nothing save an empty sky, Joan 
lurched forward. Loose earth and stones 
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gave beneath her feet. With hands flut- 
tering helplessly, she fell. 


The sun was low over Kintyre when 
Kenneth found her, crumpled among 
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the rocks. And near her lay the glasses, 
as he had first seen them lying beside 
another body. In the midst of an over- 
whelming grief, he paused to kick them 
savagely. 


A Buck Private in a German 
Prison Camp 


BY C. A. PECHSTEIN 


This is a straightforward and simple tale of experiences in a German prison. By its very 
artlessness it conveys a picture of reality, of the latter days of the war as seen by an unsophis- 
ticated youth in the American army. This is the twelfth true story of the war 

to be published in Scrisner’s. 


uR prison at Sedan was an old 
QO brewery. Around it was a stone 
wall with sharp spikes on the 

top. There were a number of French and 
Russians in this prison along with one 
hundred and eighty-two Americans. 
Each morning we would get up at four 
o'clock and stand in line so the Ger- 
mans could count us. At seven o'clock 
we would receive a cup of coffee made 
from burnt barley and acorns for break- 
fast. We would then be divided off into 
details to work for the Jerries. Crock, 
Tex Jones, Grasso, and myself hid out 
so they would not work us. Finally they 
found our hiding-place, so we caught 
detail every day. The Germans had a 
large artillery depot at Sedan, and as the 
Allies were closing in on the town, the 
Germans were making preparations to 
evacuate. Sedan was the only place that 
Germany could get into communica- 





tions with her northern and southern 
armies. 

Ten men were sent each day to load 
cannons on flat cars. The guns were all 
of the howitzer type, with short barrels 
but of large caliber. Some of them were 
so large that a fellow could crawl into 
them and could not be seen. This was 
very hard work, as we had no bars to 
work with, only main force and awk- 
wardness. It would be impossible for me 
to estimate the number of cars we 
loaded. 

At noon we would receive a pint of 
soup made from carrots, cabbage, and 
soy-beans. Once a week they would give 
us two salt fish to be put in the soup for 
one hundred and eighty-two men. For 
supper we got one slice of bread and a 
cup of coffee. These were very slim ra- 
tions for a man to do manual labor on. 
Our hours were from seven until we got 
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through—all the way from ten to eigh- 


teen hours a day. 

Once as a detail of French prisoners 
passed us one of the fellows dropped a 
pile of something white in the road. 

“Patty,” I said, “that looks like 
flour.” 

“No, Spook, that looks like salt,” an- 
swered Patty. I went over to taste it and 
found it to be sugar. 

“Salt, hell!” I exclaimed, “‘it’s sug- 
ar.” Patty and I were down on our knees 
eating the sugar out of the street. The 
rest of the men pounced on us when 
they found we had something to eat and 
for a few minutes it looked as though 
there was going to be a fight. 

Our beds at Sedan were just straw 
ticks with no blankets to cover with at 
all. During the night our bodies would 
go to sleep from lack of nourishing food 
and we would lie there like a dead per- 
son. We could not move a muscle in our 
bodies on the side we were lying on. The 
fleas were thick in our quarters. From 
our shoulders to our finger-tips we 
were bitten so badly that we looked as 
though we had scarlet fever. A number 
of men were in the attic with only a 
small skylight for ventilation. One night 
about midnight the anti-aircraft and 
machine-guns opened fire all over town. 
Soon we heard a whirring noise and 
then an explosion. The force of the ex- 
plosion shook the whole building. We 
knew the air-bombs had hit fairly close 
to us. The Americans dropped two 
bombs that night; one on the hospital 
near the depot and the other on the rail- 
road track. The one bomb that hit the 
hospital killed forty Jerries, and the 
other one tore up several hundred feet of 
track. We were accused of directing the 
American planes by using a candle-light 
near this small window we had in the 
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roof. Every time after that, when any 
planes came over, we had to put out the 
light and beat it for the cellar. 

Our smoking-tobacco gave out and 
the fellows were smoking anything they 
could lay their hands on. Crocker had 
some money, and he used to buy cigars 
from the guards at one mark apiece and 
ten men would smoke one cigar. When 
it got to be lip-burners we would put the 
snipe out, dry it, and then roll it up and 
put the crumbs in a tobacco-sack. When 
we had enough snipes we would roll 
cigarettes out of the tobacco, and the 
men would take their turns smoking. 
One day a guard gave me a whole ciga- 
rette and I was almost murdered by a 
gang of bucks all wanting a puff off 
of it. 

Our next work was to load flour from 
the cars to a narrow-gauge car in the 
railroad-yard. I took a sack along and 
told the guard I was going to steal some 
flour. He said all right, so we cut open a 
sack and filled up mine. When we left 
our work that night he told me to hide 
the flour under my coat and get in the 
middle of the bunch so the rest of the 
German guards could not see us. I final- 
ly got into camp with it. Upon our ar- 
rival we were told we were leaving 
Sedan for Rastatt, as the allied forces 
were closing in on the town and they 
did not want us to be recaptured. The 
next thing was, what was I to do with 
the flour? I was going to take it along, 
but how? I went up to my quarters and 
made a sack as long as my trouser-leg. 
When I had it filled I put it on the inside 
of my clothes and no one could hardly 
notice any difference. We were called 
out at midnight and taken to our trains, 
but did not load on them until two-thir- 
ty in the morning. It was raining all the 
time, and when we finally got on the 
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trains we were soaked through. The 
flour was wet but I knew it would dry 
out, so kept it. 

We had not been riding long when 
our train was put on a siding to let a 
troop-train pass. All the soldiers on it 
were young lads from sixteen to eigh- 
teen years old. Their coaches were all 
decorated with flowers and leaves. In 
the buttonholes of their coats they each 
wore a flower that had been put there by 
a mother or sweetheart. When they saw 
us American prisoners, they jeered at us 
and called us American swine-dogs. 

Our guard, after the train passed, 
turned to a fellow from Pennsylvania 
who could talk German and said: 
“Those boys are on their way to the 
front lines. They are making fun of you, 
but after they are facing the American 
machine-guns for an hour they will wish 
they were home. I have been in the war 
since it started and fought all the Allies, 
but never did I meet a bunch of men that 
fight the way the Americans do. They 
never stop unless they are seriously 
wounded or killed.” That sounded very 
good to us coming from a German sol- 
dier. 

We finally were moving again, and 
at last arrived at Rastatt about eight 
o'clock on October 18. 

It was about five kilos from the town 
to the camp, so when we arrived there it 
was quite late. They took us down to the 
bathhouse as soon as we arrived in camp, 
as the Jerries would allow no one to go 
to the barracks unless he was thor- 
oughly deloused. After we had undress- 
ed and put our clothes in the delouser, 
some Yanks that worked there cut off 
our hair as close as they possibly could 
with a pair of clippers. After bumming 
some cigarettes from the Yanks, we 
dressed and went to some barracks that 


we were to occupy temporarily. I show- 
ed one of the American sergeants the 
flour I had with me, so I traded a bowl 
of the flour for a can of corn willie and a 
box of hardtack. Grasso and I sat down 
on our ticks and had a good meal before 
we went to bed. It sure tasted good to us 
that night, although I have seen the time 
when both of us crabbed because that 
was all the rations we were receiving. 

The camp at Rastatt was situated in a 
valley, there being mountains all around 
us. The camp was built in the shape of a 
letter “L.” I do not know how many 
acres it covered, but it was the largest 
prison camp for Americans the Ger- 
mans had. The camp was surrounded by 
a ten-foot barbed-wire fence with a 
three-foot projection inward of barbed 
wire. The top wire was charged, so that 
if any one touched it a bell would ring 
in the guard-house. It was impossible 
to climb this fence, due to the projec- 
tion. The camp was divided off into 
blocks, with streets going to each block. 
Every gate had a guard. There were also 
guards walking on the outside of the 
stockade. Large lamps were placed every 
fifty feet along the outside of the stock- 
ade so that the guards could see any one 
that would try to go through the wire. 
Each block contained four barracks, 
each one of which would accommodate 
one hundred and fifty men. This was 
done so that too many men could not 
get together at one time. Between blocks 
seven and eleven were about one thou- 
sand Russian prisoners. 

The next day, October 19, was issue 
day for the American Red Cross. We re- 
ceived new clothes and a box of food. 
This box was to last us one week. It gave 
us one can of meat and a box of hard- 
tack a day and a can of vegetables every 
other day. When two or three men went 
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together, they could manage fine and 
have plenty of food for the week. All of 
our clothes were new. We also received 
razors and all toilet necessities. All the 
men were registered and a record sent to 
America. We were also given our prison 
numbers, that had to be sewed to our 
left coat-sleeve. My number was 84,- 
679. This was the way they checked us 
up each day. The next day we received 
some serum. I do not know what it was 
for, but after we received the shot we 
" became paralyzed in that side for several 
hours. Six men were shot with one syr- 
inge of serum. I was glad that one man 
did not get it all, like we did in this 
country. 

Grasso and I wanted some flapjacks 
one morning for breakfast, so I went 
over to the infirmary and told them I 
had a sour stomach. They gave me two 
soda tablets. I went back to my barracks, 
and that night Grasso and I mixed up 
some batter for cakes. Grasso got up 
early the next morning so he would be 
the first one on the stove and started to 
fry cakes. When I got up at eight o’clock 
he had a nice stack for me. They sure 
tasted good, even if Alfredo did get a 
cussing for getting up so early and wak- 
ing every one. 

A number of Americans were sent out 
of camp with new clothes to go to work. 
They were told the work was very clean 
and the detail would only last fifteen 
days. There were twenty-five men in the 
party. They were sent to a jam factory 
to peel fruit. The juice from the fruit 
was ruining their clothes, so some of 
the men found some sacks and used 
them for aprons. The guards became 
very angry at this and took the sacks 
away. When the fifteen days were up, 
the Germans wanted to keep the men 
there for a longer stay, as they were a 
good bunch to work. The men refused 
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to work any more in the jam factory, so 
the guards brought the men back to 
camp. When Captain VonTouscher, the 
officer in charge of the camp, found this 
out he was very angry and was going to 
force the men to go back to this work. 
He had this detail fall out and took one 
of the smallest men as the leader and 
sent him to the guard-house on bread 
and water. He told the rest of the men 
he would give them until dinner to de- 
cide whether or not they wanted to 
work. He thought by sending this one 
man to the guard-house the rest would 
give in. The men, after they were dis- 
missed, decided they would not go to 
work. When VonTouscher came back 
after dinner he had with him six guards. 
The Yanks were lined up in single file 
with the guards facing them. He asked 
them if they were ready to go to work 
and their answer was “No.” 

The captain then ordered the guards 
to load their rifles, and still the men re- 
fused. The next command was aim. Al- 
most all the men in the block were 
around them, and if a gun was fired we 
were going to fight to a finish. 

The captain again asked the men if 
they would work, but still the answer 
was “No,” even in the face of death. 
The officer, realizing he could not force 
the men to go back to the jam factory, 
fell in his guards and walked away. It 
was not long after he left that two guards 
brought Shorty up from the guard- 
house and turned him loose. No more 
Americans were taken away from Ras- 
tatt to work on any kind of detail. 

Early every morning twenty men 
would be called out to go to Rastatt with 
a two-horse wagon for bread. It was a 
nice trip going down, but coming back 
it was a little different. We would load 
one thousand loaves of bread on the 


wagon; each loaf weighed about five 
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pounds; so you see that was quite a load 
for twenty men. We did not mind it 
much, for we had all day to make the 
trip and knew there was no use killing 
ourselves. Near the bakery was a train- 
ing-ground for the boys of Germany for 
the army. All of them were about six- 
teen years old. We used to sit and watch 
them go through their drills while the 
wagon was being loaded. Other times 
we used to wander through the bakery 
and watch the men work. Only two men 
could load the wagon, as each loaf was 
checked by a guard, and two was all he 
could watch. 

All the hauling in the camp was done 
by man-power. Every available horse the 
Germans had was up at the front on 
artillery cannons. When a horse was 
killed in action he was cleaned immedi- 
ately and the meat sent back for food. 
I know, for I saw.some of it and ate it. 

In November an epidemic of pneu- 
monia spread over the camp. Men were 
dying each day, as we had no medicine 
to give them. We were forced to stay out 
of our barracks all day, as they were 
opened up to let the wind blow through 
them. We took setting-up exercises two 
hours in the morning and two hours in 
the afternoon so that we would get some 
exercise to keep us from getting sick. 
Crocker, my buddy, got a bad cold on 
his chest. One could hear him breathe 
at night all over the barracks. He would 
not go to the hospital, as he knew if he 
did he would never come out again. 

I happened to remember that years 
ago mother used to put a flannel rag on 
my chest saturated with goose-grease 
and turpentine. Those were two things 
that were hard to find in Germany, but 
I found some salt-pork rinds over at the 
kitchen. That night I took one of 
Crock’sblankets, a woollen one, and tore 
it lengthwise about eight inches wide. I 





wrapped six feet of this wool around his 
chest and sewed it. I cut up the rinds into 
small pieces and fried out all the grease. 
After I had about a quart of the hot fat, 
Crock lay down on his bunk and I satu- 
rated the piece of blanket on his chest. 
He then put on two wool undershirts, 
two khaki shirts, and crawled into bed. 
He covered up with three blankets and 
his and my overcoats. Just before the 
lights went out that night I made him 
drink a quart of hot coffee. I did not go 
to bed that night, as he had all of my 
covers. I sat around the stove and listen- 
ed to Crock breathe . The next morning 
his chest had loosened up some, so I shot 
two C. C. pills into him. From then on 
he got better, and in seyeral days he did 
not have a cough. This was the first part 
of November. I told him not to take the 
cloth off, as he would catch cold again. 
He realized how near death he was, so 
he kept the wool on his chest until we 
arrived at the American hospital in 
France, on December 9. 

On the morning of November 9 we 
awoke, and noticed on the bulletin- 
board in our block were the terms of the 
Austrian armistice. They had already 
signed. We knew then that it would not 
be long before Germany would sign 
peace terms. The guards told us the war 
was about over. They were always talk- 
ing about the Prince of Baden being 
such a wonderful man. We found out 
later that he was one of the men that 
started the overthrow of the Kaiser. On 
the night of November ro the citizens 
and soldiers held a mass-meeting in Ras- 
tatt. We did not know what it was all 
about, but found out early the next 
morning. 

November 11 when we arose the 
gates of the prison were open. This we 
could not understand. Finally a guard 
came along. His bayonet was not on his 
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rifle. He was wearing a cap instead of 
his helmet with the double eagle. The 
bolt was gone from his rifle and he wore 
no cartridge-belt. Even the buttons on 
his coat were cut off and he had it pin- 
ned shut. He told us the war was over. 
The soldiers had gotten rid of every- 
thing that had the imperial emblem on. 
We could do as we pleased from then on 
as far as the guards were concerned. 
This was about eight o’clock in the 
morning. At ten a car carrying a red 
flag drove into camp and posted on our 
bulletin-board the terms of the armistice 
that the German delegates were on their 
way to sign. Of course we were happy; 
in fact, so happy that we were dum- 
founded. Not a man gave a cheer. 
Shortly after twelve an airplane flew 
over camp. We do not know if it was a 
German or American plane, but it drop- 
ped a paper. It informed us that the war 
was over and that preparations were be- 
ing made to take us out of Germany. I 
bet Crocker a new hat that we would 
either be on the high seas or in America 
for Christmas, but sorry to say I lost. 
Four of our men were employed in 
the city of Rastatt working at the gas 
factory. Every morning at four o'clock 
their guard used to come into the bar- 
racks and call for them, waking up all 
the men in the barracks. After the sign- 
ing of the armistice the fellows did not 
want to work. On the morning of No- 
vember 12 the guard came in and called 
them just the same. That night the men 
in the barracks got together and de- 
cided to drive the guard out. Each man 
took six tin cans to bed with him. The 
next morning the guard came in and 
called. The men did not answer him, so 
he started to wake them up. He had 
not gone far when every man in the bar- 
racks threw a can. The guard was so sur- 
prised that he turned around and ran 
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back to the door. The door swung in- 
ward and he had an awful time trying to 
get out. In the meantime the cans were 
still flying. He called for help from some 
American sergeants, but the door to 
their room was the side of the door that 
led outside. Finally the guard got out of 
the building. That morning, when we 
stood roll-call, the sergeant in charge 
gave the whole bunch a bawling out. 
The German was there with bumps, 
bruises, and cuts all over his head. That 
was the last morning he came in to call 
the men. The detail was called off. 

Every day a bunch of us used to go to 
town with the guard. As soon as we 
were in town the guard would leave us 
and we were to meet him later and go 
back to camp. Whenever we went to 
town we would take along a pound of 
coffee or a bar of soap. Either one would 
bring from fifteen to thirty marks. That 
was enough money for four fellows to 
put on a party. It was on one of these 
trips that I traded a half bar of soap for 
a German pipe which I brought home 
for Dad. 

The whole camp was anxious to 
leave Rastatt and could not understand 
why we did not leave. Sergeant Haly- 
burton called the men together and told 
us the Swiss would come in and take us 
out. He also said that if they did not 
come in in the next two weeks we would 
start for the Rhine River in a body. 
Most of the men had some kind of a 
sack to carry their rations in and were 
ready to leave. The day that the two 
weeks were up the sergeant put us off 
again. Crocker, Murphy, Hirons, 
Quinn, Reister, others, and myself to 
the number of fifteen were going 
through the wire that night. We had 
stolen a pair of bolt-cutters and had 
everything ready for a getaway at ten 
o'clock. About nine we heard a commo- 
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tion outside and rushed to the door. A 
number of men were outside talking 
and laughing, and one of them said we 
were going to leave that night. Up went 
a cheer. Just then one of the fellows 
came arunning and said there were 
some Swiss officers over in the Germans’ 
office. A short time later the command- 
er of our block called us out and asked 
us to be ready to leave in fifteen minutes. 
We all ran back in our barracks and 
grabbed our food. Some of the fellows 
started to break up the bunks and dishes 
when the sergeant’s whistle blew. 

We rode all night, and the next morn- 
ing were almost in Switzerland. We 
went through a town close to the Rhine 
River and there was a Prussian guard 
walking close to the train. He happened 
to be walking in the same direction with 
the train. One of the fellows leaned out 
of the car-window, caught the soldier’s 
helmet by the spike, and slipped the 
strap off of his chin just as nice, and he 
had a helmet for a remembrance of Ger- 
many. He was afterward offered fifteen 
hundred francs for it, but would not sell 
it. 

We continued our journey through 
Switzerland across the top of the Alps. 
Some of the sights we saw were beyond 
description. One place in particular we 
were up so high that the clouds were be- 
neath us. Way down in the valley was a 
lake, and around the edge of this was 
built a town. The sun was shining down 
through the clouds forming beautiful 
colors below. We arrived at Vichy, 
France, about 10 A. M. on December 9, 
1918. We were met at the depot by the 
American Red Cross workers. We form- 
ed in column of squads and started off 
for the hospital. Bucks were lined up on 
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both sides of the street, trying to see if 
they could find any of their lost buddies. 

I was sent to a hotel which was con- 
verted into a hospital, across the street 
from the large bathhouse at Vichy. We 
did not go to the mess in the mess-hall, 
as we were put on a diet so that we 
could get our stomachs back to normal 
capacity again. If we had been allowed 
to go to regular mess, some of the men 
would have eaten all they could and 
some would possibly have died from 
overeating. 

One day after being dismissed from 
the hospital I wandered over the town 
and passed a small store that had some 
Swiss cheese in the window. I went in 
and bought two pounds of it and came 
out and sat down on the curbing and ate 
it. Believe me, it sure was noble. 

We were in camp until the first part 
of February, when we got orders to 
move on toward the coast. We entrained 
in American box-cars, forty men to the 
car, and started on our trip to Brest. It 
was cold riding, and as we had no fires 
we were very cold. I froze both of my 
feet before we detrained at Brest and 
went on board the transport Plattsburg. 

It took us nine and a half days to cross 
the ocean. It sure was a pretty sight to 
see the Statue of Liberty and the sky- 
line of New York City. As we pulled 
into the harbor, a tug containing a re- 
ception committee and band came out 
to meet our boat. They came up along- 
side of our boat and took oars and on 
them passed pies over to the men. They 
threw cigarettes and candy over to the 
boys. It was both a joyous and a sad 
home-coming. The band was playing 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here,” but 
too many of the men knew different. 











Eskimo Butterfly 


BY MARY LEE DAVIS 


Mary Lee Davis, who has been interpreting Alaska as a land not entirely inhabited by Eski- 


mos, for ScriBNER’s readers, here tells the moving story of the first Eskimo she ever saw. 


EN I came to live in Alaska 
\X/ I expected to have only 
brown Eskimos for neigh- 


bors. Instead, I found myself in a Main 
Streeted mining-town, tucked down 
just under the Arctic Circle, and with 
a thousand-odd white and genuine 
American fellow citizens. I found my- 
self also the source of no little amuse- 
ment to these new friends when I ask- 
ed of them in bewilderment: “But 
where are the Eskimos?” My school- 
books had told only enough of the 
truth to whet a child’s keen curiosity, 
for I discovered now that not all of 
Alaska is Eskimo-land, but only a por- 
tion of it; and people here told me that 
I might stay on in Fairbanks many 
years and never see an Eskimo. 

But on a sharp and frost-etched 
morning of my first winter in the north, 
walking the streets of our frontier 
town, briskly intent on my Christmas 
marketing, I glimpsed a little woman 
so exotically furred, in a silky soft 
parka of silver muskrat hooded deeply 
in a ruff of gray-black wolf, that the 
living vivid picture brought back all 
my childhood fancy. I followed her for 
blocks, fascinated, forgetting the cold. 

Next day our local newspaper put a 
new edge to my sharpened interest, for 
it described how an Eskimo woman 
had just come to our town, from the 
farthest north of Herschel Island, with 
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a certain Captain Fergus, a man well 
known in the Arctic as notorious ad- 
venturer, trader, explorer, daredevil 
sailor, and dog-musher. In temperatures 
that for days would slip to sixty below 
zero and cling there, these two human 
bits of drift had won their lonely way 
across the winter wastelands which lie 
between us and the all-frozen sea—a 
trail, as they had come, of nearly a 
thousand miles. The Eskimo girl was a 
native of Nome, far away to the west- 
ward, and had set out with this Fergus 
into the still farther north, as “‘cook 
and seamstress” on one of his extended 
expeditions. When The News-Miner 
ended its account with the statement 
that these strangers had made tempora- 
ry quarters in the old Sliskovitch cabin 
I resolved to go there at once and see 
face to face again the lost picture I had 
at last recaptured. 

But it was Captain Fergus, and not 
the girl, whom I first saw as I — 
eed inside from the sharp cold of 

at December midday. He was a man 
desperately tall; and I who all my life 
have suffered from most unwomanish 
height never before had felt the sense 
of such an overpowering size in any 
human creature. His black head brush- 
ed the fur mittens and drying mukluks 
dangling from the ridge-pole; his 
great arms reached low. He seemed 
Jack London’s Sea Wolf, come to life 
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there. And his eyes were burned and 
dark with some curdled murk of hate. 
I do confess that for one first swift mo- 
ment I knew the salty taste of fear. 

But the little copper woman _— 
from out the corner shadows of the 
room and spoke to him, as we two 
white folk stood there in the dumb in- 
stinctive appraisement of mutual dis- 
like. 

“You make talk, now, this lay-dee? 
I go.” She stood close by me, so very 
tiny in her heelless mukluks. But I hur- 
ried to answer for him. “Don’t go! I 
came to talk to you. I came to ask about 
the pretty parka I saw you wearing yes- 
terday.” 

I stepped aside to let the man pass 
out, nor did I turn to look, for with his 
going the picture suddenly became real. 
Her dark eyes glowed upon me, her 
oval face of bronze was lighted by a 
smile as soft, as sweet, as te of Ma- 
dame Butterfly. She fluttered about the 
cramped cabin, first to arrange a bale 
of furs for me to sit upon, then to 
thrust still more wood into the Yukon 
stove—with generous intent, although 
the tiny room was already smothering 
hot—and finally to pour me tea, with 
a murmur of the cold which lay in wait 
without the dusky small-windowed 
walls. All this she did with a charm 
that was oriental and quaint, with 
flick of small deft hands, with swift 
trippings of tiny fur-sandalled feet. 

Oriental was true word for her. Even 
her broken, tumbled, staccato English 
caught some echo of an Asiatic rhythm. 
Swathe her fragile dignity in luxurious 
kimono folds, give those eloquent hands 
a fan to flutter, and this wee thing was 
surely another Butterfly. Yet only yes- 
terday she had overcome a thousand 
miles of death-ridden Arctic trail, and 
was unwearied. 





“You first white lay-dee, come, my 
cabin. White lay-dee drink, all time, 
tea, Captain Fergus he say. Captain 
Fergus and Muk-pi go, from Nome, 
five year, now. My brother live, all 
time, Nome. My sister, Nome. Very 
good girl, my sister. One, two, sister. 
One, two, brother. Very long time, no 
see, brother.” 

She tossed back her small dark head 
with a brave, gay gesture. 

“Lay-dee go, some time, Nome, 
maybe? Nome, very good place. My 
people, Innuit, live all time, Nome. 
My brother, all time make cut, ivory, 
walrus tooth, what-you-call mas-to-don. 
My brother all time fish, hunt, make 
trap. Captain Fergus, he come, he say 
my brother—“Tuk-tuk, Chick-em, I 
take Muk-pi, maybe, my boat, long 
time. We catch plenty seal, plenty sil- 
ver fox, plenty you-call sable. Muk-pi 
make cook, Muk-pi make sew, Muk-pi 
make learn plenty, white people way. 
Muk-pi learn, all time, speak, white 
people. Muk-pi learn, all time, make 
count, white people. White people 
money, how do!’” 

She broke again from this quick and 
tumbled speech into a smile » fairly 
covered me. 

“You see?” she cried. “Now I go 
back, my people. I speak, very good, 
white people talk. My brother, very 
much please. Captain Fergus, very good 
man. Captain Fergus give, my brother, 
big white people money. Captain Fer- 
gus very good friend, my people, In- 
nuit. Captain Fergus very good friend, 
Muk-pi. He stay Nome, all time, now.” 

This world rover, this wolf of seven 
seas—good, kind, and friendly ? Never, 
I thought. But I must make some an- 
swer to all this glowing speech, and at 
last I ventured: ““Muk-pi, if you are go- 
ing back to Nome so soon, why not let 
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me buy your parka? I’ll pay you good 
white people gold money for it, if you 
will sell it to me.” 

“Muk-pi Fergus, my name, long 
time,” she parried. “You like him, 
parka? Muk-pi make. Hunt plenty 
muskrat, Dickensis River. Hunt wolf, 
hunt wolverine. Make trap, kill. Make 
pickle, tan. Cut, sew, make parka. Cap- 
tain Fergus say, all time, ‘Skookum 
muskrat-belly parka.’ Muk-pi make 
mukluk, very good. Walrus, reindeer, 
mukluk.” 

“Yes, I know, Muk-pi Fergus. Very 
good parka. That’s why I want it, be- 
cause you did it all yourself. I give you 
gold money.” 

“My people,” she repeated—“I go, 
now, plenty soon. Very glad see Muk- 
pi, long time. ag Fergus give big 
present, my an e. Muk-pi Fergus no 
sell, him parka. Muk-pi Fergus no take, 
white people money. Captain Fergus 

et plenty money, all time. Winter par- 
= him. We go Nome, now. Muk-pi 
wear winter parka, all time. No sell 
him, lay-dee!”’ 

The child-woman smiled up into my 
eyes. Her eyes smiled, too. Almost, I 
felt, the little hands that fluttered to- 
ward me to aid the fluttering broken 
speech, they too smiled to me. It was 
so evident that she was hurt to have to 
say this “no,” her oriental courtesy so 
grieved to refuse any friendly request. 
She stood before me, seeking my eyes, 
and begging as woman to a woman 
that I understand. She was going back 
now to her people, in a glory of accom- 
plishment, travelled, educated, with 
rare knowledge of the world, enriched. 
Surely I, blundering forthright Saxon 
though I was, must understand that she 
could never sell me this parka—her 
one suitable winter garment that had 
been wrought at such pains—when the 


royal home-coming was so soon to be 
made. 

Was “Muk-pi Fergus” really her 
name? Such traders sometimes mar- 
ried with her people, I had heard. It 
was good business policy, for it gave 
them the inside, the edge, in a deal. 
And affairs of commerce all aside, who 
could fail to be charmed by this grace, 
this courtesy, this slave-like devotion, 
this utter and selfless giving? Perhaps 
some whiteness in him, hidden deep 
from my white woman’s eyes, really 
cared for and was bound in loyalty to 
this bit of tempered beautiful copper. 
Since it was all too evident, now, that 
the lovely parka was not for me, I rose 
to go. 

“O lay-dee, no go! I dike make talk, 
white lay-dee. Nice white lay-dee!” 
The soft voice coaxed and the small 
hands, wonderfully strong, all but 
forced me to a seat again. “All time, 
so many year, no lay-dee. Plenty man. 
Sailor man, man-look-find-gold, man- 
make-trap. No lay-dee. I like make lay- 
dee talk. Please?” 

Talk! She told of the much-loved 
brothers in Nome, one a skilled cutter 
of ancient ivory—mammoth and fossil 
walrus—the other a hunter on the 
frozen winter seas, whose kill was of 
hair seal and the great white polar bear. 
She told of her two sisters, O-ti-ouk 
and Maw-graw-gee, and their chil- 
dren. She told of her own years upon 
the Arctic slope—the going eastward, 
eastward, along the dreary Arctic slope 
until finally that strange people the 
explorers call “blond Eskimo” were 
found. 

“Blond, as I am, Muk-pi Fergus?” 
I asked, and pointed to my yellow hair 
and blue eyes. 

“No, no!” she smiled, very much 
amused. “No, no! Hair like Muk-pi. 
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Skin like Muk-pi. Big, big nose—like 
lay-dee.”” 

But my nose isn’t big! I showed sur- 
prise and perhaps offense. She was 
quick to see this and quick, too, to 
make her swift amends. 

“My people—my people very bad. 
My people some time make laugh, big 
nose, white people. Very bad, make 
laugh.” 

She was so disarming. Of course they 
had no real noses at all, those oriental 
folk who had once crossed the so-nar- 
row straits from Asia. Our noses must 
indeed seem enormous to them, an ex- 
aggerated Cyrano deformity! 

She told, too, of the traps for rare 
silver foxes this Fergus had set and 
how, after catching but one, no others 
would come to them. She explained pa- 
tiently how it had been “so fon-nee” 
—he had forgotten to cut the tendons 
in the slain fox’s legs. I did not under- 
stand, so she explained it all again to 
me, amazed at my stupidity, but cour- 
teous always. 

“Captain Fergus, he one time catch 
very good fox. He kill. But, lay-dee, he 
no cut him string, in leg. He no tie, 
him mouth. Fox—you call him ghost, 
maybe—run away, quick, with him 
good leg. Fox ghost make talk, him 
people. Him mouth, Captain Fergus 
no tie. Him eye, all time see. Fox 
ghost talk all time, so, him people. 
‘White man, come. He catch. Take 
plenty care, my fox people.’ 

“We go other country. Muk-pi make 
him trap. Muk-pi catch him fox. Muk- 
pi kill. Quick, cut him string, in leg! 
Quick, tie him mouth, tight! Quick, 
shut him eye! Good. Now he no run, 
now he no talk, him people—no see, 
white man, make him trap. All time, 
we catch plenty good fox, him same 
place.” 





Surely, even the ignorant white lay- 
dee could understand such simple 
magic? Out of my own childhood and 
remembered fairy tale, I clearly saw its 
truth and its reality. 

During the holiday interest of the 
weeks that followed my call upon the 
little Eskimo, plus the new work of 
Red Cross organization for the women 
of all transmontane Alaska—a job 
which had recently been put on me— 
I completely lost track of the small 
alien woman. I never saw her upon the 
street, I had given up all hope of secur- 
ing the lovely parka, and although I 
often thought of her, for something 
that was hers had caught upon my 
heart strings, it was to imagine her al- 
ready and long since departed over the 
snows again, and now safely with her 
own people. 

So January of 1918 ran into brief 
February, the winter-lost sun came daz- 
zling back again to our long-dark 
world of night, and the white snow 
gleam now blinded us in the blaze of 
vernal March. Then I answered a faint 
knock at my cabin door one day, to dis- 
cover small Eskimo Muk-pi standing 
there, clad in her faded blue denim 
house-parka, the muskrat coat held 
child-wise in her arms. She entered 
slowly, a very quiet and dim little 
figure, all the once-gay twitter and flut- 
ter and bird-like grace quite gone. She 
held out to me the long-coveted gar- 
ment, with a wistful question in her 
searching eyes. 

“You buy him parka, now, maybe?” 
Then sensing my surprise at this offer, 
after that once so definite refusal, she 
answered it very simply. “Muk-pi, 
long time, no eat.” 

“But my child,” I cried, taking the 
heavy fur and laying it swiftly by, “do 


you mean to Say you haven’t eaten? 
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How long? And where is Captain Fer- 
gus? Doesn’t he provide for you? Why 
didn’t he take you back to Nome?— 
Wait. This talk is foolish. You are hun- 
ry. 

’ 1 filled a big bowl each of milk and 
crackers and brought them to her 
where she sat drooped upon the couch. I 
knelt beside her while she ate and drank 
slowly, as I insisted she must do. 

“You buy him parka, lay-dee?” she 
asked at length, both bowls now empty. 

“Yes—yes, indeed—if you wish it, 
Muk-pi Fergus. My name is Davis, Mrs. 
Davis. Don’t you want to call me that? 
And tell me, Muk-pi, where is Captain 
Fergus?” 

“He go way, ~ ye He take him 
fox skin, martin skin. He say, ‘I go, 
make trade. Plenty money.’ He no 
come, long time.” 

“But, Muk-pi, aren’t you his wife? 
He can’t go away and leave you like 
that, with nothing. Do you mean to 
say he left you there aM an food, or 
money, or credit at the store? Tell me. 
We have a law, you know, for men 
like that.” 

But the little bronze woman, search- 
ing my indignant eyes, broke in upon 
my questioning. “No, no, lay-dee, 
please, mississ Day-vees. No say bad 
word, Captain Fergus. No make law 
talk, Captain Fergus. Him very good 
man. Leave grocery, meat, wood, him 
cabin. All go, now, long time. Some- 
thing bad make happen, Captain Fer- 
gus. Sedna, old sea-woman, maybe 
catch him. He go, now, long time, 
make trade. No come. 

“All time Muk-pi make song—make 
song, all time, my people. Song, make 
all time warm, here, lay-dee!” And 
she laid a wee brown hand across 


her poor too-long-empty girth. “Make 


song, no hon-gree, no catch him big 
pain, here!” And she smiled across to 
me for the first time—that swift, in- 
fectious, lovely smile of hers. She was 
half child, and half an oriental woman. 

“But, Muk-pi, he is your husband, 
and he is well known here. Listen to 
me, now. You go to-day to the Com- 
pany Store and say: ‘I’m Muk-pi Fer- 
gus, wife of Captain Fergus, and I must 
have groceries. You know Captain Fer- 
gus ‘ong time. He has plenty fur, he 

as good boat, good placer claims. You 
give me groceries, now. Captain Fer- 
gus will pay, when he comes back.’— 
You see?” 

““Lay-dee, mississ Day-vees, my peo- 
ple, Innuit, no make husband all same, 
white people. White people, very long 
trail, my people. White people all same 
Uk-na-vik-na-muit. Place-on-other-side- 
other-side-people. No, no, lay-dee. In- 
nuit no make him husband, all same, 
white people make him, husband. Cap- 
tain Fergus no make, Mission husband, 
Muk-pi. No make, Bible husband, 
Muk-pi. Make husband, Innuit, all 
same my people. Company Store, no 
time know, maybe, my people way, 
make husband.” 

Well, there it was, simple enough, 
and in a nutshell. 

She wriggled her drying feet over 
the warm air of the register in pleased 
physical comfort. She looked up at me 
shyly, to learn if by any chance I had 


‘ taken offense at being called a stranger, 


one of the people living in villages far 
beyond—I, the tall, white, alien wo- 
man to whom so many simple things 
must be explained. 

I felt no compunction now in buying 
that parka, for I knew that the money 
would mean life and warmth and food. 
And with April near, the lighter house- 
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parka would be sufficient warmth to 
this cold-inured little body, even for 
out of doors. I made her promise to buy 
fuel and food, and to come back to me 
again in any difficulty whatsoever. She 
left, smiling up to me. 

“Muk-pi catch Captain Fergus, now, 
maybe, him cabin. One good day, he 
come.” 

“One good day, he’ll come!” That, 
then, was the song, a song of Muk-pi’s 
people, too—the old, old song to warm 
the hearts of weary women who wait, 
world over. I remembered so well how 
I had listened to it last, that very song 
pouring out from the frame of hushed 
and shadowed crimson gold: a song that 
had filled the dark spaces of the opera 
house—a stipple of white and upturned 
faces drinking in its liquid beauty, with 
caught breath drinking in its pathetic, 
wistful, tragic beauty. Butterfly’s song. 

Soon I was surely to know that Muk- 

i could not by any chance be happy 
a with us; for in a long talk with a 
dog-musher friend—to whom Fergus 
on leaving had sold his Siberians—I 
learned that the man had set out defi- 
nitely for the States, though he might 
possibly return to Nome some time lat- 
er. So I hunted out Muk-pi in her cabin 
that very day, bringing with me a 
strange burden for an Eskimo call— 
a great bundle of Red Cross wool and 
knitting needles. 

“Look, Muk-pi,” I cried, “did you 
ever try to knit?” 

“ ‘Nit,’ mississ Day-vees? I no see 
him, ‘nit.’ ” 

“It’s this way, Muk-pi. All the wo- 
men of Alaska are mot tin socks and 


sweaters—warm things, knit, with 
these needles. See? So-fashion. I am so 
busy, every day, telling about our Red 
Cross, I’ve no time left at all, to knit, 





myself. Now, you learn to knit and do 
my share for me while I am writing, 
and I'll pay you good gold money for 
each pair of socks you make. It’s March 
now. April, May, and in the middle of 
June the first boat will maybe be going 
down the river, Muk-pi—our big river 
that goes almost to Nome. You can 
take the boat, then, and go back to your 
own people. Do you see? Make much 
money knitting socks, buy ticket, and 
go to Nome, first boat.” 

I was so happy over this scheme of 
mine and it seemed so very simple and 
practical. But her usually responsive 
face remained a blank. 

“Captain Fergus, lay-dee, he no 
make find, him Muk-pi, this place— 
Muk-pi go boat, all time, Nome. How 
come, lay-dee, mississ Day-vees ?” 

“Muk-pi,” I said, and though I 
stretched the truth I thought it justified 
in such a friendly cause, “Captain Fer- 
gus make talk one man this place— 
old friend, mush dogs many days, old 
times, together. You see? Captain Fer- 
gus say this man: ‘I go Nome, this sum- 
mer.’ This man say to me: ‘Mrs. Davis, 
you know Muk-pi, Innuit girl? You 
tell her Captain Fergus he say: “I go 
Nome, this summer.” ’ ” 

The lithe brown hands reached 
eagerly and caught up the ball of khaki 
wool. 

“How come you make him, nit?” 
she cried. ““You good girl, lay-dee, you 
make show him Muk-pi, quick, how 
make him, nit!” 

I verily believe that no one in the his- 
tory of the World War learned to knit 
in such record time as did my Muk-pi. 
It was no credit to the teacher, for I am 
at best a clumsy and a plodding knitter. 
But with her, it flew. And as the snows 
melted on the hills above camp, as the 
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creeks broke bank and at last the great 
Yukon and the Tanana flowed free, so 
too my sparse bank balance melted 
away in the flowing stream of Muk-pi’s 
beautifully knitted socks. 

When she left us on the first down- 
Yukon boat for Nome it was a hard 
parting for us both, as we had no no- 
tion then that the Fates had planned 
for our trails to cross again, in that far- 
stretched empty Alaskan world of ours. 
But almost on the very day of her de- 
parture my husband received word 
from Washington to examine for the 
government, at once, some reported tin 
deposits near Lost River, on Bering 
Strait, beyond Nome. So that we found 
ourselves leaving also for Nome on 


board the very next boat. 


Nome has no harbor, but lies sprawl- 
ed along a straggling low shore-line. 
Vessels anchor outside and passengers 
are lightered in. So we were dropped 
over the side of the Victoria and were 
finally deposited in the little town. 

Suddenly, as we started to walk up 
one of the now half-deserted streets, a 
human avalanche fell upon us. We 
were surrounded, caught, bombarded. 
Shrill cries, yelps of excited dogs, chil- 
dren, screams—and out of the midst of 
it came Muk-pi herself, a little human 
dynamo, clutching me, clinging to me. 
We were entirely surrounded by a 
group of perhaps thirty broadly grin- 
ning Eskimos—men, women, children 
—and dogs! 

“My people!” Muk-pi cried, embrac- 
ing this whole mob in a sweeping ges- 
ture of happy introduction. “Mississ 
Day-vees, Mis-taire Day-vees, my peo- 
ple. My brother, Tuk-tuk. My brother, 
Chick-em. My sister, Maw-graw-gee. 
My sister, O-ti-ouk. My sister, bay-bee. 
My brother, bay-bee. All, my people! 
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—How come, you go Nome, lay-dee? 

How come? Good, very good, you go, 

Nome. You live, now, all time, my peo- 
le.” 

“Oh, no, Muk-pi! We haven’t come 
to stay. We are on our way north, per- 
haps up into the Arctic. How come, 
you meet boat? You didn’t look for us. 
No one knew we were coming.” 

“Captain Fergus say, he go Nome, 
summer. Muk-pi, my people, go see. 
White man boat, come. Captain Fer- 
gus, no come.” She looked at me, with 
question, and I answered hurriedly, 
“But you mustn’t expect him on the 
very first boat from outside, little Muk- 
pi. There are three months more of 
summer, before the last boat. And he 
may be coming on any one of them.” 

So we were escorted to our hotel by 
the thirty trailing natives, much to the 
assembled amusement of the town. 
When Muk-pi found that we were to 
be in Nome for several days, securing 
a boat and provisions for our northern 
trip, she arranged that I was to spend 
each morning with her and her people 
who lived out on the sand-spit beyond 
the white man’s town. Here, in sum- 
mer, are camped not only the native in- 
habitants of that region, but also King 
Islanders, Eskimos from Saint Law- 
rence Island and the Diomedes, and 
families from the Straits and the Shish- 
maref and Kotzebue country, with kin- 
dred Siberian natives as well. All come 
in their boats of skin to Nome, to trade, 
to visit, to sell their furs and fossil 
ivory, to make merry in their own care- 
free, happy, summer-holiday fashion. 

For a people who live through the 
long winter months so close to immi- 
nent death, whose days are compact of 
hardship, who know so well the tooth 
of hunger and the bite of utter cold, 
whose near neighbor is the paleocrys- 
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tic sea, whose very name for winter 
(Uk-shuk) is a verbal shiver—to pos- 
sess such amazing humor and sweet- 
ness and amity as I witnessed, those 
days spent among Muk-pi’s kinsfolk, 
was beyond my comprehension. 

Muk-pi knew that I was interested 
in their tiny cabins on the isolated sand- 
spit, the shifting communities of visit- 
ing families, piled together on that 
wind-blown beach, living in apparent 
helter-skelter, housekeeping handily 
under the shelter of their propped-up 
umiaks—the freight-boats or woman- 
boats in which they have travelled with 
their families, plus numerous dogs, 
time immemorial; and do so travel, 
even to-day, from Asia to America and 
return. 

Later, along the shores of Port Clar- 
ence, we often saw them with dogs 
hitched to crowded umiaks, as a mule 
would be hitched to a canal-boat, and 
yelping joyously as they ran in swift 
teams along the beach. Sometimes the 
skin boat the dogs were towing boasted 
an improvised sail—also of skin; and 
the crew would be singing and laugh- 
ing and shouting, all in wild clamor. 
More families of the happy Innuit go- 
ing visiting—a gay and friendly lot. 
Even the very dogs, rushing down the 
curve of the beach margin in a scurry 
of pebble and foam, grinned and yelp- 
ed to us, in passing. 

Muk-pi made it a matter of pride 
that I should see every individual na- 
tive on her sand-spit and interview any 
that I cared to, through her friendly 
offices as interpreter; certainly be in- 
troduced to them as her friend from 
that far, strange interior—beyond the 
land of the A-koo-luk-pug-a-mut, the 
Big Tundra People, eastward—the in- 
ner land of which they were indeed 
childishly curious but one which they 
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had never known, nor cared personally 
to know. 

For, impossible as it seems to us who 
so love the sun and a land of grass and 
of trees, theirs is a tundra culture, ex- 
clusively and by choice. They truly love 
and cling by real affection to their 
reindeer-moss-land, where the moors 
stretch out ever to the eastward, where 
the eight-months-frozen sea yields hard- 
won meaty harvest, and the great slate- 
gray headlands, upsprung from the 
bird-screaming rocks, are unpainted 
with any living touch of green; are un- 
draped even by the softening blue of 
atmosphere, in the clear and stark white 
northern light. 

Muk-pi insisted upon measuring me 
for a pair of pa oa tag which the 
three sisters together planned to make 
for me. Mukluks are boots which ex- 
tend to a point just below the knee, the 
upper parts being made of reindeer and 
the sole of walrus hide. There was a 
age chatter about it, between Muk-pi, 

er sisters, and the brothers too who 
stood by to give advice. The whole mat- 
ter was conducted in that constant click 
and clack and cluck of most unsilent 
hard Arctic c’s, inevitable, apparently, 
to every word of their speech. 

A great strip of walrus hide was laid 
out upon the ground and I was told to 
put my stockinged foot upon it. I did, 
and Muk-pi then drew an outline about 
an inch beyond the actual foot. This 
margin would be turned up all around 
to form a water-proof sole, after the 
edges had been well chewed to pliabili- 
ty by Muk-pi, O-ti-ouk, and Maw-graw- 
gee. For that, so they assured me, was 
the only proper way to make hard 
leather soft and workable. 

Tuk-tuk the ivory worker told me, 
in broken English, that a man of his 
people must be very particular on the 
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subject of teeth, in choosing a wife. If 
the wife’s teeth were anywhere miss- 
ing, or were otherwise inadequate to 
the serious daily business of chewing 
the edge of mukluk soles, then the fam- 
ily went most improperly shod. And a 
leaky mukluk might well mean a fro- 
zen foot, a gangrened limb, and death. 

“Muk-pi,” I asked one day, watch- 
ing their swift concentrated deftness, 
“why did you put all those long fluffy 
strips of wolverene on your winter par- 
ka—on the tip of the hood, the shoul- 
ders, and the long ones all across the 
back? They are pretty, and so graceful. 
But not for use, are they? Just for or- 
nament, for make pretty? There are 
none at all on your summer parka, I’ve 
noticed.” It was a question I had long 
had on my mind. 

But even Muk-pi’s alert distaste 
against hurting the feelings of another 
scarcely kept her from an evident scorn 
at this display of ignorance. To her sis- 
ters she flashed a swift aside in sharp, 
tart, Innuit staccato. She seemed to be 
saying: “Just think of that! The size of 
this woman—and with a husband, too 
—and she doesn’t know that! See how 
incredible is the ignorance of these 
white people!”—a scorn left merci- 
fully untranslated, for what she an- 
swered me was spoken in her usual 
sweet courtesy. 

“Lay-dee, missis Day-vees, devil and 
him wife live, all time, big hole—so 
—’’ and she waved an arm to the en- 
veloping north, where all winter long 
the flicker of the aurora had glimmer- 
ed frostily and flung out its ghostly 
light. “Devil wife look, one time, him 
stew-pot. No meat. She say, “Devil, go 
quick, catch meat. Catch man meat.’ 
Devil, he go. Mush long time, trail. 
No sun. Winter trail. All time black. 
Man mush, all same time, make big 


hunt. Devil go, quick. Man go quick. 
Devil make—SO Pa 

And she struck out a little arm so un- 
expectedly, and snatched so fiercely at 
that imaginary lonely human traveller, 
upon a dark and frozen winter trail, 
that I was truly startled. 

“No hurt!” she laughed. “Him 
pretty good wife, that man—all time 
make plenty devil-catch, him parka. 
Head, shoulder, back, all-same you 
say. Devil, catch hold, one long piece, 
wolverene. Devil go home, quick. Devil 
say, ‘Good meat—you see?’ Devil wife 
say, ‘How come, meat? You bad devil, 
you plenty fool, devil! Go quick, catch 
man meat.’ 

“Devil go back—devil no can make, 
catch. Man make, you-call, get-away! 
Good parka, winter, all time plenty 
devil-catch, sew on. Summer come, 
plenty sun, all time. Devil stay, him 
hole. No make devil-catch, summer 
parka!” Which was reasonable, surely; 
quite as much so as the buttons we put 
so carefully on our men’s coat-sleeves. 
Could I give as good a reason for our 
sewing of them there? 

Our trip from Nome out into the 
still farther north was eventful—so 
much so that its telling must be another 
story. Upon our eventual return to 
Nome, in late September, there was 





‘still no word of Captain Fergus or of 


his coming, although Muk-pi was meet- 
ing, with patient, eager hope, every ves- 
sel that arrived from the States. But the 
last boat of the season from Seattle was 
almost due. We ourselves could not 
wait for it to take us to Saint Michael, 
as our Yukon trail to the interior would 
soon be freezing over for the winter. 
So we crossed angry Norton Sound in a 
motor-boat and began our tedious 
homeward river trip at once. 

And what a fortunate thing for us 
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that we did! For when the Victoria 
made her last journey into Nome that 
year she brought with her a black, ma- 
lignant, stowaway hidden deep within 
her peaceful cargo. No Captain Fergus, 
swart and bold and unrepentant, re- 
turned to greet a waiting Muk-pi. In- 
stead there stole silently ashore, unchal- 
lenged by port officers, unseen, the 
grim death which soon stalked master 
of that beach at Nome and entered, too, 
into every lonely cabin of the sand-spit, 
taking toll of all it found there. It made 
accomplice of the winds that swirled 
new-fallen snow with sand about the 
now deserted streets, snarled screaming 
through the fireless chimneys, and cut 
deep fear down into the heart of the 
now so isolated settlement. 

When the white people of Nome had 
recovered from the first surprised ter- 
ror of this onslaught and organized 
themselves into some form of com- 
munity relief, a group sought out the 
native village to see what help they 
could render. They found tightly closed 
cabins, they found black death, they 
found a few panic-struck children hud- 
dled there, half frozen and half starved. 
But of all that happy summer life which 
I had seen and os they found no 
sign. Not one grown man or woman 
out of ten had survived. 

And I, safe home in the shelter of 
my snug log cabin, far up the Yukon, 
heard there this rumor and wild word 
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of pestilence that walked unchecked 
upon that distant beach. I knew no 
mail could move for many weeks across 
those intervening snows; but my heart 
was cold with fear for Muk-pi’s peo- 
ple and I sent message after message, 
begging some word of her. And after 
long weeks of suspense the news re- 
turned that no one of all that family 
remained. All—all—had set out on a 
last long bitter trail, across the Un- 
known Sea. 

Often since that time I have blamed 
myself, thinking that I, who loved her 
so, had been unconsciously the agent 
of her death. For out of a seeming 
friendliness I had sent her back again 
to her people, to die. But when I re- 
member how alone she had been among 
us and how very eager to return, I be- 
lieve that Muk-pi’s little ghost will 
carry into that far world no evil thought 
of me. United at last with her own peo- 
ple, together they have set out on an- 
other of their friendly, joyous journeys, 
into new lands of happy visitation— 
deep within those hyperborean tundras 
whence travellers, because content 
there, do not return. So, at least, I 
wish always to remember my little 
Muk-pi. 

But—yesterday I read that Captain 
Fergus is returning to the Arctic, upon 
another voyage of exploration and of 


trade, taking with him “an Eskimo 
cook and seamstress.” 
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Foraging on Parnassus 


BY ONE OF THE FORAGERS 


Faced by a strong and healthy new baby and a weak budget, this professor decided to crack 
a few academic traditions and pay his debts. This article telling how he did it, he says, pays 
off part of the cost of the Ph.D., acquired some fifteen years ago. 


HEN the small monthly sti- 
\ \ / pend of the fixed-salary sched- 
ule of the University of Vir- 
gilina had failed me in an honest effort 
to prove that two persons could live as 
cheaply as one, I was a trifle dispirited. 
But when it became necessary to demon- 
strate that three can grow where only 
one had groaned before, the tradesmen 
of the community became disquieted. 
As our bills with them ran up their pa- 
tience with us ran down corresponding- 
ly. A driblet increase in material reward 
for my labors in the realm of mind and 
morals was due to come to us by five or 
ten year periods. But it was not consid- 
ered good form for a Virgilina profes- 
sor to pick up extra earnings. His tal- 
ents must be prostituted only in the lec- 
ture-room or laboratory. 

Just as we were about to be black- 
listed by the local merchants’ associa- 
tion we heard of the wonder-working 
power of the budget which was then 
being well spoken of among professors 
who had so little on which to build one 
practically. If only we would make a 
budget, we were advised, we could pay 
our past-due accounts, live comfortably 
on our fixed salary, and lay aside from 
it something for a rainy day. But budg- 
etary control had not been even a minor 
interest with me in college or graduate 
school, and in recent years I had spent 
more than had come in and generally 


before it arrived. So the attempted appli- 
cation of business principles to such 
trifling sums as Virgilina allowed me 
to administer seemed indeed a low or- 
der of humor. But the fix we were in 
seemed about as bad as it could be; a 
budget could not make matters worse, 
we agreed, and in it we made believe we 
saw a kindly light which would lead 
us out of the encircling gloom. 

In our innocent ignorance of the sub- 
ject we turned to the local community 
club which was offering the assistance 
of its committee on budget-making. 
This was composed of a retired bache- 
lor capitalist, who was not connected 
with the university and had had a 
chance to become a capitalist and to re- 
tire; a member of the domestic-science 
department of Virgilina, who was safe- 
ly beyond the draft age and its economic 
demands; and a bachelor member of 
the economics department who believed 
in storks and stories about babies in 
bulrushes and was still receiving inter- 
est on a large part of the first dollar he 
had made. 

Out of the wisdom of these came our 
first budget. It included the convention- 
al items of food, clothing, rent, church 
contributions, and insurance. It includ- 
ed nothing for domestic service, which 
we were taking care of personally, and 
nothing for doctor’s bills. But it did in- 
clude a little for travel, amusements, va- 
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cation, and other incidentals of sweet- 
ness and light. on mn attested by the 
committee, the budget was delivered to 
us a few months before the doctor de- 
livered our second baby. It had never 
been a robust budget anyway, and, now 
assailed by a doctor and a fresh baby, 
the puny thing soon collapsed. The 
committee could have had more light 
on vital expenses about to be incurred 
if they had not preferred to construct 
the budget in utter disregard of condi- 
tions contrary to facts. 

The condition of our household now 
seemed worse than ever. Every time I 
took a close-up of myself I felt an in- 
feriority ae coming on. I had had 
four years in an honorable if poor col- 
lege and was well enough thought of by 
alma mater to hear regularly from the 
alumni office regarding the condition 
of the loyalty fund. I had had three 
years in graduate school and nearly a 
decade of experience in what my col- 
leagues proudly referred to as “‘our pro- 
fession.”” But I was not making even a 
modest living, found it impossible to 
meet current expenses, and still faced 
old obligations, which included the in- 
terest charges on loans made years be- 
fore to enable me to complete the fever- 
ish drive toward the doctorate. I was an 
academic gypsy, an object for the hand 
of scorn to point its slow, unmoving fin- 
ger at as a professor who did not own 
his home. I was possessed, moreover, 
of a new mouth to feed and a budget 
all out of kilter. New bills for the doc- 
tor, the nurse, and drug-store and other 
supplies, including a perambulator with 
wire wheels, fell monthly at my side 
and at my right hand. But they never 
came nigh me, for none of them could 
I meet even informally. True, my an- 
nual salary, which suftered by compar- 
ison with that of a local freight-train 





conductor or a carpenter, would in an- 
other ten years increase two hundred 
dollars, if meantime I starved not. The 
increase would be automatic. Virgilina 
had adopted a salary schedule the same 
year that it installed throughout the 
buildings an automatic system of gongs, 
one device to protect the president and 
the other to conserve the strength of the 
janitors. But while I was waiting those 
ten years for the schedule to go off, the 
tradition of the place did not permit nte 
to do a few chores outside the campus. 
As the sun darkened upon my career as 
a Virgilina professor little seemed to re- 
main before me but a vast abyss brood- 
ed over by a pale and colorless light. 

I was a strictly approved product of 
our graduate system of scholarship. I 
had bowed the knee. If I had not, Vir- 
gilina would not have recognized my 
genuineness. I had, too, been a typical 
professor, in my way. I had tried to 
cultivate the scientific temper in my stu- 
dents. I had trained myself to shun the 
heights and depths of feeling and to 
avoid all vulgar enthusiasms. My speech 
had been halting, punctuated with fre- 
quent hesitations, measured and formal 
to the point of frigidity—studied efforts 
to give the impression of profound 
thought. I had been loyal to scholarship. 
Though it should slay me, I had deter- 
mined to trust it. But the budget had 
failed me now and things were differ- 
ent. I was not willing for my fidelity to 
scholarship, no matter how uncolored 
its virginity, to starve me. 

I now determined to defy the tradi- 
tion of Virgilina and shock the old place 
out of its complacency by doing any 
outside work I could get. I would write 
articles, give lectures, make addresses, 
abstract books and documents, read 
manuscripts and advise publishers on 
them, read proof—anything that was 
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not downright dishonest and mean I 
would do in order to make some extra 
money. I would take the bushel off the 
candle and let the light shine. I would 
run, walk, climb, or crawl toward, on, 
up, or over any field of educational use- 
fulness where the grazing seemed better 
than that on which I was now tethered. 
Day unto day I would utter speech and 
night unto night I would shower knowl- 
edge for money and for price. I would 
ferage all over Parnassus. 

Before I could begin to forage, how- 
ever, something happened at Virgilina 
which made my plans to earn some 
extra money appear to clash less savage- 
ly with the tradition of the place than 
I had feared. It had been a very conserv- 
ative university, with a way of life that 
revered the faith of the fathers. It did 
not go in much for innovations. The in- 
stallations of an automatic salary sched- 
ule and a system of electric gongs were 
the only progressive educational mea- 
sures that had been adopted at Virgilina 
in a whole generation. But educational 
institutions are like sheep in at least one 
respect. They have the herd instinct. 
What one does all of them sooner or 
later undertake to do in one way or an- 
other. There are bell-wethers on the ed- 
ucational ranch as well as on the sheep- 
ranch. So when Chicago and Wiscon- 
sin, back in the nineties, leaped over 
their campus walls and into wider and 
greener ranges beyond, they started a 
movement in which even sleepy old 
ewes like Virgilina soon found it wise to 
join or be counted a bunch of black 
woollies fit only for coyotes or the bog. 
There are about as many ways for col- 
leges as for sheep to die—natural ene- 
mies, poison, diseases of the vital or- 
gans, or bloat. 

It was some years later before Virgil- 
ina followed the lead of her younger 
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and more adventuresome sisters. But 
finally she changed her mind. Under 
the slogan of “Service to the State” Vir- 
gilina would now undertake to minister 
to all the people of the commonwealth. 
Her campus was to be made coextensive 
with the borders of the State. In the 
needs and aspirations of men and wo- 
men of whatever condition, and no mat- 
ter where they toiled, whether in the 
heat or the shadows, in field or forest, 
in high society or hut, in the mill or 
the millinery-shop, with labor or capi- 
tal, Virgilina now saw her opportunity 
and duty and set out to seize and do it. 
“Come to me when you need help,” 
said she to the people of the State. To 
her professors she said: “Announce your 
offerings. Prepare to strut your stuff. 
Let your lights shine to them that walk 
in the dark byways.” I was already 
quite willing to announce and partially 
a to strut. And since that good 

our for the State and me I have been 
strutting, as school boards and teachers, 
Sunday schools and women’s clubs, 
county fairs and tax commissions, 
chambers of commerce and merchants’ 
associations, Y. M. C. A.s and Rotary 
clubs, farmers’ unions and open fo- 
rums, parents-teachers organizations 
and missionary circles have asked me 
over to help them. I have gone out to 
brighten their dark places and also to 
let a little sunshine into mine. Through 
extra-campus activities the way to peace 
with my creditors and perhaps é m to 
home-ownership seemed clearer now 
than ever before. 

Correspondence courses were the first 
fields in which I began to forage. For 
the preparation of a full course, with 
assignments, readings, and questions, I 
was to receive from Virgilina’s fresh 
extension division twenty-five dollars, 
and half that sum for a half-course. I 
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adopted the pedagopic and economic 
policy of making all courses full, be- 
cause they have greater values for the 
instructor as well as the students. For 
each paper which I read I was to receive 
two bits. So, the more lessons offered 
the more papers I should have to read— 
if students enrolled for the courses. The 
fee received for the first course which I 
prepared was promptly used to pay the 
premium on an insurance policy whose 
days of grace were running low. 

The course contained twenty-seven 
lessons and an examination. The first 
year it was put on the market it appeal- 
ed to twelve students. Twelve times 
twenty-eight times twenty-five meant 
eighty-four dollars, which found its 
way at once to the grocer. I prepared an- 
other course, and then another, and 
then a fourth, all full, pressed down, 
and running over, and the doctor, the 
nurse, and the coal-man each received 
twenty-five dollars on overdue accounts. 
In two years I had more students in 
absentia than I had in residence. I was 
about to write to the State commissioner 
of revenue for an income-tax blank— 
on which to make returns on the re- 
turns from my correspondence courses 
—but for the moment I put service un- 
der self and subscribed to a little stock 
in a home-building association which 
was operated by the local bank. And yet 
through service to the State I fancied my 
opportunity to help swell its revenues 
and increase the appropriations to Vir- 
gilina and also to enter that road which 
led straight away to home-ownership. 
For service to the State performs in a 
benevolent circle. The more the service 
of the professor the larger are his earn- 
ings. The larger his earnings the more 
he pays his State in taxes. The more 
taxes he pays, the larger the appropria- 
tions to Bic university. The larger the 








appropriations the larger is or may be 
his salary. The larger his salary the less 
are his worries, and the greater is his 
energy for more and better service to the 
State. This is a direct and complete cir- 
cuit of influence, if it is not shorted, at 
the points of increases in appropriations 
and salaries, by a president whose igni- 
tion system is out of repair. The chief 
trouble with the machinery of many a 
higher institution of learning may be 
located in weak presidential batteries, 
as any educational mechanic knows. 

I now took on some extension classes, 
which were conducted at week-ends or 
in the evenings and after my conven- 
tional campus chores had been perform- 
ed. These and all other such services to 
the State, from whose table I gathered 
up a few crumbs regularly on the first of 
each month, I was willing to perform 
only outside the hours which legally 
and technically belonged to Virgilina. 
I was poor but honest. To one of these 
classes I drove every Friday afternoon 
during the winter and spring consider- 
ably more than a hundred miles in a 
rickety automobile, which was also serv- 
ing the State as a part of Virgilina’s 
standard extension equipment. I lec- 
tured two hours that evening, three 
hours the following morning, and then 
journeyed back to the base of supplies 
late Saturday afternoon. The experience 
took some of the starch out of me and 
placed a heavy strain on my faith in 
service. But voices beckoned me twice 
each week and along every mile of the 
road between Virgilina and Sandport— 
voices of the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker, nervous and fearful 
that the statute of limitations would soon 
run against them. Parnassus was rough 
that year, but it yielded enough forage 
to satisfy some old accounts and to give 
my creditors a fighting chance. I kept 
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the faith and finished the course and 
then took on another, to be given not so 
far away. For this I received only 
enough to pay the dentist. He had per- 
formed his service well. but he never 
could have been paid except for my 
service to the State. 

In addition to my correspondence 
courses and extension classes, 1 gave lec- 
tures, addresses, or talks on popular sub- 
jects before clubs and societies—wo- 
men’s, luncheon, literary, missionary, 
and pedigreed-live-stock. In certain sea- 
sons also many calls came from schools, 
especially about breaking-up time, when 
the requirement was for addresses of a 
literary nature. In the general area serv- 
ed by Virgilina one was still expected 
on such occasions to declaim about 
idvals, to orate a few noble sentences, to 
quote some chaste lines from the poets, 
and to offer to the graduating classes a 
few gems in advice, per-aspera-ad-astra- 
like, the voice of the speaker being 
somewhat subdued—otherwise the ef- 
fort was not applauded as appropriate 
for commencements. I did my best to 
meet ‘hese requirements. 

For this clientele I had only one 
speech or address, but it bore three dis- 
tinct titles, each one carefully designed 
to suit the needs and capacities of those 
who had agreed to hear and pay for it. 
No principle in the most fashionable 
pedagogy or economics could be sound- 
er than this. For the service performed 
under the most nearly classic title I had 
fifty dollars—when I could get the sum 
—and of course my expenses also. For 
the same talk under a title less classic, 
a trifle abbreviated, and done slowly 
and sometimes with some of the illus- 
trative material left out, I asked twenty- 
five and expenses, if the distance from 
Virgilina were not too great or the roads 
too bad. For substantially the same ser- 


vice, under the third title, somewhat 
modish but not really jazzy, although a 
bit more abridged than the second one, 
and with all mythological allusions 
omitted, I asked twelve-fifty in addition 
to expenses. But this one I rarely ever 
recommended except to women’s clubs 
that were behind on the annual assess- 
ment to the national organization, to 
schools that had had unprecedentedly 
heavy fuel and boiler expenses the previ- 
ous winter, and to luncheon clubs that 
had exceeded their budgets by putting 
out heavily on milk for undernourished 
children and on loving-cups for their 
perfect-attendance members. But if this 
speech were ordered I always made an 
effort to deliver it. I figured that half 
a fee was better than none. Moreover, I 
was eager to serve, profit or no profit, at 
fifty, twenty-five, or even twelve-fifty 
per lecture—or perhaps. 

Frequently I write articles on one 
subject or another and now and then 
sell one. But in this as in other extra- 
campus activities I hold to the same 
ideal: I will popularize learning but 
never vulgarize it. I am not so hungry 
as that. To illustrate: shortly after Day- 
ton was established as the Fundamen- 
talist capital of Tennessee, the State of 
Virgilina also undertook thorough leg- 
islation to say that Virgilinians came 
from mud rather than monkey. The ef- 
fort failed in each of two sessions of the 
lawmaking body, but there was much 
excitement. The press reports made fe- 
verish reading. From the accounts fur- 
nished by a news agency of high relia- 
bility I constructed a story of the State’s 
taste for the sciences and sent it to a 
magazine of national circulation. The 
piece was accepted. It was also reprint- 
ed in the Sunday editions of a few of the 
larger dailies of the State where many 
of my fellow citizens probably read it 
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and saw their provincialism in a new 
light. Thus was learning advanced. But 
a colleague of mine, who gives two 
hours to lectures in the morning, takes 
two hours of naps in the afternoon, 
plays a creditable game of bridge in the 
evening, and devotes the remainder of 
his free time to tobogganing on Parnas- 
sus, noised it about the neighborhood 
that I had probably taken money for this 
display of the State’s dirty laundry. I had 
taken a little money for the piece. The 
magazine had accepted it without ques- 
tion and I accepted its check without the 
slightest twitch of conscience. The cir- 
cumstance put me under an added debt 
of gratitude to Charles Darwin by put- 
ting me in a position to buy a much- 
needed suit of clothes. A few weeks ago I 
caught the sarae editor in another mo- 
ment of weakness and now my wife has 
at least one frock to her name. 

Every close student of education must 
be aware of the benefits which come 
to the public which receives and to the 
university which gives extension service. 
All classes of men, women, and chil- 
dren, no matter what their condition, 
may now enjoy the benefits of the arts 
and sciences which have long been cab- 
in'd and cribb’d in the university cam- 
pus. For them truth need no longer be 
cloistered or sealed up in a storehouse to 
which only a few are permitted keys 
and then under the vigilance of a patrol 
of professors. The demand of the un- 
derprivileged for universal education is 
now met more fully than formerly by 
the offer of opportunities and advan- 
tages which for centuries were enjoyed 
only by that small number who were 
privileged to scale ivied walls and dust 
through libraries and laboratories. Bene- 
fits likewise come to the institution 
when it goes afield and accepts the prin- 
ciple that organized and well-conduct- 
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ed.extension is one of its worthy func- 
tions. It gives the university the good- 
will of the public. It popularizes, adver- 
tises, enlivens, and vitalizes the univer- 
sity and increases its strength. 

But I come not to applaud the bene- 
fits which extension brings to the public 
or to the university, but to testify to its 
value to the professor who helps to con- 
duct it. Although what Virgilina set out 
to do through extension was somewhat 
difficult to define, what extension has 
done for me is very real. It has enabled 
me to make a living where no living 
was made before. I had been struggling 
with economic necessities ever since I 
took the gown. The president of an old 
and very eminent privately supported 
university gives it as his sober judgment 
that “the problem presented by academ- 
ic salaries is, in many ways, the most 
urgent now confronting American edu- 
cation.” He is learned and wise and 
quite properly acknowledged as an edu- 
cational leader. But I could have told 
him that simple truth many years ago 
when the problem was probably almost 
as acute as it is now. 

Some of my colleagues say that I have 
neglected my classroom duties and that 
I am also guilty of the cardinal academ- 
ic sin of deserting scholarship. Here as 
elsewhere are some professors who be- 
lieve that the university is the centre to 
which all knowledge should gravitate 
and in which it should be sheltered 
from any contacts with commonness 
and popularity. I cordially disagree with 
them on this, as I often do on many 
other matters. But I don’t argue with 
them about it—not while one corre- 
spondence paper remains unread, for 
every time I read one I pay a week’s in- 
stalment on a share of home-building 
stock. 

As dull and deadly as my classroom 














work may have been to students and to 
me alike all those years when I never 
left the campus between registration pe- 
riod in September and commencement 
in June, it is, I believe, less dull and 
deadly now to them and to me. I now 
know more about my subject than ever 
before and much more about my stu- 
dents. I know the State better and have 
a better understanding of its needs. I 
know by their first names scores of the 
superintendents of schools in the State 
of Virgilina, numerous school-board 
members and other city, county, and 
State officers, including many members 
of the legislature. I know many of the 
editors of the State, and am trying to get 
acquainted with others and with the 
leaders of labor and also many influen- 
tial industrial leaders. Since I have been 
engaged in these off-campus activities I 
have actually come to know the sheriff 
of the county in which Virgilina is lo- 
cated. The acquaintance was struck up 
quite respectably, and not through ar- 
rest for blockading, bootlegging, or any 
other disturbances of the peace and dig- 
nity of the commonwealth. These con- 
tacts have served to humanize me a bit, 
to give me fresh points of view, and to 
remove some of the academic snobbish- 
ness which sometimes develops so nat- 
urally in classic shades. I know that 
these improvements in me personally 
have helped to improve my teaching. 
Since I began to sell, for the coin of the 
realm, any talent which was left over 
after Virgilina got what it had bargain- 
ed for, I have become a changed man. 

Moreover, I have actually been more 
productive in what I call scholarship, 
although some of my colleagues do not 
call it by such a name. They probably 
think, and some of them probably say, 


in moments of impatience, that I am an 


educational dabbler. I have written 
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more and better articles which people 
could read and understand. The evi- 
dence? I have been paid for them. Of 
course I occasionally do a “‘note” in my 
special field so as to keep on speaking 
terms with the craft. But my fear of the 
tart reviewer is less irrational than for- 
merly. Scholarship now appears to me 
to have little if any kinship with the 
academic and stilted conventionality. It 
seems more than formerly to mean 
sound learning and the eagerness to use 
it to improve conditions about me. The 
test of its validity seems to me now to lie 
in its applicability to the needs of my 
fellows—whether within or without 
my campus—and of myself. 

The slight revision upward in the sal- 
ary schedule of Virgilina in the last few 
years scarcely takes care of the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar and my 
increased expenses. Measured by the sti- 
pend now allowed for my rank and ten- 
ure, my condition is little if any better 
than it was when the failure of that 
budget forced me to go foraging. But 
since I became a real servant of the State 
I have managed to make both ends 
meet. Sometimes the effort is irksome; 
but without extension I could not main- 
tain a professorship and a family in re- 
spectability. So long as the friendliness 
or tolerance of Virgilina’s consistency 
continues I can have some part in the 
advancement of learning hereabouts. I 
can keep up with my current expenses 
—if I can keep them down. In recent 
months I have done fairly well. The 
perambulator is paid for. I have met 
fully the claims of the doctor. The sec- 
ond child is ours now, to have and to 
hold. I still owe a small sum on my 
graduate-school account, but if I drive 
a good bargain with the editor on this 
piece that obligation will shortly be met. 
My house is still charged, but I have 
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kept up my home-building stock, and 
play that Iam my own landlord and am 
paying myself rent. That’s the way a 
publication of the economics depart- 
ment of Virgilina and the banker con- 
tinue to explain the matter to me. But 
every time I stand before him at that lit- 
tle window in the village bank and 
meet, with forage from Parnassus, the 
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monthly instalment and the interest on 
the mortgage, I recall a significant pas- 
sage from Cicero’s “On the Nature of 
the Gods”’: “It seems an unaccountable 
thing how one soothsayer can refrain 
from laughing when he sees another. It 
is yet a greater wonder that you can 
refrain from laughing among your- 
selves.” 


Black Truth 


BY DAVID WILLIAM MOORE 


o£ TWEED was listening to Hattie, as 
usual. Why would he scatter ashes 
all over the floor? Didn’t he care 
anything about the house? Didn’t he 
concern himself with how much work 
his wife had to do? Surely, a husband 
ought to take a little interest in the 
home. Most husbands tried to make 
things easy for their wives. Why, there 
were many husbands who wouldn’t 
even smoke in the house, at all. 

But Joe didn’t answer back. Just sat 
with his face buried in the sport page. 
Now and then he’d sigh, and Hattie 
would take a new start. Somewhat like 
a sparrow chasing a crow, the way Hat- 
tie scolded Joe. 

Joe was big, outlandishly big. And 
Hattie was little. Just a handful of fuss, 
was what old Doctor Rankin called her. 
Most folks expected Joe to get “riled” 
some day and turn her over his knee. 
And nobody would have cared. It would 
have made him a hero in the village. 
Folks knew how Hattie had been nag- 
ging Joe for nearly eighteen years. They 
said Joe was too easy-going. 





But this evening—after Hattie had 
talked for perhaps an hour—Joe sud- 
denly got up from his chair and walked 
over in front of his wife. This was so 
strange that Hattie stopped talking. Joe 
glared down at her, somewhat like a 
Newfoundland dog would glare at a 
mouse, and pointed a huge bony finger. 
A time or two he wiggled that finger, 
and Hattie cringed. 

“Now you listen to me, Hattie 
Tweed! I been putting up with your 
jawin’ for a long time, and I’m getting 
mighty tired of it. You been talking your 
head off without nothing to talk about. 
If you want to talk, then I'll give you 
something worth while to gab about. 
To-morrow morning I’m going to New 
York———” 

Hattie’s face brightened instantly. 
Her anger was gone. “I'll have to get a 
new dress, Joe.” 

The finger still pointed. “No, you 
don’t get no new dress nor nothing, for 
you ain’t going to New York. I’m going 
alone and I’m going to have a good 
time. I’m going on a spree, and I don’t 
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give a damn what you say or think. You 
can take it or lump it. I may get drunk 
and I may do a heap of things. And I’ll 
come back when I get good and ready!” 

With that he went off to bed and was 
soon snoring the snore of the righteously 
indignant, while Hattie fumed and fret- 
ted far into the night—also righteously 
indignant, righteously furious, and 
righteously everything else that an out- 
raged wife should be. “Why, I can’t un- 
derstand it. I can’t understand it,” she 
moaned to herself. “I never gave him a 
single reason to find fault with me. I’ve 
been a good, true wife.” 

Breakfast was a sullen meal. Joe had 
nothing to add. Hattie couldn’t get her 
tongue started. But she was secthing, 
and she set down his coffee cup with a 
gesture that made Joe twitch. When the 
meal was finished, Joe packed his suit- 
case and went off toward the railway 
station without a word. Not even a 
good-by. 

He reached New York late in the af- 
ternoon. He wasn’t accustomed to trav- 
elling, and he was tired. His eyes ached 
from looking so much out of the car 
window. Now, as he stepped out of the 
big station he was confused. A million 
taxicabs beckoned him; a million por- 
ters tried to grab his suitcase; a million 
strangers surged about him; a million 
lights dazzled his eyes. 

He gritted his teeth, shrugged his 
shoulders, and started out on foot. He 
didn’t know the names of any hotels, 
except the expensive ones. He’d find a 
nice quiet clean place that didn’t cost too 
much. “And when I get settled down, 
I’m sure going to raise old Ned,” he 
smiled ruefully to himself as he plodded 
along. 

It was almost an hour later when he 
finally came upon the kind of hotel he 
had in mind. He went right up to his 
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room. He’d change his collar, maybe, 
and comb back his hair. Then he’d start 
out. He sat down on the edge of the bed, 
and sighed heavily as the relaxation 
eased up on his many aches. He ached 
all over! His arms ached; his back 
ached; his feet ached; his head ached— 
and his eyes ached so he could hardly 
see. 

“T'll just loaf around here a little 
while and get my energy back, then I’ll 
start out,” he concluded, as he straight- 
ened himself out lengthwise on the bed. 
And as he lay there, he thought of all 
the things he was going to do. Find a 
gay café somewhere, maybe a night 
club, pick up a cute little companion, 
and then just naturally cut loose. He fell 
asleep over his plans. 

And when he awoke it was morn- 
ing! He looked around the room in 
wonder, then realized where he was. He 
chuckled. “Well, I sure wasted one eve- 
ning, all right. Gosh, but I’m hungry! 
Some of Hattie’s sausage would be— 
but no, darn her! I ain’t going to even 
think of her!” 

He found a little restaurant around 
the corner, where he ate heartily, and 
felt much better. But it was broad day- 
light, and a man couldn’t go sprecing 
at this time of the day. He went back 
to the hotel, and lay on the bed reading 
the morning paper. Lunch was at the 
same little restaurant. The hours drag- 
ged; he had a long inactive afternoon 
ahead of him yet. What to do? He 
thought of going out to see the Giants 
play. But no, he didn’t want to get all 
worn out again. He’d just rest some 
more, keep himself in shape. He was in 
the restaurant again at six o'clock. He 
had changed his mind about eating his 
regular meals in a night club. For one 
thing, he didn’t know where to find 
one, and he was afraid to ask. No telling 
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what kind of a gag these city slickers 
might frame up on him. He’d just have 
his meal, and then he’d start out and 
walk till he met a good-looking girl who 
showed interest in him. She’d know 
where there was a dance hall, or a café. 

That evening, Joe Tweed walked all 
the way from Thirty-second Street down 
to Battery Park and back, and not one 
girl looked at him! Yes, there were 
plenty of girls on the street, but their 
minds seemed to be occupied with 
thoughts far distant from Joe Tweed 
and his spree. He looked at them, watch- 
ing alertly for a twinkling eye. No eyes 
twinkled. 

At nine o’clock he was back in his ho- 
tel room, crawling into bed completely 
disgusted. ““There’s more chance to have 
a spree in Dry Bottom than there is in 
this fool city!” 

The next afternoon at four o’clock he 
reached home—and Hattie. He lumber- 
ed into the door, smiling sheepishly at 
her. He dropped his now-too-heavy suit- 
case with a cheerful sigh. Joe Tweed 
was glad to be home. “Well, how’s 
tricks, Hattie, old girl?” 

She replied with a withering look of 
scorn, biting her lip. 

“Ain’t you glad to see me?” 

“You tell me what you did, Joseph 
Tweed! This instant!” 

Joe grinned frankly. “I didn’t do a 
thing.” 
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“Hmph!” Hattie sat primly in her 
chair, tapping a menacing toe on the 
carpet. “Fine tale. Tell me what you 
did, tell me the truth, or ’1]—I’1]-—” 

“Honest, Hattie, I didn’t doa thing.” 

Perhaps it was because he was glad to 
get home; perhaps it was because he had 
acquired a bit of assurance from having 
been on a trip. But, whatever the reason, 
Joe Tweed spoke those words too easily. 
They didn’t have the ring of truth in 
them. 

“I never heard a bigger lie in my 
life,” rasped Hattie. “I declare I never 
did!” 

But Joe had nothing more to say, 
therefore he said nothing more. He pick- 
ed up his suitcase and took it upstairs to 
unpack. Hattie looked after him with 
helpless tears in her eyes. 

But when Joe came down again, Hat- 
tie had a fine supper ready. Custard pie, 
and fried steak, and black-raspberry 
jelly, and things like that. She had 
brightened, too, and didn’t say anything 
more about his trip. But Joe would now 
and then catch her looking at him curi- 
ously, as if she was trying to read his 
thoughts. 

They say she hasn’t nagged him since 
—but every week or so she looks 
straight into his eyes and says: “Joe 
Tweed, if you don’t tell me what you 
did in New York I'll never forgive you.” 

But Joe merely grins. 











My Town 


BY DeELANCE LENHART 


EN I came to this town forty 
\ \ / years ago there were six hun- 
dred people here. I was a boy 


ten years old, and the town and I grew 
up together. To-day there are six thou- 
sand inhabitants and I am fifty. From a 
kid in knee-breeches I have stuck so close 
to the old town that I have never been 
more than two hundred miles from 
home or away from it more than two 
days at a time. 

It is not that I thought the town 
would fall apart or some one would run 
away with the spoke-mill, but at that 
age I had a feeling of great importance. 
Some one just had to climb Joe Whis- 
ler’s trees and throw the plums out in 
the alley to the fellows; some one just 
had to go up in the schoolhouse belfry 
and fix the rope so that the gang could 
hide across the street and ring the bell 
all night on Hallowe’en. And, since I 
was the best at shinnying up a pole, of 
course I tied down the woollen-mill 
whistle. 

I am writing this not because I made 
such a wonderful success of anything, 
but because I want to show how a per- 
son can spend his life happily in one 
small town, where every one knows 
him, and where he knows how much 
every one makes and what they owe. 
The town has a personality to me. It is 
not just a collection of houses and streets, 
stores and factories. It’s a living thing 
with a character like a human being. I 
notice all its changes just as I walt in 
one of my family. 
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While others are spending their lives 
trying to earn the monthly instalments 
on their new sedans, I can drive the old 
Ford. I have no interest to pay every six 
months on mortgages, so that I can live 
on Chartier Avenue and belong to the 
West Shore Country Club. But in my 
case it makes no difference. Everybody 
knows who I am and what I am. I can 
hobnob with the Lovingtons at “Green 
Gables” or drop in to see Tony Cazenzi 
at his “shoe-fix” shop. I didn’t have to 
join the Methodist church to get in the 
social swim. 

The fire company has elected me a 
life member with no dues to pay, a thing 
they have done in only one other case. | 
served two terms in town council, was 
president of that body, and for nearly 
twenty years have been justice of the 
peace. Many have told me I threw away 
good opportunities by staying here; 
some even pitied me for being such a 
goose. Just last week I was called “‘sev- 
enteen cock-eyed fools” and “a boot- 
legger,” but I know the fellow who said 
it. I would feel neglected if something 
were not said about me. 

The Silver Cornet Band would have 
been without a drum-major had I gone 
to the city as did the older ones in the 
family. From the time I was eleven years 
old until I was sixteen I was right out 
there at the head of the line, all dressed 
up in a Zouave uniform, swinging a 
baton and musket with a bayonet. 

Thirty-five years ago I was captain of 
the first town football team. During the 
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four years I played quarter-back I got a 
broken nose, an injured hip, and a cut in 
my lip where a tooth went through. I 
decided to be a referee. There was no 
referee in the town, and we had to de- 
pend on an outsider to officiate. Often 
games were lost on account of a decision 
which was so unpopular that the game 
broke up in a fight. After I became ref- 
eree there were fewer fights and more 
games won. When there was any doubt 
it was always: “First down. Paddle- 
town’s ball.”” My daughter was three 
years old and I took her to the games. 
When some one asked the score she once 
said: “16 to o in favor of my dad.” . 


II 


An older brother, who acted as head 
of the family after the death of my fa- 
ther, wanted me to study law. But I 
would have had to give up the town; it 
was too small and peaceful to support an 
attorney. Before I was of age I had bur- 
ied my mother, learned a trade, was 
married, in business, and buying my 
home. Up to that time the town was just 
like one big family, with the village 
doctor, tlie preacher, and the squire de- 
ciding everything. There it stood on the 
bank of the Susquehanna—a sawmill 
town with two churches and a little 
schoolhouse for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. It didn’t matter which street you 
lived on then. A man was not measured 
by his money or his score in golf, but by 
how much work he could do. We had no 
cop then to object to “‘good music,” and 
the town could appreciate the old quar- 
tet when it sang “Sweet Adeline” on the 
street corners. 

Thirty-five years ago a group of men 
bought the Reno farm west of town, 
and New York real-estate men secured 
forty acres of the Willet tract on the 
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north. Both farms were laid out in build- 
ing-lots. The street-cars ran out from 
the capital city and the electric lights 
came, then the water and gas compa- 
nies put down their mains. With this all 
going on at one time, it looked as if they 
were going to tear the insides out of the 
old place, but they only stirred it up. 

The old-timers who met daily at 
Drayer’s shoemaker-shop and Kauf- 
man’s store had run the place since its 
incorporation as a borough. They still 
pointed out with pride the only big event 
in its history, when General John W. 
Geary made an address in front of his 
home on Market Square just before he 
was elected governor of Pennsylvania. 
They all said everybody would lose his 
money and the town would go to the 
dogs. Old John Lee said that in the thir- 
ty years he was ticket agent he had not 
sold more than seven tickets a day, and 
the town didn’t need a street-car. Wash 
Keister wanted to know who of the as- 
semblage on the store boxes would give 
up his good wells and cisterns for stale 
hydrant water. And the electric lights 
would ruin one’s eyes. Jake Garver had 
a son-in-law who worked in Baltimore 
where they had them, and he had to get 
glasses before he was thirty. 

It was hard for those Civil War vet- 
erans, who helped save the Union from 
destruction and had the responsibility 
of the town on their shoulders for all 
these years, to turn it over to young up- 
starts. For forty years they had held sway 
and had told and retold their war stories. 
Now no one had time to listen to them. 
But I knew them all—from Jake Wit- 
mer’s telling General Meade how to 
hold Little Round Top to Old John 
Jackson Hull’s jumping over the can- 
non-ball as it passed between his legs on 
its way up Lookout Mountain. 

Sergeant B. F. Eisenberger Post, G. 
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A. R., was losing ground. A board of 
trade, the fire company, and the athletic 
association had been organized. The 
$2,000 town taxes had been enough to 
pay Jake Sweitzer for lighting the oil 
street-lights and other expenses. Now 
they wanted to borrow money for new 
sewers. “‘Fiddlesticks,” said Wilson 
Prowell, and that was his worst cuss- 
word. 

The town’s only claim to fame, the 
home of Governor Geary, didn’t seem 
a big help in developing it. It was the 
coming of the improvements and the in- 
ducements offered which gave a new 
lease of life. The corporations knew 
their stuff in handing out passes and spe- 
cial rates to the borough officials—they 
got their franchises at their own terms. 
The young set of men had taken things 
into their hands. And it was during this 
time that I became of age and went 
along with them. 

The fire company’s equipment of a 
two-wheel reel, several pair of boots, and 
a couple of hundred feet of hose was a 
little more satisfactory than the old 
bucket brigade had been. But Tug Wil- 
son, who was chief, wanted a regular 
fire-house with a bell on it and a hose- 
wagon with a snorting, prancing horse. 
The young politicians managed to elect 
to council men who were in favor of 
this movement and who would appro- 
priate money for it. 

This was the first civic movement in 
which I as a man was interested. Boy- 
ish pranks, band parades, and football 
were fun, but I had grown up along 
with the town. I was elected to the coun- 
cil when I was twenty-two years old. I 
was chosen president the next year and 
served two terms. Up to that time the 
presidents had been long-whiskered old 
stagers, so when George Atticks, a for- 
mer county commissioner, denounced 
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me ina hot argument as being too young 
to be at the head of a town I was just be- 
ginning to get things said about me. 


III 


A borough official in a growing town 
earns all the glory connected with the 
office. I decided I had enough, until my 
old school-teacher, who had whipped me 
seven times, announced that he would 
be a candidate for justice of the peace. 
My father was a squire when I was born, 
and my older brother was an alderman 
when he died. I needed no more excuse 
for running for the office. I was elected 
the first time when I was thirty. My age 
was again against me. It had been the 
custom to put in that office retired old 
fellows who had time to weigh all the 
legal problems thoroughly. 

My experience as justice of the peace 
for nearly twenty years has been humor- 
ous and pathetic. I have taken the office 
not too seriously, as I have not enforced 
the law in a cast-iron groove. I believe 
more flies can be caught with sugar than 
with anything else. That’s why I have 
sentenced some boys to Sunday-school 
instead of to jail for their offenses as pro- 
vided in the law. Dan Rentzel once ran 
over Reverend Will Young’s child. “I'll 
just lay my religion aside for ten minutes 
and knock hell out of that young man,” 
said the angry preacher. He did this in 
such a way that Dan never ran over any 
one else. When a lot of boys of high- 
school age who have “thrown a wild 
party” are brought before me and argue 
that prohibition is all wet I feel like fol- 
lowing the example of the fighting par- 
son. 

I have had members of the State legis- 
lature, Catholic priests, Protestant min- 
isters, and “Jesus” before me. One priest 
was the owner of an automobile that had 
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been used in transporting liquor. The 
father proved an alibi, but his brother 
served a time in jail. This man of God 
told me that we must be merciful to the 
erring ones, and remarked that the jus- 
tices had to live; to which I answered: 
“Yes, father, if every one were good and 
righteous you would be looking for an- 
other job too.” 

Jimmy Black is so religious that 
every one calls him “Jesus.” He and his 
wife lived together for forty-odd years 
and reared six children. Then they be- 
gan to quarrel over religion and finan- 
cial matters. “Jesus” said the Lord would 
provide, and stopped working. He 
claimed it was an outrage and would not 
enter bail, for the principle of the thing. 
We had to put “Jesus” in the lockup. At 
the trial four of the children stuck to 
their mother, one to “Jesus,” and one re- 
mained neutral. 


IV 


My experience as a country squire 
would make another story. The above 
incidents bring me up to the present in a 
town with two banks, several drug- 
stores, seven churches, a newspaper, a 
movie theatre, and an airport, where the 
majority of the people work in the city 
and commute in high-priced cars. Also 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary had to have a $15,- 
000 annex to the fire-house, where they 
could hold bridge parties and dances. 
And the Segraves up in the manor talk 
to the Rineharts on Chartier Avenue 
about their brokers and their bankers. 


(They never try that line on me.) Don’t 
I know this old town as a doctor knows 
his patients? I know the minute its 
temperature goes above normal. Haven’t 
I seen the old-time lovers take their eve- 
ning walk to watch the 7.30 train come 
in, and now don’t I notice the cars park- 
ed in some private driveway ? 

I have watched its changes from the 
old swimming-hole where nothing was 
known about bathing-suits to the pres- 
ent bathing-beach, from the old board 
walks that floated away in the flood of 
1889 to the new cement pavements, 
from the free Indian medicine shows on 
the square to the seniors’ annual play in 
the new $200,000 high-school audito- 
rium, from the old commons where we 
played ball to the park where there are 
athletic fields and playgrounds. 

There are only three of the old com- 
rades in blue still living. Only here and 
there some person and some thing re- 
mains as it was. General Guistwhite is 
still with the band. He is now gray and 
eighty, and he has never missed a pa- 
rade. Some say that he has blown three 
horns to pieces in his fifty-odd years in 
the band. 

I have stuck to the old town through 
thick and thin. Didn’t I come to this 
town when it was a little village on the 
bank of the Susquehanna River and I 
was a boy carrying a basket of gerani- 
ums? Now it is one of the up-to-date 
places on the Susquehanna Trail. And 
I shall stay here until they take me and 
the flowers out to Mount Olivet. 














And the Poor Have (Not) the Gospel 
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BY JOHN THOMAS STEWART 


A clear call by a courageous minister to his colleagues to cease to be the “lowest-paid con- 
stabulary of a paganized generation” and to become its sharpest-shooting critics. He would 
have ministers set forth in plain terms New Testament teaching concerning 
wealth and sexual relations. 


witnessing the decline of clerical 

influence—for three generations, 
the doctors say. In the United States less 
than half the population worship in all 
the churches, men have stopped worry- 
ing about their sins, even church-mem- 
bers don’t read their Bibles, while a ma- 
jority don’t care enough about what the 
preachers may be saying to go and lis- 
ten. My brethren in the clergy are not 
as happy as they might be, and, being 
but human, they are hurt more deeply 
by appearing to fail before men their 
equals than before God their unques- 
tioned superior. Blame for this decline 
or failure is almost universally laid to 
the charge of the churches and their 
paid clergy, the laymen being held as 
innocent bystanders. This is not only 
unfair, one-sided, it is also just a little 
ridiculous. There is one good and sufh- 
cient reason for including the laymen 
in any diagnosis of a religious relapse: 
they are the churches. 

The layman is clear as to what he 
wants and he is getting it—success. His 
pastor likewise longs to be successful, 
but is unhappy in failure. Neither is 
comforting the other. My advice to 
them both is that they cease troubling 
each other, since nothing but harm can 
come from a course of moral check- 


mating persisted in. The liberal clergy- 


F: a long time now we have been 
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man is carrying around altogether too 
much moral commotion in his bosom; 
to use a homely illustration, he is in 
much the predicament of an old hen 
fostering a brood of ducklings headed 
for the pond. He could gain relief in a 
moment by simply turning to that vast 
element in the population which is poor 
enough to confess failure without hav- 
ing to suffer a sense of inferiority. These 
poor will hear him gladly, or, if not 
gladly, at least without compelling him 
to make concessions beyond all hope of 
consistency. Not even the most success- 
ful layman admires a trimmer; for him- 
self he prefers sticking to a game in 
which he can plunge and buck without 
apology. And there is a lesson here for 

e pastor who has grown melancholy 
watching a game whose rules he has 
been unable to change; maybe the game 
could not be played under other rules; 
if so, why not turn his hand to the casu- 
alties? 

It is in the direction of a prosperous 
laity that we shall find the secret of 
clerical ineffectiveness. Successful peo- 
ple are not now and never were fair 
game for a spiritual, other-worldly 
teaching, such as the Christian gospel. 
In a word, what has happened to the 
Christian gospel to make it impotent as 
a control over the behavior of moderns 
is that what was meant for one sort of 
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laity has been reserved for another. The 
result is not only misunderstanding but 
a tragic loss of opportunity. 


I 


I am not defending a lean clergy nor 
denouncing a fat laity. But I think it 
can be shown that a gospel for the lean 
presented to the thriving will have no 
more effect than a gospel of meekness 
and hope preached by a sleek clergy to 
a poor downtrodden laity. There are 
two things we can’t do. We cannot re- 
duce the American laity to rags with- 
out ruining their churches, nor can we 
maintain the clergy at present lay level 
without their losing spiritual and moral 
prestige. Nobody has yet devised a per- 
fect scheme for drawing the layman’s 
support without his opinions, but it is 
evident something approaching this 
must be done if clerical prestige is to be 
restored. 

By a frank abandonment of those in 
the upper brackets we would accom- 
plish two desirable ends at once: we 
would restore our own self-respect by 
casting off compromises with prevail- 
ing standards, and we would gain an 
audience of the only people willing to lis- 
ten. And no evil would be worked in any 
direction. For it surely would make no 
difference in the conduct of the worldly 
if we stopped excusing it, while return- 
ing to the have-nots with a gospel in- 
tended for their benefit the tonic of sin- 
cerity would work wonders in a single 
generation. No religious tradition gains 
in the long run by surreptitious altera- 
tion; the effect upon the prosperous who 
force the change is no worse than upon 
the custodians who are seduced. It was 
not faith in our power to change strong 


men’s habits and beliefs that led us 
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astray but our unwillingness to stem the 
tide. We were not really fooling our- 
selves by pretending to improve society 
from the top, but finding ourselves 
with those at the top, we continued rat- 
tling around because that was the easi- 
est thing to do. The present laxity in 
American religious life is the natural 
offspring of that illegitimate union of a 
gospel for the meek with congregations 
of the pushful. What is needed in this 
household is not a cleverer course in 
domestic relations but a divorce. The 
blind leaders among us rewrote the 
New Testament to make it a handbook 
for success, but the success which fol- 
lowed to strong men was precisely what 
they would have won anyway, while 
the ordained clergy are left as men 
without a country. And the spiritual 
state of the poor is lower in each 
succeeding generation. If abandoned 
churches be the price of social standing, 
Lord God! we ha’ paid in full. 


II 


I know it is presumptuous for a cler- 
gyman to undertake to tell American 
laymen what the New Testament 
teaches, but there are three major fields 
of human interest on which their own 
spokesmen are giving out much misin- 
formation; their optimism thereon is 
comforting but bogus. Oddly enough 
those three interests of life are precisely 
those in which the successful pagan is 
having his way: it is as though this fic- 
titious Christian teaching was meant 
for spreading cheer instead of holiness. 
I refer to the making of money, the 
companionship and charms of women, 
and nationalism. These concerns are 
common to all men, they have both in. 
dividual and social bearing, and each 
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carries heavy moral burdens. If Chris- 
tianity is to be accepted by the success- 
ful, they must abide by its instruction 
in these affairs: money, women, and 
war. Let us see. 

The New Testament devotes much 
attention to the first two items, nearly 
none to the third, and that little incon- 
sistent. On the making of money the 
Christian teaching is as far removed 
from the standpoint of the American 
business man as heaven from hell. 
Money according to the gospels is an 
evil, and striving for any amount of it 
beyond what is absolutely required for 
bodily needs is a sin. Try that on a Sun- 
day-morning congregation in these 
parts and days. But this plain teaching 
has been so energetically misrepresent- 
ed and ludicrously revised that another 
generation of American laymen may 
not even know that it was once soberly 
put forth, unless they hear it as a back- 
fire from mission lands. However, as 
long as any number of laymen are aware 
that such a teaching is contained in the 
book from which their pastors read, we 
are doing their moral sense foul vio- 
lence by congratulating them upon ad- 
hering to a doctrine which they believe 
is nonsense and folly; what they may 
think of our understanding I shudder to 
imagine. As Professor George Foot 
Moore, of Harvard, used to tell his sem- 
inary classes, such modernists are “‘anx- 
ious to save Jesus’ reputation for com- 
mon sense.” 

The clergy were not to blame for the 
sins of unbalanced persons to whom 
swollen incomes offered new and color- 
ful fields of indulgences, but they were 
to blame for making a gospel that exalts 
poverty and simplicity read like an es- 
pecial blessing upon the heads of the 
rich and a howling encouragement af- 
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ter all others racing madly in that direc- 
tion. It is this evil smirk in our delicate 
handling of the rich brother’s money 
which vitiates even our praise for that 
crown of all virtues, charity. As long as 
we call Christian the pagan means for 
acquiring a surplus to give away, that 
praise must speak from weakness and 
not from strength. Our sympathy for 
the failures holds too loud an exhorta- 
tion to that class to emulate the trium- 
phant. And, anyway, the American 
churches set no example in charity; 
they don’t give away as much as the 
Scriptural tithe to the poor. 

On the point of the relations between 
the sexes we seem to be coming near 
that extremity of civilization where wo- 
men are treated the better that they may 
be enjoyed the more. And this in the 
face of the liberal clergy’s crusade for 
“respect for personality as the founda- 
tion of Christian ethics!”’ It is a strange 
perversion of values which honors hu- 
man rights in the means but denies 
them in the ends of life. 

The New Testament is fierce in its 
demands for sexual purity. This would 
not have happened if its soil had been 
favorable to the new faith. The ideal 
here is absolute chastity for the unmar- 
ried, men and women alike of course, 
absolute fidelity to the marriage bond, 
the permanency of that bond unless one 
is willing to bear the moral stigma, and 
remarriage for the Christian in any case 
forbidden, and the birth of children as 
its badge of honor and reason for being. 
The amount of secular discussion re- 
garding love and marriage is not to be 
taken as indicating lack of information 
as to what the Scriptures teach. The in- 
tense emotional strain revealed in the 
New Testament books on this point is 
nothing but an expression of the writ- 
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ers’ fierce jealousy for a way of life 
which they understood very well was 
not popular and could not be made so, 
but was certain to be flouted by the 
worldly minded as often to their harm 
as in their pride. The moral tempera- 
ture of the books is explained by the 
same sense of failure burning hotly in a 
submerged population. The first Chris- 
tians paid as dearly for their moral code 
as for their foolish faith in a speedy de- 
liverance; it is folly to hope that the 
mildest disciple of self-expression shall 
ever come within sea-miles of that 
point of view. 

Nationalism is a shield bearing on 
the back side patriotism and on the 
front war. It is always carried forward. 
There is not such clear teaching on this 

int. One of my teachers at Harvard 
said that Jesus was a pacifist and was 
mistaken, another said that he was not 
a pacifist and was mistaken. On the 
broad question of the disciple’s relation 
to his government the New Testament 
may be abstruse or even inconsistent. 
But the broad question is an issue no- 
where except as a topic for academic de- 
bates; it has not appeared in politics 
since the beginning of the industrial 
revolution. War, on the other hand, is 
never academic. The ramifications of 
international trade, coupled with the 
responsibility of business for competent, 
that is, unobstructive, administrations 
—which is usually stated backward— 
have made it exceedingly unlikely that 
any white Christian shall ever be com- 
pelled in conscience to choose between 
pacifism and patriotism. So far as the 
clergy can tell him about his point of 
conscience, he may go to war and be 
mistaken, or go to jail and be mistaken. 
But can there be any doubt as to what 
Jesus would say about going to war for 
financial reasons? And would it make 
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any difference what amount of oil, rub- 
ber, or mahogany was involved? 


Ill 


Such is the gospel which we have 
failed to enforce upon the well-to-do 
and the expectant rich: cheerful accep- 
tance of poverty over a worried exist- 
ence, uncompromising chastity and 
fidelity, and unwillingness to seek or ac- 
cept the smallest gain at the expense of 
another national. What groups in the 
population of a modern country believe 
in these things, accept them unquestion- 
ingly as God’s truth, and though often 
driven to desperately contrary positions 
by their lords and masters continue to 
pursue harmless lives, live at peace, and 
take no custom or tribute either from 
children or strangers? And, on the other 
hand, what groups in the same nations 
owe their very position to a persistent, 
often brutal, denial of these rudiments 
of the Christian faith ? Is there anybody 
who does not know where these ideals 
would have free course? or, by the same 
token, where they have had harnessed 
course ? 

It may indeed be true, as our shrewd- 
est oriental critics are saying, that the 
Christian faith cannot be practised in a 
civilized land and life be kept endura- 
ble. But assuming our religious life is to 
remain officially Christian, there can be 
no doubt as to where its moral purchase 
lies, 7.¢., in uncompromising fidelity to 
“an unsurpassable ideal” ; and if it is the 
lapse of moral controls we are lament- 
ing, the explanation is at hand: we have 
thrown away the fulcrum and kept only 
the lever. If a secondary explanation 
were sought, it would be found in de- 
nominational rivalry, for the harassed 
clergy can tell you it takes money to run 
a competitive Christian factory. The 
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ministers are not free, they are the 
bound servants of their denominations 
—with more sympathy, I believe, for 
the layman than he either appreciates 
or returns—and the individual is ruin- 
ed who cannot first among his duties 
raise the budget. If he appears forever 
on the lookout for substantial families, 
it is not necessarily because he has un- 
holy respect for persons, but because he 
realizes there is only one way to live by 
the gospel, and that is to make it pay. 

But it will take more than that dis- 
cretion which calamity pounds into the 
stubbornest heads to restore clerical 
prestige in the United States. If worldly 
cunning could save us, we would have 
owned this country, body, mind, and 
spirit, generations back. What is re- 
quired is a new breed of churchmen, 
or, rather, the original Christian breed 
restored to the councils of reversed hon- 
or in which the first are last and the last 
first. If our gospel for the lowly has 
failed to impress the mighty, let us for- 
get success for a while and try the spiri- 
tual adventure of self-imposed failure. 
This change in tactics would at least 
open the New Testament to modern 
gaze, whatever it did to the popular per- 
versions. 

Not only so, but the reverse move- 
ment—this setting forth in plainest 
terms the New Testament standpoint 
on the major concerns of human life— 
would deliver the churches from their 
present inept defensive position in 
which they have to establish, first, that 
they have a moral ideal; second, that it 
does not conflict with the standards of 
all civilized men; and, third, that it is 
worth trying whether believed in or 
not. Their clergy would no longer be 
the lowest-paid constabulary of a pagan- 
ized generation but its sharpest-shoot- 
ing critics. (In all that the urbane but 
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melancholy Bishop Fiske has written 
about the woes of church and clergy 
one notices his complete and, of course, 
gentlemanly understanding of the point 
of view of those who seem to mock his 
ideals. Such understanding is almost 
disarming—but it will ultimately dis- 
arm clergy, including bishops, and not 
the worldlings; the clergy should never 
have submitted their vessels of grace to 
social entrée.) The American Protes- 
tant clergy would be happier warriors 
to-day if our captains had in the past 
better distinguished friend from foe. 


IV 


In Romain Rolland’s epic novel 
“Jean-Christophe” there is an eloquent 
description of this wide contrast be- 
tween the high and the humble, the 
clamorous and the patient, in all spiri- 
tual matters which, while written of 
Continental Europe before the war, yet 
fits more accurately the American scene 
to-day than when on published here in 
1911. The German musical genius 
Jean-Christophe is lambasting the 
French élite—miserable slaves the lot 
of them. His French friend Olivier re- 
bukes him: 

“You haven’t seen a single French- 
man. . 

“You have not seen a single great be- 
liever, or a single great sceptic. As for 
the people, we won’t talk of them. Out- 
side the poor woman who looked after 
you, what do you know of them? 
Where have you had a chance of seeing 
them? How many Parisians have you 
met who have lived higher than the sec- 
ond or third floor? If you do not know 
these people, you do not know France. 
You know nothing of the brave true 
hearts, the men and women living in 
poor lodgings, in the garrets of Paris, 
in the dumb provinces, men and wo- 
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men who, through a dull, drab life, 
think grave thoughts, and live j in daily 
sacrifice—the little church, which has 
always existed in Prance—emall in 
numbers, great in spirit, almost un- 
known, having no outward or apparent 
force of action, though it is the very 
force of France; that might which en- 
dures in silence, while the so-called 
élite rots away and springs to life again 
unceasingly. . . . You are amazed 
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when you find a Frenchman who lives 
not for the sake of happiness, happiness 
at all costs, but to accomplish or to serve 
his faith? There are thousands of men 
like myself, men more worthy than my- 
self, more pious, more humble, men 
who to their dying day live unfailingly 
to serve an ideal, a God, who vouch- 
safes them no reply. . 

“T will make you fed that bed-rock 


under the mud.” 


Early 


By LEonoraA SPEYER 


Tuis gray hour robs the hills of green, 
But not of strength and not of height, 
And not of sky the clouds between. 


Into the dawn a cuckoo calls 
(Sly bird among the dripping trees), 


At vague, impassiye intervals. 


The swifts fly lower than the boughs, 
With little, creaking, busy cries; 
A sound of water ripples, flows, 


Beyond the garden and the gate, 
And down the road and through the town 
(Small mountain-stream in shallow spate)— 


And day is here. Its quiet plan, 
Inevitable, is not disclosed, 
Is not discussed with any man. 


Only to those who lie awake 
It yields blunt promises of rain, 
Which it may break, which it may break. 





As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


BooK that deserves and will reward 
A the thoughtful attention of both 
British and American readers is 

“The Structure of Politics at the Acces- 
sion of George III,” by L. B. Namier. 
These two volumes are the preliminary 
studies on the whole question of the rela- 
tion between England and America at 
the time of the Revolution; and I must 
say that if the work continues in the ad- 
mirable temper shown already, we are 
going to have a highly important and 
authoritative treatise in political history. 
It is a genuine piece of first-hand histori- 
cal research, written in a natural, hu- 
man, unaffected manner. There is plenty 
of humor and plenty of wit and plenty of 
shrewd observation on human nature. 
I understand that the author is in early 
middle age, combining the vigor of 
youth with the maturity of ripe scholar- 
ship; he was born in Poland, but has 
lived so long in England and at Oxford 
that his style exhales no exotic flavor. He 
has had practical experience of business 
in both America and Great Britain, as 
the opening lines of his preface show: 


In 1912 I started work on “The Imperial 
Problem during the American Revolution”; a 
year later I had to enter business, but as this 
carried me across to America, where public li- 
braries are open at night and on Sundays, I 
was not debarred from continuing my studies. 


In the early summer of 1914 he returned 
to England for a holiday, fully intend- 
ing to go on with his historical researches 
in the autumn. For six years, however, 
he was forced to make history instead of 


writing it; being engaged in active war 
service and in the Foreign Office from 
1914 to 1920. Then he returned to his old 
college, Balliol, as lecturer and tutor,and 
shrewdly remarks, “But excellent as our 
tutorial system is for the pupils, it leaves 
no leisure to the teachers, and I had to 
go once more into business.” 

In these two volumes Mr. Namier 
discusses parliamentary elections, the 
House of Commons, the motives that 
impelled men to enter the House, the 
electoral structure of England, the use 
of money, and many other interesting 
questions; particularly interesting to 
Americans. 

The modern system of party govern- 
ment in the House of Commons and the 
motives that lead men to enter it are not 
altogether similar to the conditions that 
prevailed in the mid-eighteenth century. 
Lord Chesterfield wrote to his son that 
he would be in the House as soon as he 
became of age and that it was necessary 
to “make a figure there if you would 
make a figure in your country.” 

The difference between a political ca- 
reer in England and in the United States 
is shown by Mr. Namier’s remark: 

So many candidates and only some six hun- 
dred seats for them to fill—and yet not many 
men with an enduring will to get there [fail to 
enter the House, in which a miracle of seats 
seems to be performed for every generation. 
In the eighteenth century it did not perhaps 
require much of a miracle. . . . Men went 
there to “make a figure,” and no more dreamt 
of a seat in the House to benefit humanity 
than a child dreams of a birthday cake that 
others may eat it. 
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This work is equipped with appendices 
and an excellent analytical index. I hope 
I have given a sufficient taste of its style 
and scope to persuade many Americans 
to buy and read it, and to share my hun- 
ger for the volumes that are to come. 

In connection with the recent publica- 
tion of all John Galsworthy’s plays in 
one volume, and with the new and con- 
venient edition of his novels, many read- 
ers will be interested in a book of over 
300 pages by Leon Schalit, called “John 
Galsworthy. A Survey.” It contains a bio- 
graphical essay, separate chapters on the 
novels in general and the plays in gen- 
eral; and each story and each play is the 
subject of separate treatment. The style 
lacks distinction, but the work as a whole 
is interesting, and is also valuable as a 
reference book, with its list of facts and 
dates. 

A brief but wholly admirable work is 
“English Comic Drama,” by F. W. Bate- 
son, being a historical sketch of the Eng- 
lish theatre and drama from 1700 to 
1750, with a bibliography. It may be 
summarized in a sentence—it is a bril- 
liant, sprightly description and interpre- 
tation of a desperately dull literature. 

Since August, 1914, I have been filled 
with curiosity as to Lord Morley’s defi- 
nite reasons for resigning from the Brit- 
ish cabinet at the outbreak of the war; 
I had supposed that my curiosity would 
never be satisfied, for, although I knew 
he had written out his reasons, I had 
heard and read that he would not per- 
mit their publication. But now appears a 
thin volume by John Viscount Morley, 
called “Memorandum on Resignation,” 
every page of which I read with avidity. 
He reports with candor the excitement 
of those days, his conversations with 
Grey, Asquith, Churchill, Lloyd George, 
and John Burns, his conscientious strug- 
gles, and his final determination, which 
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he never regretted. The printed corre- 
spondence is immensely interesting ; and 
there is revealed in the man himself 
something so dignified and noble as to 
raise one’s respect for human nature. It 
is like seeing a tremendously exciting 
one-act war play in the theatre. 

In addition to the conversations, the 
councils, and the dialogues fraught with 
such grave consequences for the living 
and the unborn, the purely reflective pas- 
sages in this little book must be read and 
reread with due attention. 


Grey’s fine character had achieved an influ- 
ence in Europe that was the noblest asset for 
the fame of England and the glory of peace. 
In a few hours it would be gone. I could not 
but be penetrated by the precipitancy of it all. 
What grounds for expecting that the ruinous 
waste and havoc of war would be repaid by 
peace on better terms than were already with- 
in reach of reason and persistent patience. 
When we counted our gains, what would they 
amount to, when reckoned against the fero- 
cious hatred that would burn with inextin- 
guishable fire, for a whole generation at least, 
between two great communities better fitted to 
understand one another than any other pair in 
Europe? This moral devastation is a worse in- 
cident of war even than human carnage, and 
all the other curses with which war lashes its 
victims and its dupes. With a fleet of over- 
whelming power, a disinterestedness beyond 
suspicion, a Foreign Minister of proved ability, 
truthfulness and self-control, when the smoke 
of battle-fields had cleared from the European 
sky, England might have exerted an influence 
not to be acquired by a hundred of her little 
Expeditionary Forces. Grey, after too long de- 
lay, had wisely and manfully posed the issue 
of the hour for his colleagues, when he de- 
clared that we must now decide between in- 
tervention and neutrality, and that for neutral- 
ity he was not the man. Nor am I the man, said 
I to myself, to sit in the Council of War into 
which Campbell Bannerman’s Cabinet is to be 
transformed. 


I am neither a statesman nor an au- 
thority on political history; but the diff- 
culty appears to be that Grey knew that 
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England really was committed to the 
actual support of the French-Russian 
combination in the event of war, wheth- 
er scraps of paper said so or not and 
whether Belgium was or was not in- 
vaded. What England could have ac- 
complished after the complete defeat of 
both France and Russia by Germany, if 
she had stayed out of the war, we do not 
know. As to the “ferocious hatred” that 
would burn between England and Ger- 
many for a generation, it is certainly true 
that at the beginning of August, 1914, 
these two countries hated each other 
with virulence. The German “Song of 
Hate” expressly declared that Germany 
had no hatred for either France or Rus- 
sia, but that she hated England with all 
her might; yet immediately after the 
war, Germany ceased to hate England 
but hated and still hates France with 
fury. 

All we can say with confidence is that 
if the German cabinet had been com- 
posed of men like Lord Morley, and if in 
turn Lord Morley could have command- 
ed a majority in the British cabinet, war 
could have then and at all other times 
been prevented. 

For one I am very grateful to Lord 
Morley’s nephew, Guy Morley, for pub- 
lishing this “Memorandum,” and to F. 
W. Hirst, who wrote the “Early Life” of 
Morley, for preparing an admirable ex- 
planatory introduction to it. 


As for the much-touted novel, “All 
Quiet on the Western Front” (Im Wes- 
ten Nichts Neues), I see no more reason 
to get excited over this than over “Ser- 
geant Grischa,” by What’s-his-Name. It 
is just one more war novel, written in the 
contemporary manner, which is no 
doubt the best manner, that is, the anti- 
sentimental manner. It reveals what 
every man with a spark of imagination 
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already knows, that war, instead of be- 
ing glorious and ennobling, is like a 
journey through the sewers. It is like ex- 
amining one more war-diary, where in- 
nocent and attractive school-boys are 
subjected to scenes that neither boys nor 
men should ever be forced to see. It may 
be that the steady accumulation of these 
novels, representing war in its “true 
light” which is darkness visible, will ac- 
complish some good, but I cannot hail 
each succeeding volume as an immortal 
masterpiece. Instead of being called 
“Nichts Neues im Westen” it should be 
called simply “Nichts Neues,” for it told 
me nothing I did not already know. 

A more original and far better written 
war novel is “Vivandiére,” by Phoebe 
Fenwick Caye, an Englishwoman hith- 
erto unknown to fame. This is a fairly 
brief story of the insane invasion of Rus- 
sia by the God-intoxicated Napoleon, of 
the scenes in Moscow preceding and dur- 
ing the fire, and of the hideous tragedy 
of the retreat—comparable in its heart- 
rending incidents to the Athenian expe- 
dition to Syracuse. The Vivandiére her- 
self is an attractive and loyal-hearted 
girl, but the chief interest is in the events 
of the narrative, and in the author’s com- 
ments thereupon. She has of course stud- 
ied to advantage Tolstoi’s “War and 
Peace,” but her style has not been infect- 
ed by the genius of the great Russian. It 
is her own style and it is very, very good. 

It will be interesting to the reader to 
compare the facts of the Russian cam- 
paign with Napoleon’s own comments 
thereupon. I cannot too highly recom- 
mend “Memoirs of Napoleon I,” by F. 
M. Kircheisen, translated from the Ger- 
man by F. Collins. This is the best way 
to study biography by those who prefer 
the truth to the sensational manipula- 
tion of it. Doctor Kircheisen puts in not 
one single word—not even an exclama- 
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tion point—till the “Editor’s Postcript.” 

Here Napoleon tells the story of his 
life from his infancy in Corsica till his 
last days in St. Helena. The drama of his 
biography concerns itself much with isl- 
ands as do the dramas of Sir James Bar- 
rie; the difference being that Barrie loves 
islands and Napoleon did not. The enor- 
mous, compelling interest of this volume 
lies of course in the personality of the 
man who wrote it; for objective fact it is 
naturally not so trustworthy as for self- 
revelation. He believed in no religion, he 
advocated companionate marriage, he 
suffered terribly from defeat but never 
from remorse, he regarded friends, fam- 
ily, and women without any affection 
(barring his early infatuation for Joseph- 
ine)—in short, he was a superman. He 
had enough energy for a hundred men. 
How difficult it is even now to escape 
from the glamour of his name! Al- 
though I know he was one of the most 
cold-hearted scoundrels that ever lived, 
and that all Europe had to choose be- 
tween peace and him, that no country, 
no people, and no community were safe 
while he was at large—although I am 
aware of all this, if he should appear on 
earth now, and say “It is the Emperor!” 
I might leave all and follow him. 


BROWNING DESCRIBED HIM 


You are endowed with faculties which bear 
Annexed to them as ’twere a dispensation 

To summon meaner spirits to do their will 
And gather round themat their need; inspiring 
Such with a love themselves can never feel, 
Passionless mid their passionate votaries. 


In addition to reading this invaluable 
memoir, one should also not fail to read 
“Napoleon in Captivity. The Reports of 
Count Balmain, Russian Commissioner 
on the Island of St. Helena, 1816-1820. 
Translated and Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Julian Park, Professor 
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of European History, University of Buf- 
falo.” Professor Park has performed an 
important and valuable service in mak- 
ing this interesting record available; and 
his preface and annotations contain 
much information. 


I owe to the kindness of Mrs. Lewis M. 
Gee, of Monsey, N. Y., the gift of an 
autograph letter by Longfellow, which I 
do not think has ever been published; 
and it is particularly interesting, because 
of its early date, when Longfellow was 
about to leave Bowdoin on a European 
journey to prepare himself further for 
his duties as a professor at Harvard; and 
also for its close, so unlike Longfellow’s 
usual manner, and certainly unlike the 
Longfellow of accepted tradition. 


Bowdoin College, March 3rd, 1835. 

This is the last letter you will ever receive 
from me with date of Bowdoin College; as I 
have dissolved my connexion with that insti- 
tution, and shall leave town, next week. I shall 
sail for London on the first of April—from 
your city, unless I find a very good opportunity 
in Boston. I look forward to my foreign travel 
with feelings of enthusiasm. The anticipation 
is truly thrilling. However, upon this point I 
will not enlarge, because it would be “super- 
fluous, and not only so, but likewise supere- 
rogatory, besides being principally adsciti- 
tious.” 

I have been much too busy to write to you 
earlier, though courtesy and good breeding re- 
quired more speed in the wielding of my pen. 
I have had a great many things to attend to, 
both in College and out. I am selling off all 
my household matters, and everything about 
me is topsy-turvy. I trust that this is excuse 
enough for my delay in writing. 

How go matters with you in the Maga? 
And what are Harper & brothers doing with 
my book? They promised to send me the 
sheets, but not one has come; and Greene 
writes me, that you have forgotten to send any 
to him, wherefrom he may prepare a review. 
I presume there is time enough, however; as I 
do not see the book announced in the N. York 


papers yet. I shall probably see you again be- 
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fore the book is published. In the last “N. 
Yorker” Dr. Caruthus has got a rap on the 
pate, wonderful to be read. Who has treated 
him so “Cavalierly”’? 

I shall not have time to write you the paper 
you desired in the vein of Youth and Old Age. 
I am sorry; but I am too much occupied to 
think of writing anything but a few farewell 
letters. I shall not write again for the press, un- 
til I get upon the dark blue sea. Then I shall 
throw the reins upon the neck of fancy—and 
in my next book—which will be forth com- 
ing some years hence—oh fie! what a boaster! 
I had better see first how Outre Mer turned 
out. 

I have no literary news to tell you. In sooth, 
this village is too secluded; and on that account 
I am not sorry to leave it—though there are re- 
grets at leaving a place, where I have passed so 
many quiet and happy hours. Quoth my Lord 
Byron 


“In leaving even the most unpleasant people 
And places—one keeps looking at the 
steeple.” 


True enough—true enough. So I will take a 
glass of wine. Your good health! I wish you 
were here to drink mine, as I am all alone, 
Madame having retired for the night. My cigar 
is burnt to the roots—my lamps are dim—and 
“the bawdy hand of Time is on the —k of 
one”—as Shakespeare hath it. Therefore, my 
friend, good night. 


Mr. Aldous Huxley, in the summer 
number of the Yale Review, has a char- 
acteristic article called “Wordsworth in 
the Tropics.” It is characteristic, because 
it shows his customary contempt for reli- 
gion, morality, and idealism—only in 
this instance it would have been better 
had Mr. Huxley remembered a little 
more of Wordsworth’s poetry. He be- 
gins: 

In the neighborhood of latitude fifty north 
and for the last hundred years or thereabouts, 
it has been an axiom that Nature is divine and 
morally uplifting. For good Wordsworthians 
—and most serious-minded people are now 
Wordsworthians, either by direct inspiration 
or at second hand—a walk in the country is 
the equivalent of going tochurch. . . . 
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The Wordsworthian who exports this pan- 
theistic worship of Nature to the tropics is 
liable to have his religious convictions some- 
what rudely disturbed. Nature under a vertical 
sun, and nourished by the equatorial rains, is 
not at all like that chaste, mild deity who pre- 
sides over the gemiitlichkeit, the prettiness, the 
cosy sublimities of the Lake District. The 
worst that Wordsworth’s goddess ever did to 
him was to make him hear 


Low breathings coming after me and sounds 
Of undistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod; 


was to make him realize, in the shape of “a 
huge peak, black and huge,” the existence of 
“unknown modes of being.” He seems to 
have imagined that this was the worst nature 
could do. A few weeks in Malaya or Borneo 
would have undeceived him. 


Two comments may be made on all this 
cleverness. First, it is not the climate or 
the latitude that determines whether a 
man can feel the presence of Divinity or 
not. If all the world were as calm and 
temperate as England, Mr. Huxley 
would not be any nearer the kingdom of 
God than he is now. On the other hand, 
the writer of the 139th Psalm felt God’s 
presence everywhere. 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; 
if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art 
there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me. 

If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; 
even the night shall be light about me. 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; but 
the night shineth as the day; the darkness and 
the light are both alike to thee. 


But apart from the fact that the realiza- 
tion of God’s presence depends not on 
geography, but on the individual human 
heart, it is unfortunate that in Mr. Hux- 
ley’s ridicule of Wordsworth and in 
his assumption that Wordsworth knew 
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nothing of the possibly disastrous influ- 
ences of the tropics, he should have for- 
gotten Wordsworth’s poem “Ruth.” I 
was talking with the American poet and 
novelist, Mr. Wayland Wells Williams, 
and the conversation turned to Mr. Hux- 
ley’s article; Mr. Williams referred to 
the following lines from “Ruth”: 

The wind, the tempest roaring high, 

The tumult of a tropic sky, 

Might well be dangerous food 

For him, a Youth to whom was given 

So much of earth—so much of heaven, 

And such impetuous blood. 


Whatever in those climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound 

Did to his mind impart 

A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart. 


Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought, 
The beauteous forms of nature wrought, 
Fair trees and gorgeous flowers; 

The breezes their own languor lent; 

The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those favoured bowers. 


In other words, instead of being ignorant 
of the evil influences in the tropics, 
Wordsworth gave them their full value. 

To the spiritually minded I recom- 
mend “Letters from Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel to a Niece,” edited with an 
introduction by Gwendolen Greene. 
The introduction, of forty-five pages, is 
particularly interesting, because it gives 
so much of the famous baron’s conversa- 
tion. The letters are not only a guide to 
the religious life, they contain much 
shrewd wisdom. Here is a good example 
of the author’s style and manner: 


A wonderful thoughtful friend insisted to 
me that the soul’s health and happiness de- 
pended upon a maximum of zest and as little 
as possible of excitement. Zest is the pleasure 
which comes from thoughts, occupation, etc., 
that fit into, that are continuous, applications, 
etc., of extant habits and interests of a good 


kind—duties and joys that steady us and give 
us balance and centrality. Excitement is the 
pleasure which comes from breaking loose, 
from fragmentariness, from losing our balance 
and centrality. Zest is natural warmth—Ex- 
citement is fever heat. For Zest—to be relied 
on—requires much self-discipline and recol- 
lection—much spaciousness of mind; whereas 
the more distracted we are, the more racketed 
and impulse-led, the more we thirst for excite- 
ment and the more its sirocco air dries up our 
spiritual sap and makes us long for more ex- 
citement. 


Among recent murder stories, I par- 
ticularly recommend “The Hidden 
Hand,” by Carroll John Daly. Many 
crime books keep up the interest by sus- 
pense; this book maintains it by a light- 
ning rapidity of incident, so there is a 
thrill on every page. Life in this book is 
just one thing after another; and how I 
wish I were as brave as the hero! But, as 
our modern grammarians would say, I 
ain’t. 

Mr. D. J. V. Bevan, a young gentle- 
man of the University of Oxford who 
took his degree at Yale this year, calls 
my attention to a recent editorial in the 
London Times, which has such a rich 
quality of humor that it must be quoted. 
Every one knows that the two classes of 
books that are most financially profitable 
to publishers and author are first, school- 
books, and second, popular novels. What 
a wonderful idea to combine the two in 
one! 


BACHELORS OF DETECTION 


A great step forward has been taken to make 
education the joy it ought to be. If there is one 
thing which lures university students from 
their set books and makes dons hurry too 
much in correcting papers, it is the love of de- 
tective stories. Other temptations abound, and 
are not particularly resisted, but none is quite 
so insidious as this, for the detective story 
knows how to find its way on to the most busi- 
nesslike work-table, to lie concealed under 
note-books, and to catch its victim’s eye when 
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his resistance is lowest. But it is an old device 
for schoolmasters to make the most trouble- 
some boy in the school a prefect, and on this 
principle the University of Chicago has solved 
the “thriller” problem. It has formally set up 
a school of crime detection. The laboratory, it 
may be said by the other American cities, lies 
conveniently near at hand for the student. If 
so, the standard in the new school of detection 
should be abnormally high. The same sort of 
advantage that Professors’ sons enjoy, through 
the table talk at home will be enjoyed by a high 
proportion of the pupils, regardless of the walk 
of life from which they come. The children of 
criminals, who have for so long been looked on 
as entering life with a handicap, will be able 
to take first places, like boys with French 
mothers when they compete for honors in 
French. It will not be long before money is 
left for annual lectures in memory of distin- 
guished gunmen, and these and other aca- 
demic pickings will solve for many an au- 
thority the problem of initial finance after a 
long term of imprisonment. 


John Protheroe, of Rustburg, Va., 
writes of feminine forms (not anatomy) 
and of the new Memorial Shakespeare 
Theatre at Stratford: 


When in doubt and perplexity, apply to 
W. L. P. My present perplexity, one that has 
been growing with the years, is—Why always 
“naive” and never “naif’’? 

“Sans artifice,” “trés simple.” Now I ask 
you, Professor, is it the women who are with- 
out artifice and very simple? Surely, that is 
better applied to us, the naifs. 


From Mary Johnston, Illinois Wo- 
man’s College, Jacksonville, comes some 
interesting comment on “dumbbell” in 
connection with her entrance into the F. 


Q. Club. 


As to that slang term “dumbbell” attacked 
some time ago by a reader of “‘As I Like It,” 
one thinks of it as fairly recent. But the great 
Victorians liked punning names, and Trollope 
gave them to more than one character. Is it 
mere coincidence then that the heir of the 
Marquis of Hartletop, he that married Gri- 
selda Grantly, is Lord Dumbello? 

I apply for membership in the Faerie 
Queene Club, having read the poem through 
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one summer, after a false start of several years 
before. A difficulty appeared in buying a copy 
in a city of considerable size, but the fourth 
shop had one! 


Professor F. F. Covington, Jr., of the 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
writes me in prose and verse, as follows: 


After reading your comments on Seabrook’s 
“The Magic Island” in the May Scrisner’s, 
the spirit moved me to write a bit of doggerel, 
which I enclose with suitable apologies. 


Respectfully Dedicated to William Lyon 
Phelps 


” 


“IT am a man of the city 


Let those whose hearts with raptures thrill 
In contemplating lake and hill, 

Of all such raptures have their fill; 

I never would their ardors chill. 

I’ve always said that nature’s grand, 

But I prefer Fleet Street or Strand. 


Not few are they who, any minute, 
Will pause and hark to jay or linnet; 
I will admit there’s merit in it; 

And yet I'd rather hear the spinet. 
The bosky dell’s ballade seraphic 


Cannot compare with Broadway’s traffic. 


Some like to visit far countrees 

To watch the play of wasps and bees, 
Or talk with gentle savages 

Beneath the wild bozingo trees. 

In such discourse I can’t get on; 


I’d rather chat with Otto Kahn. 


James R. Bettis, of Webster Groves, 
Mo., writes: 


I understand you have a certain fondness 
for new words that are humorously fantastic 
and original. Here is one that may catch your 
fancy, for which the editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch is responsible—“Vox-popping.” 
We may presume that this would puzzle the 
intelligent Englishman as we fancied “‘north- 
pawed” would do. Anyhow, it adds something 
to the joy of reading editorials. 

“So eminent a scientist as Edwin E. Slosson 
has taken hold of the question. Vox-popping 
to the New York Times, he gives his diag- 


mosiss ... 
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From Walter R. Spofford, of Chicago: 


In the April “As I Like It” I note your ref- 
erence to the scene in De Morgan’s novel illus- 
trating the grip of a baby’s fingers. A parallel 
case, and one that appeals especially to a par- 
ent, is afforded in “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” where the miners inspect Cherokee 
Sal’s addition to the population of the camp. 

I have not read De Morgan’s novel, but I 
will match the scene from Harte’s story with 


his! 


May I say that I harteily agree with this? 

As many of my readers know, I am an 
ardent admirer of the General Practi- 
tioner, especially those of the country 
variety. Here comes in a poem on the 
subject from one of my correspondents. 
The ideal seems higher than Kipling’s, 
but I know men who illustrate it. 


IF 


If you can change tires at four below at 
four A. M., 

If you can set a fractured femur with a piece 
of string and a flat iron and get as good results 
as the mechanical engineering staff of a City 
Hospital at ten per cent of their fee; 

If you can drive through ten miles of mud 
to ease the little child of a deadbeat 

If you can do a podalic version on the kitch- 
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en table of a farmhouse with husband holding 
legs and grandma giving chloroform 

If you can diagnose tonsillitis from diphthe- 
ria with a laboratory forty-eight hours away, 

If you can pull the three-pronged fish-hook- 
ed molar of the 250 lb. hired man 

If you can maintain your equilibrium when 
the lordly Specialist sneeringly refers to the 
General Practitioner 

Then you are a real 


Country Doctor! 

Books about Ambrose Bierce are mul- 
tiplying, and we shall see and hear him 
quoted frequently. He had the habit of 
making the most piercing and cutting 
remarks, so that sometimes I feel that 
every sentence in his criticisms might be 
called a Bierce Arrow. 


The best way to enjoy a taxi ride in 
New York is to take with you a good 
book. Between the Grand Central Sta- 
tion and Times Square it is quite possi- 
ble to read “Transcendentalism; a Poem 
in Twelve Books.” 


Our days are marked by the revival of 
Paganism. I see everywhere worshippers 
of the Sun, though it is the only Deity on 
which the worshippers turn their backs. 


CSOD 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see 
the front advertising section. 
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THE FIELD OF ART 


Jacques Louis David and the 
Classical Idea 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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own, when revolutionary impulses 

make themselves manifest, it is in- 
teresting to look back and observe the 
direction which such impulses have 
sometimes taken, upon historic occa- 
sions. The general impression is, I think, 
that victory is wont to perch upon the 
banner of the progressive as distinguish- 
ed from the reactionary, the individual- 
ist versus the academician. The “outs” 
have had a monopoly of virtue and wis- 
dom. They have had to conquer medi- 
ocrity intrenched in official power. But 
the situation is not invariably as simple 
as all that, a fact by which I have been 
impressed in reflecting upon the career 
of Jacques Louis David. His name recalls 
memories of heroic tableaux, strange 
studio pieces based on remote history 
and myth. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to dismiss them as “old hat” and 
their creator as a pedantic type whose 
legend met deserved destruction at the 
hands of Gericault, Delacroix and the 
romantic movement of 1830. But the 
painter of “Les Sabines” was himself an 
innovator, a destroyer, a man of his time 
wiping out the levity of an exhausted ré- 
gime! Born as far back as 1748, a kins- 
man of Boucher, he was nevertheless 
spiritually detached from his surround- 
ings and destined completely to reverse 
some of the most characteristic practices 
of the eighteenth century. I can’t say I 


I a time of artistic transition like our 
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love him for it, though, indeed, there is 
a sense in which his influence did not, 
ultimately, matter. The adorable eigh- 
teenth century came back into its own 
long ago and to-day criticism prizes 
Watteau, say, or Chardin, as among the 
most precious of the masters. But it is 
worth while to pause upon the man who 
for a while overshadowed them, because 
he was in his moments, among other 
things, a great painter. 

His countrymen have never underesti- 
mated him. A formidable bibliography 
is gathered around his name, headed by 
the gigantic folio which was written by 
son petit fils, Jules David, and published 
in 1880, an affair of nearly 700 pages, 
with a great collection of plates super- 
added in a portfolio of their own. The 
French commemorated him with their 
usual thoroughness in 1913, when a huge 
exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
him and his pupils (Ingres among 
them) was held in Paris. At rare inter- 
vals something of David’s turns up in 
New York. Mr. Rockefeller bought a 
masterpiece of his four or five years ago, 
the stately “Lavoisier and his Wife,” 
which now hangs in the Rockefeller In- 
stitute. It is a noble portrait, flawless in 
comiposition and pervaded by a wonder- 
ful serenity, a wonderful distinction. In 
the Chester Dale collection there is a 
handsome portrait of a man, “The Hunt- 
er.” The Metropolitan Museum re- 
































Jacques Louis David. Marie Antoinette on her way to the Guillotine. 


From the drawing by himself. From the drawing by David. 


The first study for Les Sabines. 


From the drawing by David. 





Marat Mort. Bonaparte, 1°° Consul. 


From the painting by David From the portrait by David. 


Le Conventionnel Gerard et sa famille. Lavoisier and his wife. 


From the portrait by David. From the portrait by David. 





Comte Potocki. 


rom the portrait by David. 





Mlle. Joly of the Comédie Francaise. 


The Comedian Wolf. 


From the portrait by David. Frem the portrait by David 
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Mme. Seriziat. 
From the portrait by David. 


From the portrait by David. 
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ceived by the Fletcher Bequest, in 1917, 
a charming portrait of a seated young 
woman, “Mlle. Charlotte Du Val 
D’Ognes.” It is significant that these 
American examples are all portraits, a 
matter to which I shall recur. The pic- 
tures are difficult to imagine as objects of 
the modern collector’s zeal. Yet they 
have their place in history and if “Les 
Sabines” is in the Louvre, along with 
several other major specimens of his art, 
it is for a good reason. In the mausoleum- 
like biography to which I have referred 
his grandson lists the master’s disciples. 
Their names, given in double columns 
of small type, fill the better part of six 
pages. And this is only one indication of 
his prodigious influence. That told not 
only upon painting but upon decoration, 
furniture and costume. When the Revo- 
lution came it turned classical, as every- 
body knows, and by that time David was 
ready to function as its high priest. The 
historians give him a grimmer title; they 
call him a despot, and the word is just. 
He stood forth as an embodiment of law 
and order in art and as an arbiter he was 
implacable. But the piquant thing about 
his filling of the réle assigned to him is 
that, at bottom, he was in harmony with 
something fundamental in the French 
genius, its intellectual integrity. “In 
France,” a clever Frenchman has said, 
“the first consideration for us is not 
whether we are amused and pleased by 
a work of art or mind, nor is it whether 
we are touched by it. What we seek 
above all to learn is, whether we were 
right in being amused by it and in ap- 
plauding it and being moved by it.” 
David was like that, inquiring and con- 
scientious. He believed in principles of 
design and workmanship, what he was 
convinced were the right principles, and 
the particular turn that his mind took 
had what seemed to him a fairly sacred 
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sanction. He followed his ideal with 
high-erected devotion—and enforced it 
roundabout with a rod of iron. 
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There is something a little amusing in 
his beginnings. As a child in Paris, where 
he was born, he had a passion for draw- 
ing and he was soon enough embarked 
upon an artist’s career. For his first in- 
structor he had his uncle, Boucher, and 
that, I maintain, means one of the oddest 
juxtapositions in the annals of art. He 
was to start his training under a master 
who was saturated in eighteenth-century 
elegance, a type of mundane artificiality 
whose stalwart power and keen feeling 
for classical motives never led him away 
from the central inspiration of eigh- 
teenth-century painting, its grace and its 
superficiality, its charm and its aridity. 
The young pupil, of course, did not at 
once know that he was in the wrong 
galley. For some time, indeed, he toyed 
with the palette and the sentiment of the 
period. But under Vien, to whom Bou- 
cher presently handed him over, he be- 
gan to bring to the surface that austerity 
which was at the core of his being. Vien 
coached him for the Prix de Rome. He 
competed repeatedly but it was not until 
he made his fourth effort that he won, in 
1774, when he was twenty-six years old. 
The subject was “Antiochus et Strato- 
nice” and his imposing treatment of it 
pre-figures the habit of mind which was 
thenceforth to mark him. At the same 
time that David won his prize Vien was 
appointed Director of the French Acade- 
my at Rome and in the following year 
the two set out for Italy together. 

Arrived there David sat at the feet of 
curiously diverse masters, Michael An- 
gelo on the one hand and Domenichino 
on theother, Raphael in one moment and 
Guido Reni in the next. But it was above 
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all by Raphael that he was moved, edi- 
fied, and confirmed in his natural pre- 
dilections; it was by Raphael that he was 
drawn closer and closer to the genius of 
the classical past. Among the many pas- 
sages of David’s writing that his grand- 
son prints there is a notable dithyramb 
on the Prince of Painters—Raphael, 
homme divin, c'est toi qui par degré 
m’elevas jusqu’a l’antique. In that was 
his guiding star, /’antique. It is some- 
what difficult to make out the precise 
reasons for his subjection to that motive. 
On the whole, he seems to have suffered 
a kind of inner illumination, to have de- 
veloped through his imagination, and 
half unconsciously, the hypothesis that 
antiquity was “right.” When he painted 
“Les Sabines” and objection was brought 
to la nudité de mes héros his retort was 
merely that the usage among the paint- 
ers, sculptors and poets of antiquity was 
to show their characters in the nude. It 
had been done, in the golden age, and 
the golden age could do no wrong. But 
beside this childlike faith in precedent 
David was temperamentally attuned to 
it and the most important thing to re- 
member in approaching his illustrations 
to antique literature, his “Sabines,” his 
“Brutus,” his “Horatii,” is that they were 
painted out of an impassioned sincerity, 
with an ardor that had in it an animat- 
ing power. 
oo f° 


Those pictures have to this day a cer- 
tain dramatic energy, a certain force. 
Then, too, design is there, true, well bal- 
anced, thoroughly French design, forti- 
fied by a high order of draughtsman- 
ship. I do not blink the central error in 
them, the error of reconstructing old 
tableaux on external theory, with one 
eye on the statuesque side of antiquity. 
In his effort to make his art plastic David 


involved it in convention and his classi- 
cism, for all its fervor, inevitably leaves 
us cold. But there remains that fervor, 
that sincerity of which I have spoken, 
that driving force, and there remains— 
for the spectator—the duty of searching 
out the human creature behind his pom- 
pous stagecraft. You begin to apprehend 
him a little more sympathetically when 
you follow his doings on the return from 
Italy, and, before very long, his participa- 
tion in the Revolution. He strode like a 
man into the conflict. In 1792 he was 
elected to the Convention. He became 
the friend of Robespierre, gained some 
prestige thereby, and, with the turn of 
the wheel, shared in the repercussions of 
his leader’s downfall, tasting captivity. 
The point I would stress is that he rose 
to the exigencies of his time, was as deep- 
ly touched by the emotions of that great 
upheaval as though he had never in his 
life had an academic thought. I know 
nothing more poignant than his sketch 
of Marie Antoinette in the tumbril on 
her way to the guillotine, an outline 
drawn as he watched from the window 
of his fellow Representative, Jullien. No 
mere antiquarian could have achieved 
such stark pathos. If you want realism, 
fairly vibrant realism, look at his profile 
of Lepelletier de Saint-Fargeau, another 
actor in the Revolutionary drama. Or at 
that grisly picture in the Brussels Mu- 
seum, the famous “Marat Mort.” It has, 
to our modern eyes, an ordered, academ- 
ic simplicity, but it was brought forth 
with a fierce vigor out of the very murk 
and turmoil of a volcanic epoch. Jules 
David tells how the picture came into be- 
ing. Guiraud, orator of the deputation 
that came to address the Convention on 
the death of the patriot, uttered in the 
course of his remarks, a direct appeal: 
Where art thou, David ? Thou hast trans- 
mitted to posterity the image of Lepelle- 
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tier, dead for Ja patrie. There remains 
another picture to be made.” The paint- 
er’s response was immediate. Je le ferai! 
he exclaimed. That was in the summer 
of 1793. In the autumn of the same year 
he could report to the Convention that 
his work was done and we have his own 
words to suggest the mood in which it 
had been carried out: “The people asked 
for their murdered man back again, 
longed to look once more on the features 
of their truest friend. They cried to me, 
‘David, take up your brush, avenge Ma- 
rat, so that the enemy may blanch when 
they perceive the distorted countenance 
of the man who became the victim of his 
love of freedom.’ I heard the voice of the 
people and obeyed.” Thus the melodra- 
matic speech begins and it terminates on 
an equally rhetorical note, Je vote pour 
Marat les honneurs du Panthéon! 

I refer to the origins of the picture in 
order to emphasize their emotional as- 
pect, to indicate the actuality of which 
David was capable. This man in whom 
antique was ingrained was also a man 
of feeling and of truth, the spontaneous 
and even glowing spokesman of his con- 
temporaries. This organizer of arche- 
ological tableaux was, in his way, as im- 
pressionistic as Degas, and had far more 
tumultuous passions. It is an odd para- 
dox, one that is even a little disconcert- 
ing, especially as the years go on, the 
Revolution dies down, Napoleon inter- 
venes, and a new dispensation takes 
David within its scope. There is some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate to the tem- 
per of the old Spartan in the terse word- 
ing of the decree which marks his estab- 
lishment in Imperial favor: Nous avons 
nommé et nommons Monsieur David 
notre premier Peintre. Napoleon. He 
was through with politics by that time, 
1804, and, in a measure, he was with- 
drawn from his communing with an- 
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tiquity. He painted the “Coronation” 
and the “Distribution of the Eagles,” im- 
mense theatrical affairs, rather showy, 
and, if you like, academic. But there is 
life in them and especially there is the 
interest of powerful portraiture, a phase 
of the subject to which all along I have 
been impatient to return. 


o Oo SS 


David the picture-builder “dates,” in 
spite of all his merits, and even when he 
injects something like naturalistic move- 
ment into a design, as in the “Distribu- 
tion of the Eagles,” that sense of the art- 
fully arranged tableau to which I have so 
often alluded will somehow revive. But 
David the portrait-painter isanother type 
altogether, one fitted to develop a de- 
lightful rapprochement between classi- 
cal dignity and the actuality so potent in 
the “Marat Mort.” One proof of his va- 
lidity in portraiture lies in the extent of 
his range. That embraces the aristocratic 
elegance of the “Lavoisier and his Wife” 
or the resplendent “Comte Potocki” and 
the bourgeois simplicity of “Le Conven- 
tionnel Gérard et sa Famille.” He could 
pass from the courtliness of his earlier 
“Caffieri” or the intensely eighteenth- 
century portrait of his relative “M. De- 
maisons,” to the intimate and psycho- 
logically haunting “Bonaparte I Con- 
sul,” an unfinished masterpiece, and to 
divers studies of comparative humble 
stage folk. Whatever he does in portrai- 
ture has life, character, distinction, and, 
to use another epithet I have used before, 
force, always force. There was nothing 
juiceless about him, and, I may add, there 
was nothing wanting to his technique. 
His portraits are beautifully painted. 
They seem to lift him above his classical 
preoccupations and to give an added 
brilliance to his brush as they give an 
added stimulus to his mind. The pre- 
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occupations persisted, no doubt. When 
the Napoleonic fabric melted away and 
David found it convenient to settle in 
Brussels, where he died, in 1825, with no 
more of the Imperial figures to paint, 
you find him designing a monumental 
“Mars et Venus” with all the enthusiasm 
of his early Roman dedication to pagan 
story. But if the flair for the tableau last- 
ed, so did the instinct for life, and 
David’s art down to the end has in it a 
strangely persuasive vitality. 

It is the mark of the great artist, the 
man of authentic gifts, who triumphs 
even over a mistaken obsession, even over 
that dogmatic, disciplinary point of view 
which we characterize, roughly, as aca- 
demic. If I have lingered briefly over the 
incidents of David’s career it has been 
partly, I must confess, because he con- 
firms so decisively a favorite hypothesis 
of mine, that no artist with stuff in him 
was ever snuffed out by the admittedly 
meretricious influence of a formula, a 
movement. The artist comes before the 
movement, the school. They do not cre- 
ate him, but he makes and dominates 
them, and this is true even when, as in 
the academic throng, a man arises who 
is nominally an exemplar of an imme- 
morial tradition. If he has genius it is 
simply a case of his taking his good 
where he finds it, as the French say. He 
may adopt an old garment, finding it fits 
him, but he wears it with an indepen- 
dent air. Witness the act of Raphael, 
coming upon the antique marble group 


that is in the library at Siena and basing 
on it the lovely little “Three Graces” at 
Chantilly. He echoes the marble, he 
echoes Perugino, his master, too, but he 
is unmistakably Raphaelesque. He, too, 
was an antiquarian, stirred, as was the 
whole Italian Renaissance, by the classic 
past. He, too, was “academic.” But the 
decorations of the Vatican, and the Sis- 
tine Madonna, miracles of design, have 
in them the inspiration that springs only 
from heart and soul and brain. How 
heavily Bramante rested upon classicism 
and how nobly he used it to his own ends 
in the Cancelleria and other immortal 
buildings! Consider our own Gilbert 
Stuart, a child of the eighteenth-century 
British tradition. He had “academic” 
afhliations and sometimes they gripped 
him hard. He drew on French as well as 
English formula. For his “Lansdowne 
Washington” he borrowed a design of 
Rigaud’s. But the essential Stuart is a 
man of personal power, a born painter. 
So it was with Jacques Louis David. His 
best work—and it is axiomatic that a 
man must always be judged by his best— 
is merely superb. It is a reminder of one 
of the first principles in the appreciation 
of art, never to traffic with labels but to 
pierce beneath the surface to what is nat- 
ural and truly characteristic of a man. 
David's classical pictures disclose genius 
hampered and almost smothered. His 
portraits are those of a free, puissant mas- 
ter. The despot has been dethroned. The 


great painter remains. 
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A Farewell to Arms 
(Continued from page 284 of this number.) 


care much about the outward forms. I had 
taken off the stars, but that was for conve- 
nience. It was no point of honor. I was not 
against them. I was through. I wished them 
all the luck. There were the good ones, and the 
brave ones, and the calm ones and the sensi- 
ble ones, and they deserved it. But it was not 
my show any more and I wished this bloody 
train would get to Mestre and I would eat and 
stop thinking. I would have to stop. 

Piani would tell them they had shot me. 
They went through the pockets and took the 
papers of the people they shot. They would 
not have my papers. They might call me 
drowned. I wondered what they would hear 
in the States. Dead from wounds and other 
causes. Good Christ, I was hungry. I wonder- 
ed what had become of the priest at the mess. 
And Rinaldi. He was probably at Pordenone. 
If they had not gone further back. Well, I 
would never see him now. I would never see 
any of them now. That life was over. I did not 
think he had the syphilis. It was not a serious 
disease anyway if you took it in time, they 
said. But he would worry. I would worry too 
if I had it. Any one would worry. 

I was not made to think. I was made to eat. 
My God, yes. Eat and drink and sleep with 
Catherine. To-night maybe. No, that was im- 
possible. But to-morrow night, and a good 
meal and sheets and never going away again 
except together. Probably have to go damned 
quickly. She would go. I knew she would go. 
When would we go? That was something to 
think about. It was getting dark. I lay and 
thought where we would go. There were 
many places. 


XXXII 


I dropped off the train in Milan as it slowed 
to come into the station early in the morning 
before it was light. I crossed the track and 
came out between some buildings and down 
onto the street. A wine shop was open and I 
went in for some coffee. It smelled of early 
morning, of swept dust, spoons in coffee glass- 
es and the wet circles left by wine glasses. The 
proprietor was behind the bar. Two soldiers 
sat at a table. I stood at the bar and drank a 
glass of coffee and ate a piece of bread. The 
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coffee was gray with milk, and I skimmed the 
milk scum off the top with a piece of bread. 
The proprietor looked at me. 

“You want a glass of grappa?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“On me,” he said and poured a small glass 
and pushed it toward me. “What's happening 
at the Front?” 

“I would not know.” 

“They are drunk,” he said, moving his 
hand toward the two soldiers. I could believe 
him. They looked drunk. 

“Tell me,” he said. “What is happening 
at the Front?” 

“T would not know about the Front.” 

“I saw you come down the wall. You came 
off the train.” 

“There is a big retreat.” 

“I read the papers. What happens? Is it 
over?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

He filled the glass with grappa from a short 
bottle. “If you are in trouble,” he said, “I can 
keep you.” 

“T am not in trouble.” 

“If you are in trouble stay here with me.” 

“Where does one stay?” 

“In the building. Many stay here. Any who 
are in trouble stay here.” 

“Are many in trouble?” 

“It depends on the trouble. You are a South 
American?” 

a 

“Speak Spanish?” 

“A little.” 

He wiped off the bar. 

“It is hard now to leave the country but no 
way impossible.” 

“T have no wish to leave.” 

“You can stay here as long as you want. 
You will see what sort of man I am.” 

“I have to go this morning but I will re- 
member the address to return.” 

He shook his head. ““You won’t come back 
if you talk like that. I thought you were in 
real trouble.” 

“T am in no trouble. But I value the address 
of a friend.” 

I put a ten lire note on the bar to pay for 
the coffee. 











“Have a grappa with me,” I said. 

“Tt is not necessary.” 

“Have one.” 

He poured the two glasses. 

“‘Remember,” he said. “Come here. Do not 
let other people take you in. Here you are all 
right.” 

“T am sure.” 

“You are sure?” 

“7.” 

He was serious. “Then let me tell you one 
thing. Do not go about with that coat.” 

“Why?” 

“On the sleeves it shows very plainly where 
the stars have been cut away. The cloth is a 
different color.” 

I did not say anything. 

“If you have no papers I can give you pa- 
pers.” 

“‘What papers?” 

“Leave papers.” 

“T have no need for papers. I have papers.” 

“All right,” he said. “But if you need pa- 
pers I can get what you wish.” 

“How much are such papers?” 

“It depends on what they are. The price is 
reasonable.” 

“I don’t need any now.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’m all right,” I said. 

When I went out he said, “Don’t forget 
that I am your friend.” 

“we.” 

“I will see you again,” he said. 

“Good,” I said. 

Outside I kept away from the station, 
where there were military police, and picked 
up a cab at the edge of the little park. I gave 
the driver the address of the hospital. At the 
hospital I went to the porter’s lodge. His wife 
embraced me. He shook my hand. 

“You are back. You are safe.” 

ta 

“Have you had breakfast?” 

“Tes.” 

“How are you, Tenente? How are you?” 
the wife asked. 

“Fine.” 

“‘Won’t you have breakfast with us?” 

“No, thank you. Tell me, is Miss Barkley 
here at the hospital now?” 

“Miss Barkley?” 

“The English lady nurse.” 

“His girl,” the wife said. She patted my 
arm and smiled. 
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“No,” the porter said. “She is away.” 

My heart went down. “You are sure? I 
mean the tall blond English young lady.” 

“I am sure. She is gone to Stresa.” 

“When did she go?” 

“She went two days ago with the other 
lady English.” 

“Good,” I said. “I wish you to do some- 
thing for me. Do not tell any one you have 
seen me. It is very important.” 

“I won’t tell any one,” the porter said. I 
gave him a ten lire note. He pushed it away. 

“I promise you I will tell no one,” he said. 
“I don’t want any money.” 

“What can we do for you, Signor Te- 
nente?” his wife asked. 

“Only that,” I said. 

“We are dumb,” the porter said. “You will 
let me know anything I can do?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Good-by. I will see you again.” 

They stood in the door looking after me. 

I got into the cab and gave the driver the 
address of Simmons, one of the men I knew 
who was studying singing. 

Simmons lived a long way out in the town 
toward the Porta Magenta. He was still in bed 
and sleepy when I went to see him. 

“You get up awfully early, Henry,” he said. 

“I came in on the early train.” 

“What's all this retreat? Were you at the 
Front? Will you have a cigarette? They’re in 
that box on the table.” It was a big room with 
a bed beside the wall, a piano over on the far 
side and a dresser and table. I sat on a chair by 
the bed. Simmons sat propped up by the pil- 
lows and smoked. 

“T’m in a jam, Sim,” I said. 

“So am I,” he said. “I’m always in a jam. 
Won’t you smoke?” 

“No.” I said. “What’s the procedure in 
going to Switzerland?” 

“For you? The Italians wouldn’t let you 
out of the country.” 

“Yes. I know that. But the Swiss. What 
will they do?” 

“They intern you.” 

“I know. But what’s the mechanics of it?” 

“Nothing. It’s very simple. You can go 
anywhere. I think you just have to report or 
something. Why? Are you fleeing the po- 
lice?” 

“Nothing definite yet.” 

“Don’t tell me if you don’t want. But it 
would be interesting to hear. Nothing hap- 
pens here. I was a great flop at Piacenza.” 
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“I’m awfully sorry.” 

“Oh yes—I went very badly. I sung well 
too. I’m going to try it again at the Lyrico 
here.” 

“I'd like to be there.” 

“You’re awfully polite. You aren’t in a bad 
mess, are you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t tell me if you don’t want. How do 
you happen to be away from the bloody 
Front?” 

“] think I’m through with it.” 

“Good boy. I always knew you had sense. 
Can I help you any way?” 

“You're awfully busy.” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear Henry. Not a bit 
of it. I'd be happy to do anything.” 

“You're about my size. Would you go out 
and buy me an outfit of civilian clothes? I’ve 
clothes but they’re all at Rome.” 

“You did live there, didn’t you? It’s a filthy 
place. How did you ever live there?” 

“IT wanted to be an architect.” 

“That’s no place for that. Don’t buy 
clothes. I’ll give you all the clothes you want. 
I'll fit you out so you'll be a great success. Go 
in that dressing-room. There’s a closet. Take 
anything you want. My dear fellow, you don’t 
want to buy clothes.” 

“I'd rather buy them, Sim.” 

“My dear fellow, it’s easier for me to let you 
have them than go out and buy them. Have 
you got a passport? You won’t get far without 
a passport.” 

“Yes. I’ve still got my passport.” 

“Then get dressed, my dear fellow, and off 
to old Helvetia.” 

“It’s not that simple. I have to go up to 
Stresa first.” 

“Ideal, my dear fellow. You just row a boat 
across. If I wasn’t trying to sing I'd go with 
you. I'll go yet.” 

“You could take up yodelling.” 

“My dear fellow, I'll take up yodelling yet. 
I really can sing though. That’s the strange 
part.” 

“T'll bet you can sing.” 

He lay back in bed smoking a cigarette. 

“Don’t bet too much. But I can sing 
though. It’s damned funny but I can. I like to 
sing. Listen.” He sang, his neck swelling, the 
veins standing out. He stopped. “I can sing,” 
he said. “Whether they like it or not.” 

I looked out of the window. “I'll go down 
and let my cab go.” 
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“Come back up, my dear fellow, and we’ll 
have breakfast.” He stepped out of bed, stood 
straight, took a deep breath and commenced 
doing bending exercises. I went down-stairs 
and paid off the cab. 


XXXIV 


In civilian clothes I felt a masquerader. I 
had been in uniform a long time and I missed 
the feeling of being held by your clothes. The 
trousers felt very floppy. I had bought a ticket 
at Milan for Stresa. I had also bought a new 
hat. I could not wear Sim’s hat but his clothes 
were fine. They smelled of tobacco and as I 
sat in the compartment and looked out the 
window the new hat felt very new and the 
clothes very old. I myself felt as sad as the wet 
Lombard country that was outside through 
the window. There were some aviators in the 
compartment who did not think much of me. 
They avoided looking at me and were very 
scornful of a civilian my age. I did not feel 
insulted. In the old days I would have insulted 
them and picked a fight. They got off at Gal- 
larate and I was glad to be alone. I had the 
paper but I did not read it because I did not 
want to read about the war. I was going to 
forget the war. I had made a separate peace. I 
felt damned lonely and was glad when the 
train got to Stresa. 

At the station I had expected to see the por- 
ters from the hotels but there was no one. The 
season had been over a long time and no one 
met the train. I got down from the train with 
my bag, it was Sim’s bag, and very light to 
carry, being empty except for two shirts, and 
stood under the roof of the station in the rain 
while the train went on. I found a man in the 
station and asked him if he knew what hotels 
were open. The Gran Hotel Des Isles Bor- 
romees was open and several small hotels that 
stayed open all the year. I started in the rain 
for the Isles Borromees carrying my bag. I 
saw a carriage coming down the street and 
signalled to the driver. It was better to arrive 
in a carriage. We drove up to the carriage en- 
trance of the big hotel and the concierge came 
out with an umbrella and was very polite. 

I took a good room. It was very big and 
light and looked out on the lake. The clouds 
were down over the lake but it would be beau- 
tiful with the sunlight. I was expecting my 
wife, I said. There was a big double bed, a 
letto matrimoniale with a satin coverlet. The 
hotel was very luxurious. I went down the 
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long halls, down the wide stairs, through the 
rooms to the bar. I knew the barman and sat 
on a high stool and ate salted almonds and 
potato chips. The martini felt cool and clean. 

“What are you doing here in borghese?” 
the barman asked after he had mixed a second 
martini. 

“IT am on leave. Convalescing leave.” 

“There is no one here. I don’t know why 
they keep the hotel open.” 

“Have you been fishing?” 

“I’ve caught some beautiful pieces. Troll- 
ing this time of year you catch some beau- 
tiful pieces.” 

“Did you ever get the tobacco I sent?” 

“Yes. Didn’t you get my card?” 

I laughed. I had not been able to get the to- 
bacco. It was American pipe tobacco that he 
wanted but my relatives had stopped sending 
it or it was being held up. Anyway it never 
came. 

“T'll get some somewhere,” I said. “Tell me, 
have you seen two English girls in the town? 
They came here day before yesterday.” 

“They are not at the hotel.” 

“They are nurses.” 

“T have seen two nurses. Wait a minute. I 
will find out where they are.” 

“One of them is my wife,” I said. “I have 
come here to meet her.” 

“The other is my wife.” 

“I am not joking.” 

“Pardon my stupid joke,” he said. “I did 
not understand.” He went away and was 
gone quite a little while. I ate olives, salted 
almonds and potato chips and looked at my- 
self in civilian clothes in the mirror behind 
the bar. The bartender came back. “They are 
at the little hotel near the station,” he said. 

“How about some sandwiches?” 

“T'll ring for some. You understand there is 
nothing here, now there are no people.” 

“Isn't there really any one at all?” 

“Yes. There are a few people.” 

The sandwiches came and I ate three and 
drank a couple more martinis. I had never 
tasted anything so cool and clean. They made 
me feel civilized. I had had too much red 
wine, bread, cheese, bad coffee and grappa. I 
sat on the high stool before the pleasant ma- 
hogany, the brass and the mirrors and did not 
think at all. The barman asked me some ques- 
tion, 

“Don’t talk about the war,” I said. The 
war was a long way away. Maybe there 
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wasn’t any war. There was no war here. Then 
I realized it was over for me. But I did not 
have the feeling that it was really over. I had 
the feeling of a small boy who thinks of what 
is happening at a certain hour at the school- 
house from which he has played truant. 


Catherine and Helen Ferguson were at sup- 
per when I came to their hotel. Standing in 
the hallway I saw them at table. Catherine’s 
face was away from me and I saw the line of 
her hair and her cheek and her lovely neck 
and shoulders. Ferguson was talking. She 
stopped when I came in. 

“My God,” she said. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Why, it’s you!” Catherine said. Her face 
lighted up. She looked too happy to believe it. 
I kissed her. Catherine blushed and I sat 
down at the table. 

“You’re a fine mess,” Ferguson said. 
“What are you doing here? Have you eaten?” 

“No.” The girl who was serving the meal 
came in and I told her to bring a plate for me. 
Catherine looked at me all the time, her eyes 
happy. an 

“What are you doing in mufti?” Ferguson 
asked. 

“T’m in the cabinet.” 

“You’re in some mess.” 

“Cheer up, Fergy. Cheer up just a little.” 

“I’m not cheered by seeing you. I know the 
mess you’ve gotten this girl into, You’re no 
cheerful sight to me.” 

Catherine smiled at me and touched me 
with her foot under the table. 

“No one got me in a mess, Fergy. I get in 
my own messes.” 

“I can’t stand him,” Ferguson said. “He’s 
done nothing but ruin you with his sneaking 
Italian tricks. Americans are worse than Ital- 
ians.” 

“The Scotch are such a moral people,” 
Catherine said. 

“T don’t mean that. I mean his Italian 
sneakiness.” 

“Am I sneaky, Fergy?” 

“You are. You’re worse thau sneaky. 
You’re like a snake. A snake with an Italian 
uniform; with a cape around your neck.” 

“I haven’t got an Italian uniform now.” 

“That’s just another example of your sneak- 
iness. You had a love affair all summer and 
got this girl with child and now I suppose 
you'll sneak off.” 
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I smiled at Catherine and she smiled at me. 

“We'll both sneak off,” she said. 

“You're two of the same thing,” Ferguson 
said. “I’m ashamed of you Catherine Barkley. 
You have no shame and no honor and you’re 
as sneaky as he is.” 

“Don’t Fergy,” Catherine said and patted 
her hand. “Don’t denounce me. You know 
we like each other.” 

“Take your hand away,” Ferguson said. 
Her face was red. “If you had any shame it 
would be different. You think it’s a joke and 
are all smiles because your seducer’s come 
back. You’ve no shame and no feelings.” She 
began to cry. Catherine went over and put her 
arm around her. 

“I don’t care,” Ferguson sobbed. “I think 
it’s dreadful.” 

“There, there, Fergy,” Catherine comfort- 
ed her. “I'll be ashamed. Don’t cry Fergy. 
Don’t cry old Fergy.” 

“I’m not crying,” Ferguson sobbed. “I’m 
not crying. Except for the awful thing you’ve 
gotten into.” She looked at me. “I hate you,” 
she said. “She can’t make me not hate you. 
You dirty sneaking American Italian.” Her 
eyes and nose were red with crying. 

Catherine smiled at me. 

“Don’t you smile at him with your arm 
around me.” 

“You're unreasonable Fergy.” 

“I know it,” Ferguson sobbed. “You must- 
n’t mind me either of you. I’m so upset. I’m 
not reasonable. I know it. I want you both to 
be happy.” 

“We're happy,” Catherine said. “‘You’re a 
sweet Fergy.” 

Ferguson cried again. “I don’t want you 
happy the way you are. Why don’t you get 
married? You haven’t got another wife have 

ou?” 

“No.” I said. Catherine laughed. 

“It’s nothing to laugh about,” Ferguson 
said. “Plenty of them have other wives.” 

“We'll be married Fergy,” Catherine said. 
“If it will please you.” 

“Not to please me. You should want to be 
married.” 

“We've been very busy.” 

“Yes. I know.” I thought she was going to 
cry again but she went into bitterness instead. 
“I suppose you'll go off with him now to- 
night?” 

“Yes,” said Catherine. “If he wants me.” 
“What about me?” 





“Are you afraid to stay here alone?” 

“Yes I am.” 

“Then I'll stay with you.” 

“No, go on with him. Go with him right 
away. I’m sick of seeing both of you.” 

“We'd better finish dinner.” 

“No. Go right away.” 

“Fergy be reasonable.” 

“T say get out right away. Go away both of 
you.” 

“Let’s go then,” I said. I was sick of Fergy. 

“You do want to go. You see you want to 
leave me even to eat dinner alone. I’ve always 
wanted to go to the Italian lakes and this is 
how it is. Oh, Oh,” she sobbed, then looked 
at Catherine and choked. 

“We'll stay till after dinner,” Catherine 
said. “And I’ll not leave you alone if you want 
me to stay. I won’t leave you alone Fergy.” 

“No. No. I want you to go. I want you to 
go.” She wiped her eyes. “I’m so unreasona- 
ble. Please don’t mind me.” 

The girl who served the meal had been up- 
set by all the crying. Now as she brought in 
the next course she seemed relieved and happy 
that things were better. 

That night at the hotel, in our room with 
the long empty hall outside and our shoes out- 
side the door, a thick carpet on the floor of the 
room, outside the windows the rain falling 
and in the room light and pleasant and cheer- 
ful; then the light out and it exciting with 
smooth sheets and the bed comfortable, feel- 
ing that we had come home, feeling no longer 
alone, waking in the night to find the other 
one there, and not gone away; all other things 
were unreal, We slept when we were tired 
and if we woke the other one woke too so one 
was not alone. Often a man wishes to be alone 
and a girl wishes to be alone too and if they 
love each other they are jealous of that in each 
other, but I can truly say we never felt that. 
We could feel alone when we were together, 
alone against the others. It has only happened 
to me like that once. I have been alone while 
I was with many girls and that is the way that 
you can be most lonely. But we were never 
lonely and never afraid when we were to- 
gether. I know that the night is not the same 
as the day; that all things are different, that 
the things of the night cannot be explained 
in the day, because they do not then exist, and 
the night can be a dreadful time for lonely 
people once their loneliness has started. But 
with Catherine there was almost no difference 














in the night except that it was an even better 
time. If people bring so much courage to this 
world the world has to kill them to break 
them, so of course it kills them. The world 
breaks every one and afterward many are 
strong at the broken places. But those that 
will not break it kills. It kills the very good 
and the very gentle and the very brave impar- 
tially. If you are none of these you can be sure 
it will kill you too but there will be no special 
hurry. 


I remember waking in the morning. Cathe- 
rine was asleep and the sunlight was coming 
in through the window. The rain had stopped 
and I stepped out of bed and across the floor 
to the window. Down below were the gar- 
dens, bare now but beautifully regular, the 
gravel paths, the trees, the stone wall by the 
lake and the lake in the sunlight with the 
mountains beyond. I stood at the window 
looking out and when I turned away I saw 
Catherine was awake and watching me. 

“How are you darling?” she said. “Isn’t it 
a lovely day.” 

“How do you feel?” 

“T feel very well. We had a lovely night.” 

“Do you want breakfast?” 

She wanted breakfast. So did I and we had 
it in bed, the November sunlight coming in 
the window, and the breakfast tray across my 
lap. 

Don’t you want the paper? You always 
wanted the paper in the hospital.” 

“No,” I said. “I don’t want the paper 
now.” 

“Was it so bad you don’t want even to read 
about it?” 

“T don’t want to read about it.” 

“I wish I had been with you so I would 
know about it too.” 

“T’'ll tell you about it if I ever get it straight 
in my head.” 

“But won’t they arrest you if they catch you 
out of uniform.” 

“They'll probably shoot me.” 

“Then we'll not stay here. We'll get out of 
the country.” 

“I'd thought something of that.” 

“We'll get out. Darling you shouldn’t take 
silly chances. Tell me how did you come from 
Mestre to Milan?” 

“T came on the train. I was in uniform 
then.” 

“Weren’t you in danger then?” 
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“Not much. I had an old order of move- 
ment. I fixed the dates on it in Mestre.” 

“Darling you’re liable to be arrested here 
any time. I won’t have it. It’s silly to do some- 
thing like that. Where would we be if they 
took you off?” 

“Let’s not think about it. I’m tired of think- 
ing about it.” 

“What would you do if they came to arrest 

our” 

“Shoot them ” 

“You see how silly you are, I won’t let you 
go out of the hotel until we leave here.” 

“Where are we going to go?” 

“Please don’t be that way darling. We'll go 
wherever you say. But please find some place 
to go right away.” 

“Switzerland is down the lake—we can go 
there.” 

“That will be lovely.” 

It was clouding over outside and the lake 
was darkening. 

“I wish we did not always have to live like 
criminals,” I said. 

“Darling don’t be that way. You haven’t 
lived like a criminal very long. And we never 
live like criminals, We’re going to have a fine 
time.” 

“T feel like a criminal. I’ve deserted from 
the army.” 

“Darling please be sensible. It’s not desert- 
ing from the army. It’s only the Italian army.” 

I laughed. “You're a fine girl. Let’s get 
back into bed. I feel fine in bed.” 


A little while later Catherine said, “You 
don’t feel like a criminal do you?” 

“No,” I said. “Not when I’m with you.” 

“You’re such a silly boy,” she said. “But I'll 
look after you. Isn’t it splendid darling that I 
don’t have any morning sickness?” 

“Tt’s grand.” 

“You don’t appreciate what a fine wife you 
have. But I don’t care. I'll get you some place 
where they can’t arrest you and then we'll 
have a lovely time.” 

“Let’s go there right away.” 

“We will darling. I’ll go any place any time 
you wish.” 

“Let’s not think about anything.” 

“All right.” 


XXXV 


Catherine went along the lake to the little 
hotel to see Ferguson and I sat in the bar and 
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read the papers. There were comfortable 
leather chairs in the bar and I sat in one of 
them and read until the barman came in. The 
army had not stood at the Tagliamento. They 
were falling back to the Piave. I remembered 
the Piave. The railroad crossed it near San 
Dona going up to the front. It was deep and 
slow there and quite narrow. Down below 
there were mosquito marshes and canals. 
There were some lovely villas. Once, before 
the war, going up to Cortina D’Ampezzo I 
had gone along it for several hours in the hills. 
Up there it looked like a trout stream, flowing 
swiftly with shallow stretches and pools under 
the shadow of the rocks. The road turned off 
from it at Cadore. I wondered how the army 
that was up there would come down. The bar- 
man came in. 

“Count Greffi was asking for you,” he said. 

“Who?” 

“Count Grefh. You remember the old 
man who was here when you were here be- 
fore.” 

“Is he here?” 

“Yes he’s here with his niece. I told him 
you were here. He wants you to play bil- 
liards.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He’s taking a walk.” 

“How is he?” 

“He’s younger than ever. He drank three 
champagne cocktails last night before din- 
ner.” 

“How’s his billiard game?” 

“Good. He beat me. When I told him you 
were here he was very pleased. There’s no- 
body here for him to play with.” 

Count Greffi was ninety-four years old. He 
had been a contemporary of Metternich and 
was an old man with white hair and mustache 
and beautiful manners. He had been in the 
diplomatic service of both Austria and Italy 
and his birthday parties were the great social 
event of Milan. He was living to be one hun- 
dred years old and played a smoothly fluent 
game of billiards that contrasted with his own 
ninety-four year old brittleness. I had met him 
when I had been at Stresa once before out of 
season and while we played billiards we drank 
champagne. I thought it was a splendid cus- 
tom and he gave me fifteen points in a hun- 
dred and beat me. 

“Why didn’t you tell me he was here?” 
“I forgot it.” 
“Who else is here?” 
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“No one you know. There are only six 
people altogether.” 

““What are you doing now?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Come on out fishing.” 

“T could come for an hour.” 

“Come on. Bring the trolling line.” 

The barman put on a coat and we went out. 
We went down and got a boat and I rowed 
while the barman sat in the stern and let out 
the line with a spinner and a heavy sinker on 
the end to troll for lake trout. We rowed along 
the shore, the barman holding the line in his 
hand and giving it occasional jerks forward. 
Stresa looked very deserted from the lake. 
There were the long rows of bare trees, the 
big hotels and the closed villas. I rowed across 
to Isola Bella and went close to the walls, 
where the water deepened sharply, and you 
saw the rock wall slanting down in the clear 
water, and then up and along to the fisher- 
man’s Island. The sun was under a cloud and 
the water was dark and smooth and very cold. 
We did not have a strike though we saw some 
circles on the water from rising fish. 

I rowed up opposite the fisherman’s island 
where there were boats drawn up and men 
were mending nets. 

“Should we get a drink?” 

“All right.” 

I brought the boat up to the stone pier and 
the barman pulled in the line coiling it on the 
bottom of the boat, and hooking the spinner 
on the edge of the gunwale. I stepped out and 
tied the boat. We went into a little café, sat at 
a bare wooden table and ordered vermouth. 

“Are you tired from rowing?” 

“No.” 

“T’ll row back,” he said. 

“T like to row.” 

“Maybe if you hold the line it will change 
the luck.” 

“All right.” 

“Tell me how goes the war.” 

“Rotten.” 

“I don’t have to go. I’m too old like Count 
Greffi.” 

“Maybe you'll have to go yet.” 

“Next year they'll call my class. But I won’t 

i 
“What will you do?” 
“Get out of the country. I wouldn’t go to 
war. I was at the war once in Abyssinia. Nix. 
Why do you go?” 
“T don’t know. I was a fool.” 
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“Have another vermouth?” 

“All right.” 

The barman rowed back. We trolled up 
the lake beyond Stresa and then down not far 
from shore. I held the taut line and felt the 
faint pulsing of the spinner revolving while I 
looked at the dark November water of the 
lake and the deserted shore. The barman 
rowed with long strokes and on the forward 
thrust of the boat the line throbbed. Once I 
had a strike; the line hardened suddenly and 
jerked back, I pulled and felt the live weight 
of the trout and then the line throbbed again. 
I had missed him. 

“Did he feel big?” 

“Pretty big.” 

“Once when I was out trolling alone I had 
the line in my teeth and one struck and nearly 
took my mouth out.” 

“The best way is to have it over your leg,” 
I said. ““Then you feel it and don’t lose your 
teeth.” 

I put my hand in the water. It was very 
cold. We were almost opposite the hotel now. 

“I have to go in,” the barman said. “To 
be there for eleven o’clock. L’heure du cock- 
tail.” 

“All right.” 

I pulled in the line and wrapped it on a 
stick notched at each end. The barman put 
the boat in a little slip in the stone wall and 
locked it with a chain and padlock. 

“Any time you want it,” he said, “T’ll give 
you the key.” 

“Thanks.” 

We went up to the hotel and in to the bar. 
I did not want another drink so early in the 
morning so I went up to our room. The maid 
had just finished doing the room and Cathe- 
rine was not back yet. I lay down on the bed 
and tried to keep from thinking. 

When Catherine came back it was all right 
again. Ferguson was down-stairs, she said. 
She was coming to lunch. 

“I knew you wouldn’t mind,” Catherine 
said. 

“No.” I said. 

“‘What’s the matter darling?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“I know. You haven’t anything to do. All 
you have is me and I go away.” 

“That’s true.” 

“I’m sorry darling. I know it must be a 
dreadful feeling to have nothing at all sud- 
denly.” 
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“My life used to be full of everything.” I 
said. “Now if you aren’t with me I haven’t a 
thing in the world.” 

“But Dll be with you. I was only gone for 
two hours. Isn’t there anything you can do?” 

“I went fishing with the barman.” 

*Wasn’t it fun?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t think about me when I’m not here.” 

“That’s the way I worked it at the front. 
But there was something to do then.” 

“Othello with his occupation gone,” she 
teased. 

“Othello was a nigger,” I said. “Besides 
I’m not jealous. I’m just so in love with you 
that there isn’t anything else.” 

“Will you be a good boy and be nice to 
Ferguson?” 

“I’m always nice to Ferguson unless she 
curses me.” 

“‘Be nice to her. Think how much we have 
and she hasn’t anything.” 

“T don’t think she wants what we have.” 

“You don’t know much, darling, for such 
a wise boy.” 

“T’ll be nice to her.” 

“I know you will. You’re so sweet.” 

“She won’t stay afterward will she?” 

“No. I'll get rid of her.” 

“And then we'll come up here.” 

“Of course. What do you think I want to 
do?” 

We went down-stairs to have lunch with 
Ferguson. She was very impressed by the 
hotel and the splendor of the dining-room. 
We had a good lunch with a couple of bot- 
tles of white Capri. Count Greffi came into 
the dining-room and bowed to us. His niece, 
who looked a little like my grandmother, was 
with him. I told Catherine and Ferguson 
about him and Ferguson was very impressed. 
The hotel was very big and grand and empty 
but the food was good, the wine was very 
pleasant and finally the wine made us all feel 
very well. Catherine had no need to feel any 
better. She was very happy. Ferguson became 
quite cheerful. I felt very well myself. After 
lunch Ferguson went back to her hotel. She 
was going to lie down for a while after lunch 
she said. 

Along late in the afternoon some one 
knocked on our door. 

“Who is it?” 

“The Count Greffi wishes to know if you 
will play billiards with him.” 
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I looked at my watch; I had taken it off and 
it was under the pillow. 

“Do you have to go darling?” Catherine 
whispered. 

“T think I'd better.” The watch said a quar- 
ter past four o’clock. Out loud I said, “Tell 
the Count Greffi I will be in the billiard 
room at five o’clock.” 

Ata quarter to five I kissed Catherine good- 
by and went into the bathroom to dress. 
Knotting my tie and looking in the glass I 
looked strange to myself in the civilian clothes. 
I must remember to buy some more shirts and 
socks. 

“Will you be away a long time?” Catherine 
asked. She looked lovely in the bed. ““Would 
you hand me the brush?” 

I watched her brushing her hair, holding 
her head so the weight of her hair all came on 
one side. It was dark outside and the light 
over the head of the bed shone on her hair and 
on her neck and shoulders. I went over and 
kissed her and held her hand with the brush 
and her head sunk back on the pillow. I kissed 
her neck and shoulders. I felt faint with lov- 
ing her so much. 

“I don’t want to go away.” 

“I don’t want you to go away.” 

“I won’t go then.” 

“Yes. Go. It’s only for a little while and 
then you’ll come back.” 

“We'll have dinner up here.” 

“Hurry and come back.” 

I found the Count Greffi in the billiard 
room. He was practising strokes, looking very 
fragile under the light that came down above 
the billiard table. On a card table a little way 
beyond the light was a silver icing bucket 
with the necks and corks of two champagne 
bottles showing above the ice. The Count 

Greffi straightened up when I came toward 
the table and walked toward me. He put out 
his hand, “It is such a great pleasure that you 
are here. You were very kind to come to play 
with me.” 

“It was very nice of you to ask me.” 

“Are you quite well? They told me you 
were wounded on the Izonzo. I hope you are 
well again.” 

“I’m very well. Have you been well?” 

“Oh I am always well, but I am getting 
old. I detect signs of age now.” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“Yes. Do you want to know one? It is 
easier for me to talk Italian. I discipline my- 
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self but I find when I am tired that it is so 
much easier to talk Italian. So I know I must 
be getting old.” 

“We could talk Italian. I am a little tired 
too.” 

“Oh but when you are tired it will be 
easier for you to talk English.” 

“American.” 

“Yes. American. You will please talk 
American. It is a delightful language.” 

“I hardly ever see Americans.” 

“You must miss them. One misses one’s 
countrymen and especially one’s countrywo- 
men. I know that experience. Should we play 
or are you too tired?” 

“T’m not really tired. I said that for a joke. 
What handicap will you give me?” 

“Have you been playing very much?” 

“None at all.” 

“You play very well. Ten points in a hun- 
dred?” 

“You flatter me.” 

“Fifteen?” 

“That would be fine but you will beat me.” 

“Should we play for a stake? You always 
wished to play for a stake.” 

“T think we'd better.” 

“All right. I will give you eighteen points 
and we will play for a franc a point.” 

He played a lovely game of billiards and 
with the handicap I was only four ahead at 
fifty. Count Greffi pushed a button on the 
wall to ring for the barman. 

“Open one bottle please,” he said. Then to 
me, “We will take a little stimulant.” The 
wine was icy cold and very dry and good. 

“Should we talk Italian? Would you mind 
very much? It is my great weakness now.” 

We went on playing, sipping the wine be- 
tween shots, speaking in Italian, but talking 
little, concentrated on the game. Count Grefh 
made his one hundredth point and with the 
handicap I was only at ninety-four. He smiled 
and patted me on the shoulder. 

“Now we will drink the other bottle and 
you will tell me about the war.” He waited 
for me to sit down. 

“About anything else,” I said. 

“You don’t want to talk about it? Good. 
What have you been reading?” 

“Nothing,” I said, “I’m afraid I am very 
dull.” 

“No. But you should read.” 

“What is there written in wartime?” 
“There is Le Feu by a Frenchman, Bar- 
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busse. There is Mr. Britling Sees Through It.” 

“No he doesn’t.” 

“What?” 

“He doesn’t see through it. Those books 
were at the hospital.” 

“Then you have been reading.” 

“Yes, but nothing any good.” 

“I thought Mr. Britling a very good study 
of the English middle class soul.” 

“T don’t know about the soul.” 

“Poor boy. We none of us know about the 
soul. Are you Croyant?”’ 

“At night.” Count Greffi smiled and 
turned the glass with his fingers. 

“I had expected to become more devout as 
I grow older but somehow I haven’t,” he said. 
“It is a great pity.” 

“Would you like to live after death?” I 
asked and instantly felt a fool to mention 
death. But he did not mind the word. 

“It would depend on the life. This life is 
very pleasant. I would like to live forever,” 
he smiled. “I very nearly have.” 

We were sitting in the deep leather chairs 
the champagne in the ice bucket and our 
glasses on the table between us. 

“If you ever live to be as old as I am you 
will find many things strange.” 

“You never seem old.” 

“Tt is the body that is old. Sometimes I am 
afraid I will break off a finger as one breaks 
a stick of chalk. And the spirit is no older and 
not much wiser.” 

“You are wise.” 

“No that is the great fallacy; the wisdom 
of old men. They do not grow wise. They 
grow careful.” 

“Perhaps that is wisdom.” 

“It is very unattractive wisdom. What do 
you value most?” 

“Some one I love.” 

“With me it is the same. That is not wis- 
dom. Do you value life?” 

“c, 

“So do I. Because it is all I have. And to 
give birthday parties,” he laughed. “You are 
probably wiser than I am. You do not give 
birthday parties.” 

We both drank the wine. 

“What do you think of the war really?” I 
asked. 

“T think it is stupid.” 

“Who will win it?” 

“Ttaly.” 

“Why?” 
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“They are a younger nation.” 

“Do younger nations always win wars?” 

“They are apt to for a time.” 

“Then what happens?” 

“They become older nations.” 

“You said you were not wise.” 

“Dear boy that is not wisdom. That is cyni- 
cism.” 

“It sounds very wise to me.” 

“It’s not particularly. I could quote you the 
examples on the other side. But it is not bad. 
Have we finished the champagne?” 

“Almost.” 

“Should we drink some more? Then I 
must dress.” 

“Perhaps we'd better not now.” 

“You are sure you don’t want more?” 

“Yes.” He stood up. 

“I hope you will be very fortunate and very 
happy and very very healthy.” 

“Thank you. And I hope you will live for- 
ever.” 

“Thank you. I have. And if you ever be- 
come devout pray for me if I am dead. I am 
asking several of my friends to do that. I had 
expected to become devout myself but it has 
not come.” I thought he smiled sadly but I 
could not tell. He was so old and his face was 
very wrinkled so that a smile used so many 
lines that all gradations were lost. 

“I might become very devout,” I said. 
“Anyway I will pray for you.” 

“I had always expected to become devout. 
All my family died very devout. But some- 
how it does not come.” 

“Tt’s too early.” 

“Maybe it is too late. Perhaps I have out- 
lived my religious feeling.” 

“My own comes only at night.” 

“Then too you are in love. Do not forget 
that is a religious feeling.” 

“You believe so?” 

“Of course.” He took a step toward the 
table. “You were very kind to play.” 

“It was a great pleasure.” 

“We will walk up-stairs together.” 


XXXVI 


That night there was a storm and I woke 
to hear the rain lashing the window panes. It 
was coming in the open window. Some one 
had knocked on the door. I went to the door 
very softly, not to disturb Catherine, and 
opened it. The barman stood there. He wore 
his overcoat and carried his wet hat. 



































“Can I speak to you, Tenente?” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“It’s a very serious matter.” 

I looked around. The room was dark. I saw 
the water on the floor from the window. 
“Come in,” I said. I took him by the arm into 
the bathroom; locked the door and put on the 
light. I sat down on the edge of the bath tub. 

“What’s the matter, Emilio? Are you in 
trouble?” 

“No. You are, Tenente.” 

“Yes?” 

“They are going to arrest you in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes?” 

“I came to tell you. I was out in the town 
and I heard them talking in a café.” 

“T see.” 

He stood there, his coat wet, holding his 
wet hat and said nothing. 

“Why are they going to arrest me?” 

“For something about the war.” 

“Do you know what?” 

“No. But I know that they know you were 
here before as an officer and now you are 
here out of uniform. After this retreat they 
arrest everybody.” 

I thought a minute. 

“What time do they come to arrest me?” 

“In the morning. I don’t know the time.” 

“What do you say to do?” 

He put his hat in the wash bowl. It was 
very wet and had been dripping on the floor. 

“If you have nothing to fear an arrest is 
nothing. But it is always bad to be arrested. 
Especially now.” 

“T don’t want to be arrested.” 

“Then go to Switzerland.” 

“How?” 

“In my boat.” 

“There is a storm,” I said. 

“The storm is over. It is rough but you will 
be all right.” 

“When should we go.” 

“Right away. They might come to arrest 
you early in the morning.” 

“What about our bags?” 

“Get them packed. Get your lady dressed. 
I will take care of them.” 

“Where will you be?” 

“I will wait here. I don’t want any one to 
see me outside in the hall.” 

I opened the door, closed it, and went into 
the bedroom. Catherine was awake. 

“What is it darling?” 
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“It’s all right, Cat,” I said. “Would you 
like to get dressed right away and go in a boat 
to Switzerland?” 

“Would you?” 

“No,” I said. “I'd like to go back to bed.” 

“What is it about?” 

“The barman says they are going to arrest 
me in the morning.” 

“Is the barman crazy?” 

“No.” 

“Then please hurry darling and get dressed 
so we can start.” She sat up on the side of the 
bed. She was still sleepy. “Is that the barman 
in the bathroom?” 

ae 

“Then I won’t wash. Please look the other 
way darling and I'll be dressed in just a 
minute.” 

I saw her white back as she took off her 
nightgown and then I looked away because 
she wanted me to. I dressed hearing the rain 
on the windows. I did not have much to 
put in my bag. 

“There’s plenty of room in my bag, Cat, 
if you need any.” 

“I’m almost packed,” she said. “Darling, 
I’m awfully stupid, but why is the barman in 
the bathroom?” 

“Sh—he’s waiting to take our bags down.” 

“He’s awfully nice.” 

“He’s an old friend,” I said. “I nearly sent 
him some pipe tobacco once.” 

I looked out the open window at the dark 
night. I could not see the lake, only the dark 
and the rain but the wind was quieter. 

“I’m ready darling,” Catherine said. 

“All right.” I went to the bathroom door. 
“Here are the bags, Emilio,” I said. The 
barman took the two bags. 

“You're very good to help us,” Catherine 
said. 

“That’s nothing lady,” the barman said. 
“I’m glad to help you just so I don’t get in 
trouble myself. Listen,” he said to me. “T’ll 
take these out the servants’ stairs and to the 
boat. You just go out as though you were 
going for a walk.” 

“It’s a lovely night for a walk,” Catherine 
said, 

“It’s a bad night all right.” 

“I’m glad I’ve an umbrella,” Catherine 
said. 

We walked down the hall and down the 
wide thickly carpeted stairs. At the foot of the 
stairs by the door the porter sat behind his desk. 
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He looked surprised at seeing us. 

“You're not going out, sir?” he said. 

“Yes.” I said. “We're going to see the 
storm along the lake.” 

“Haven’t you got an umbrella, sir?” 

“No,” I said. “This coat sheds water.” 

He looked at it doubtfully. “Ill get you an 
umbrella, sir,” he said. He went away and 
came back with a big umbrella. “It is a lit- 
tle big, sir,” he said. I gave him a ten lira note. 
“Oh you are too good, sir. Thank you very 
much,” he said. He held the door open and 
we went out into the rain. He smiled at Cath- 
erine and she smiled at him. “Don’t stay out 
in the storm,” he said. “You will get wet sir 
and lady.” He was only the second porter, and 
his English was still literally translated. 

“We'll be back,” I said. We walked down 
the path under the giant umbrella and out 
through the dark wet gardens to the road and 
across the road to the trellised pathway along 
the lake. The wind was blowing off shore 
now. It was a cold wet November wind and 
I knew it was snowing in the mountains. We 
came along past the chained boats in the slips 
along the quay to where the barman’s boat 
should be. The water was dark against the 
stone. The barman stepped out from beside 
the row of trees. 

“The bags are in the boat,” he said. 

“I want to pay you for the boat,” I said. 

“How much money have you?” 

“Not so much.” 

“You send me the money later. That will 
be all right.” 

“How much?” 

“What you want.” 

“Tell me how much.” 

“If you get through send me five hundred 
francs. You won’t mind that if you get 
through.” 

“All right.” 

“Here are sandwiches.”” He handed me a 
package. “Everything there was in the bar. 
It’s all here. This is a bottle of brandy and 
a bottle of wine.” I put them in my bag. “Let 
me pay you for those.” 

“All right give me fifty lire.” 

I gave it to him. “The brandy is good,” he 
said. “You don’t need to be afraid to give it 
to your lady. She better get in the boat.” He 
held the boat, it rising and falling against the 
stone wall and I helped Catherine in. She sat 
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in the stern and pulled her cape around her. 

“You know where to go?” 

“Up the lake.” 

“You know how far?” 

“Past Luino.” 

“Past Luino, Cannero, Cannobio, Tranz- 
ano. You aren’t in Switzerland until you come 
to Brissago. You have to pass Monte Ta- 
mara.” 

“What time is it?” Catherine asked. 

“It’s only eleven o’clock,” I said. 

“If you row all the time you ought to be 
there by seven o’clock in the morning.” 

“Ts it that far?” 

“Tt’s thirty-five kilometres.” 

“How should we go? In this rain we need 
a compass.” 

“No. Row to Isola Bella. Then on the other 
side of Isola Madre go with the wind. The 
wind will take you to Pallanza. You will see 
the lights. Then go up the shore.” 

“Maybe the wind will change.” 

“No,” he said. “This wind will blow like 
this for three days. It comes straight down 
from the Mattarone. There is a can to bail 
with.” 

“Let me pay you something for the boat 
now.” 

“No, I'd rather take a chance. If you get 
through you pay me all you can.” 

“All right.” 

“I don’t think you’ll get drowned.” 

“That’s good.” 

“Go with the wind up the lake.” 

“All right.” I stepped in the boat. 

“Did you leave the money for the hotel?” 

“Yes. In an envelope in the room.” 

“All right. Good luck Tenente.” 

“Good luck. We thank you many times.” 

“You won’t thank me if you get drowned.” 

“What does he say?” Catherine asked. 

“He says good luck.” 

“Good luck,” Catherine said. “Thank you 
very much.” 

“Are you ready?” 

ae a 

He bent down and shoved us off. I dug at 
the water with the oars, then waved one hand. 
The barman waved back deprecatingly. I saw 
the lights of the hotel and rowed out, rowing 
straight out until they were out of sight. 
There was quite a sea running but we were 
going with the wind. 


(To be concluded in October.) 
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Aspects of a Striking Movement of Business Activity 


, 


Comparison with Similar Periods in the Past—The “Cycle of Prosperity ”— 
Europe and the American Market 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


HERE has possibly been no occa- 

sion in the past when the United 

States has appeared to entertain 

so great a spirit of confidence in its own 
financial and industrial position as is ex- 
hibited on the approach of the autumn 
of 1929. In the past vicissitudes of the 


country’s economic fortunes, often dra- | 


matic for their colorful contrasts, display 
of seemingly unbounded enthusiasm has 
not been unusual. It was exhibited in 
1925, when the present chapter of al- 
most uninterrupted expansion really 
had its beginning; in 1919, when Amer- 
ica appeared to be the one source not 
only of credit but of actual supplies for a 
world emerging from the prodigious 
waste of capital and materials during 
the war; notably in 1906 and 1901, when 
the balance of power in international 
finance for the first time seemed to have 
swung emphatically toward this coun- 
try. But the existing situation differs in 
some important respects from any that 
has arisen in our earlier history. 

For one thing, its basis is sound, as it 
was not in 1919, when an admitted 
shortage of supplies in foreign consum- 
ers’ hands created the mistaken infer- 
ence that poverty-stricken communi- 
ties were able to pay for goods in the pre- 
war volume of consumption, and when 
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prices were raised fantastically on the 
equally erroneous belief that capacity 
for new production was also inadequate. 
The enthusiasm over the “trade boom” 
of that period lasted only a few months, 
whereas the sustained momentum with 
which commercial activities have con- 
tinued to expand in the present move- 
ment has no analogy, unless it be that of 
1906. Even in the somewhat spectacular 
pre-war episode of that year, the move- 
ment was precarious in two respects 
which do not apply to 1929—that it was 
conducted on the basis of violent rise 
in general prices, deeply tinged with 
commercial speculation, and that the 
American market still had to reckon 
with an immense indebtedness to Eu- 
rope, as against the country’s present 
position of world-creditor on an even 
greater scale. These considerations have 
naturally affected the American com- 
munity’s view both of present and fu- 
ture. 

THE “CYCLE OF PROSPERITY” 

Such contrasts naturally lend particu- 
lar interest to the question what the 
present rapid acceleration in the pace of 
American prosperity actually means, 


and what is to be the longer sequel of 
it. The political economy of older days 








pretty generally accepted the theory of 
the “cycle of prosperity,” though the 
economists never agreed as to why the 
swing from profound depression should 
in a reasonably fixed term of years carry 
trade and industry to the highest pitch 
of activity and confidence then conceiv- 
able and then bring it back to another 
period of depression. The European war 
and the great change which it brought 
to America’s international position did 
not put an end to these alternations. The 
theory of the “cycle” seemed on the face 
of things to be vindicated by the rise 
from the pit of industrial discourage- 
ment at the end of 1914 to a climax of 
prosperity in 1919, followed by the sud- 
den plunge into the critical days of 1921. 

Yet the war itself produced an utterly 
abnormal influence, through its prodi- 
gious requisitions on materials, labor, 
capital and credit; when, therefore, these 
requisitions came to their inevitable and 
sudden end, reaction from the indus- 
trial inflation of war-time was bound to 
occur without regard to the cycle of 
prosperity. Furthermore, we are now 
eight years away from the depression of 
1921, and the forward movement has 
been interrupted only by such brief and 
relatively unimportant movements of 
receding trade activity as those of 1924 
and 1927, either of which in retrospect 
may quite reasonably be described as a 
halt of a few months rather than a pe- 
riod of reaction. 


TRADE REACTIONS OF TO-DAY 


It cannot be said, however, that econo- 
mists have abandoned the idea that we 
are still moving in the economic cycle. 
Even the most hopeful prophets of our 
economic future have not predicted per- 
petual expansion. President Hoover, 
while Secretary of Commerce, express- 


(Financial Situation continued on page 60) 
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ed the official judgment that “the vio- 
lence of these phenomena have been 
permanently mitigated by the various 
forces increasingly developed during the 
last five years.” The larger development 
and dissemination of statistical informa- 
tion, he then held, “can be made to con- 
vey warnings of every incipient move- 
ment toward overproduction or infla- 
tion, so that individual action becomes a 
great neutralizing force.” Yet even Mr. 
Hoover frankly admitted that the causes 
for the alternating swing in the “busi- 
ness cycle” can never be entirely re- 
moved, and that “the broad tides of in- 
creased or deceased productivity will 
continue to flow.” Holding much the 
same general view, Dr. Wesley Mitchell, 
a high authority on economic history, 
writes in his report to the President’s 
Committee on Economic Changes that 
the absence “of a serious crisis since 1920 
or a severe depression since 1921 is no 
guarantee that we shall be equally pru- 
dent, skilful and fortunate in the years 
tocome. .. . The credit structure must 
be kept in due adjustment to the earn- 
ings of business enterprises. Security 
prices must not outrun prospective prof- 
its capitalized at the going rate of inter- 
est. Commodity stocks must be held in 
line with current sales. Over-commit- 
ments of all sorts must be avoided.” But 
he admits that the time may come, even 
if it has not arrived already, “when alter- 
nating phases of expansion and contrac- 
tion will be reduced to alternating accel- 
erations and retardations of a rising 
trend.” 

This view of the question must natu- 
rally remain in the field of theory or 
conjecture until the course of prosperity 
shall have received a longer test. As yet, 
it should be observed, no occasion has 
arisen since “post-war deflation days” on 
which financial confidence and enthusi- 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
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ALDO FraNnkK’s most recent book is “The 
W Re-discovery of America,” which is called 
the most penetrating analysis of the spiritual and 
cultural life of America that has yet been at- 
tempted. Mr. Frank finds in Charlie Chaplin a 
symbol of certain conflicts and certain phenom- 
ena in our civilization. At present Mr. Frank is 
delivering a series of lec- 
tures in the universities 
at Mexico City and 
Buenos Aires under the 
auspices of the Mexican 
and Argentine govern- 
ments. 


Carrington T. Mar- 
shall has been the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio since 
1921. He is a graduate 
of the University of 
Cincinnati, member of 
the American Law In- 
stitute, and president of 
the Ohio Judicial Coun- 
cil. 


John Corbin has a dis- 
tinguished editorial and 
literary record. “The 
Unknown Washington” 
is the first of three ar- 
ticles resulting from a 
study of the Washington documents extending 
over several years. A new interpretation of Wash- 
ington’s love for Sally Fairfax will appear next 
month. Mr. Corbin was dramatic critic of the 
New York Times and then editorial writer from 
1919 to 1926. His most recent book is “The Re- 
turn of the Middle Class.” Since leaving The 
Times he has been working on the Washington 


material. 


john J. Niles is an authority both on war-time 


flying and music. Much of his first book, “Sing- 








Waldo Frank. 


ing Soldiers,” appeared in Scrisner’s. He is a 
native of the Kentucky Hills. He is co-author of 
“One Man’s War,” the story of the Lafayette 
Escadrille, with Lieut. Bert Hall, published this 
spring and immediately popular. During the 
winter he gave Sunday evening recitals, as pian- 
ist, with Marion Kerby and Cissie Loftus, and 
has a musical comedy 
due for production soon. 


Ernest Hemingway's 
novel concludes in the 
next number. It is inter- 
esting to see from pub- 
lishers’ announcements 
how many of them use 
Hemingway as a mea- 
suring stick for any new 
writer with a modern 
touch. Mr. Hemingway 
is now in Paris. An in- 
teresting view of him is 
given in a letter from a 
newspaper man in the 
next department. 


Ben Ray Redman is 
the editor of “Old Wine 
in New Bottles,” a de- 
partment in “Books” of 
the New York Herald 
Tribune. He has a new 
book called “Down in 
Flames” coming out soon. “The Enduring 
Image” is his second contribution to ScrisNner’s, 
the first being “Twenty Quid,” one of our series 
of real war episodes. Mr. Redman was with the 
Royal Flying Corps during the last two years of 
the war. 


C. A. Pechstein was one of the American 
youngsters who went to war and had the mis- 
fortune to be captured by the Germans. This is 
one of the series of true war episodes, to which 
Mr. Redman and Mr. Niles who also appear in 
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this number have contributed, as well as Lau- 
rence Stallings, Elliott White Springs, James 
Boyd, Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr., Thomas 
Boyd, and others. Mr. Pechstein lives in Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 


Mary Lee Davis, whose first literary efforts ap- 
peared in ScriBNER’s, is now receiving flattering 
recognition from other magazines. Her most re- 
cent contribution to ScriBNER’s was “Who Lives 
in Alaska—and Why?” She is now living in 
Washington. Her husband, John Allen Davis, is 
engineer in charge of the Information Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce (we erroneously said Interior in the May 
number). 


The Forager on Parnassus naturally remains 
anonymous. He gives a real insight into aca- 
demic circles and the means which one man took 
to pay his debts, even if he did crack tradition. 
You have quite possibly read other articles writ- 
ten under his real name. He is the author of a 
dozen books. 


David William Moore appears for the first 
time in ScriBNer’s. He lives in Cincinnati and 
is the author of many short stories. 


DeLance Lenhart writes his own autobiogra- 
phy in “My Town.” 


John Thomas Stewart is the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church at Bonne Terre, Mis- 
souri. 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


The only poet in the number is Leonora 
Speyer, whose verses always carry distinction. 


Robert E. Sherwood inaugurates our new de- 
partment “Literary Sign-Posts” with an interest- 
ing discussion of books on the war and especially 
those which have recently come out of Germany. 
Mr. Sherwood can speak of the war not only 
with literary but personal experience. Refused 
for the American army because he was too tall, 
Mr. Sherwood in 1917 wagered his Harvard 
classmates that he would get across before they 
did. He enlisted in the Canadian Black Watch. 
He was gassed at Arras and wounded at Amiens. 


The last poem of James Beebee Carrington, 
“A Gray Day in the City,” appeared in the Au- 
gust ScriBNEr’s, published a few days after his 
death on July 14. 

Mr. Carrington came to ScriBNER’s Macazine 
in 1887, its first year, and became an associate 
editor. When Charles Scribner’s Sons acquired 
Architecture, Mr. Carrington became its editor 
also. He retired from both positions about three 
years ago. He was a lecturer and writer on nature 
topics. He had been ill all winter here in the city 
and was looking forward to getting to his place 
near Ridgefield, Conn., where were the woods 
and birds that he loved. His wish was realized. 
Two days later he died. 
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His letter expresses a former newspaperman’s opin- 
pi ion of ‘‘A Farewell to Arms’’ and also gives an in- 
teresting sidelight on Hemingway. 

Dear Sir: You have printed the tributes of the 
great, the near-great and the literary reviewers to 
Mr. Hemingway’s new novel “A Farewell To 
Arms.” Now, will you accept from a lowly news- 
paperman turned press agent* a mead of thanks 


*Mr. Capers is director of publicity for Industrial 
Dallas, Inc 





for making available thru the Magazine the 
many hours of undiluted rapture which the first 
three installments of the novel have brought to 
myself, and, I am sure, to thousands of others 
who appreciate the work. Surely it must be ob- 
vious to the most inarticulate of us that Heming 
way’s art is finer, more matured, and beyond the 
possibility of anything less than permanence in 
this new novel. 

I met Ernest Hemingway on a “lightless 
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night” during the War, in the editorial rooms of 
the Kansas City Star, when he was 17—already 
giving evidence as a reporter of the genius which 
has since developed in his writing. Two other 
reporters were present. On somebody’s sugges- 
tion, we adjourned to the White Elephant bar, 
where, strangely enough, Hemingway would 
drink nothing stronger than beer, because he had 
promised somebody—possibly his mother or a 
maiden aunt—that he wouldn’t drink anything 
stronger than beer until he was 21. We became 
fast friends. A few months later, together with 
Mr. Stout, now dead, and then managing editor 
of The Star, I signed an affidavit that he could 
read, write and speak Italian and French fluently, 
whereas the fact was he knew no language but 
English. Anyway, he got into the Red Cross ser- 
vice, and I next heard from him in Italy. He sent 
me a brief note, advising me that a trench mor- 
tar shell had bursted in his lap, and that he had 
received “considerable tinware” (meaning mili- 
tary medals of several classes) and that one of 
them “carries a pension for life, which, at the 
present rate of exchange, amounts to $11.86 a 
year.” 

Please let me thank Hemingway, and the 
Magazine, again, for “A Farewell To Arms.” 
It not only makes little shivers of joy traverse my 
spine, but it even revives momentarily my cub 
reporter ambition to write the “Great American 
— Juctan Capers, Jr. 

4118 Newton Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


A well-known critic writes the New York Times: 
LITERATURE AND MORALS 


QUESTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS AROUSED BY ROSTON POLICE 
ACTION 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

One read a few days ago that Michael H. 
Crowley, Superintendent of the Police of Boston, 
decided that the portion of Ernest Hemingway’s 
story, “A Farewell to Arms,” published in the 
current number of Scrisner’s, was highly objec- 
tionable and the magazine was withdrawn from 
the Boston bookstands. Now, Boston is a city 
with a very distinguished intellectual tradition, 
and it seems fair if somewhat banal to ask why 
it should allow its reading matter to be dictated 
to it by a Police Superintendent, or even by a 
watch and ward society. What are they watching 
tor and warding against? And what are their 
qualifications for watching and warding? Who 





are the people who want their morals and litera- 
ture watched and warded for them? 

The question what constitutes either high lit- 
erature or high morality is a very complicated 
one even for people who have devoted a life- 
time to the study of such matters—far too com- 
plicated for a Police Superintendent who has to 
think of traffic laws and bootleggers. Literature 
is the history of life and human relations, and if 
there are high moral and literary reasons why 
people should read the Old Testament, why can- 
not the same people have the stomach to read an 
account of life at the front during wartime by 
one of the most distinguished modern writers, 
whose object is certainly not to corrupt anybody 
in Boston or out of it? And what form of morali- 
ty is served by bamboozling people as to what 
goes on at a wartime front? And one may ask for 
the hundredth time why are publications which 
deliberately exploit disreputability, falseness and 
abnormality allowed in piles man-high on the 
news stands, and why is a high-class magazine 
banned from the same places for publishing a 
sincere piece of literature? 





Mary M. Cotum. 
New Canaan, Conn. 


TOUCHE 

Commenting on Mrs. Colum’s letter, The Outlook 
Says: 

Apropos of Boston’s suppression of ScriBNER’s, 
Mary M. Colum, literary critic, asks why publi- 
cations deliberately exploiting disreputability and 
abnormality are piled man-high on the news 
stands, while worthy magazines are banned for 
publishing sincere literature. 

Because, Mrs. Colum, censors always hit hard 
est at that which is over their heads. 


From W. W. M.’s column in The Daily Oklahoman: 
CENSORSHIP 
When beatific Boston bans a book, 
The people of the nation rush to read it, 
While, otherwise, they might disdain to look 
At such a tome, nor be disposed to heed it: 


Thus Boston, posing as the pure and good, 

As well as being fairly proud and haughty, 
Has done about the level best it could 

At spreading books the Puritans deem naughty 


And that may ride as well for magazines, 
And Scripner’s may have larger circulation, 

Since Boston with its codfish and its beans, 
Deems Hemingway a menace to the nation. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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hat is propaganda doing 
to the American mind ? 


The Art of Muddlement 


reveals how the 
movement,so in- 
tensified during 
the war, of in- 
fluencing public 
opinion by half- 
truths is em- 
ployed at pres- 
ent. Mr. Irwin 
traces the de- 
velopment of the 
art through its 
sensational war 
days to its pres- 
ent uses in ‘‘red- 
baiting”’ and in- 
spiring super- 
patriotism. 


by Will Irwin 


IN THE 


OCTOBER 


BOOK TALK 
WITH A UNIQUE FLAVOR 


Robert E. Sherwood writes the leading 
article in the new department 


LITERARY SIGN-POSTS 


discussing specifically two or more 
significant books. 


William Lyon Phelps in his AS I 
LIKE IT talks of books and au- 
thors in his inimitable manner, 
making his department one of the 
most popular in any magazine. 
Individual reviews in ‘‘Literary 
Sign-Posts’’ by people who present 
an intelligent reaction in brilliant 
manner. 


Thumb-nail reviews of other out- 


standing books. 
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A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
by Ernest Hemingway | 


The poignant conclusion of the new novel 














by the leader of modern writers. 
THE PROFESSOR LOOKS AT 
; BARBARA, by Howard Brubaker 
MATINEE IDYLL 
by Philip Emerson Wood 
THREE BLUE DOVES 
by Dorothy Thomas 
U 
| SCRIBNER'S 
~ oe 
OTHER FEATURES 
. FOCH AND CLEMENCEAU : 
by Raymond Recouly 
The conflict between two great Frenchmen, their divergent | 
e personalities, told by a French authority. 
THE CATHOLIC ADVANTAGE | 
I by Charles Hall Perry | 
I- A new point of view on a pressing religious problem. | 
r, i 
e WASHINGTON AND SALLY FAIRFAX | 
by John Corbin | 
Vy A new interpretation of Washington's love for the wife of 
4 his neighbor. 
it 
- A SAVAGE MAN 
‘ WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
t- : by Ibn LoBagola 











The African savage comes to America, performs in a dime 
museum, bewilders scientists, cheats and is cheated, serves 
a. in the British army, achieves authorship. The conclusion of 

» *‘An African Savage's Own Story."’ 
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(Continued from page 53) 


THE FIELD OF ART 


“The Field of Art’’ draws considerable correspon- 
dence to Mr. Cortissoz. Much of it is direct request for 
information. Here for instance is one from Ohio: 

Thank you for your paper about Leonardo in 
a recent Scripner’s. May I ask you more about 
him? I want to see his drawings. Is it possible to 
buy a portfolio of reproductions at a reasonable 
figure? Or second hand? I don’t know where to 
acquire such a thing. 

Your article was exciting, like noble music. 
One doesn’t know how to express one’s grati- 
tude. 


Another from a lecturer before a large women’s club 
in the Southwest relates that she is lecturing on the 
Literature of Art. The subject for the month was Criti- 
cism. She continues: ‘‘It follows logically that the par- 
ticular subject for the closing lecture is to be ‘Royal Cor- 
tissoz: Dean of American Art Critics.’ ’’ 

And in a letter after the lecture, the correspondent said: 

Shall I go on and confess that when it came 
to “slant” I suggested that the dean of American 
art critics seems to me to have a quality for which 
the only word I know is American idealism: ra- 
tional, direct, “commonsense,” but with imagi- 
nation and appreciation of the zsthetic. 


WAS CORBETT INSANE? 
A PSYCHIATRIST’S ANSWER 


As a Psychiatrist, I was much interested in the 
story of “Boston Corbett,” as told by Albert T. 
Reid, in the July Scrrpner’s. 

Mr. Reid asks the question, “Was he insane?” 
My reply is a most emphatic “Yes.” 

It is not my wish or intention to say anything 
derogatory to the character or achievements of 
this brave, pious and picturesque man but rather 
to make as nearly as possible a scientific psychi- 
atric analysis of the case on the basis of Mr. Reid’s 
objective story which lends itself so nicely to such 
a procedure. 

From the facts presented and from what can 
be read between the lines, I make a diagnosis of 
Paranoidal Psychosis, probably Dementia Pra- 
cox, (Schizophrenia), of the Paranoid Type. I 
make this diagnosis rather than that of true 
Paranoia because of the rather abrupt and defi- 
nite change of personality which marked the on- 
set of the disease fairly early in life and also be- 
cause of evidence of mental deterioration, al- 
though the onset of deterioration short of exten- 
sive Dementia which seems to have occurred in 
this case is not so commonly found in Schizo- 
phrenia. In true Paranoia, a most rare psychosis, 
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there is, at least theoretically, no mental deterio 
ration. 

Now let us attempt to reconstruct the case 
from the psychiatric point of view. 

We have to start with a young man charac 
terized as smart, skilful, successful and sociable. 
no different, in fact, from the average young 
man, but who without adequate cause abruptly 
changes to a “‘sober, earnest, forceful fanatic on 
the subject of religion.” I use the expression 
“without adequate cause,” advisedly because no 
sane normal person “gets religion” as Corbett 
did. 

One often hears the opinion expressed that So- 
and-So became insane over, or as a result of an 
overwhelming dose of religion. Every Psychia- 
trist knows that this is putting the cart before 
the horse and the fact is that, because of pres- 
ence of a psychosis, possibly as yet unrecognized, 
the affected person’s thought and conduct in re- 
gard to religious matters becomes abnormal. 

Significant points in line with our conception 
of the case are: that Corbett’s mental breakup be- 
gan with the change of personality and also that 
the economic and social maladjustments were the 
logical results of the psychosis and should in no 
wise be considered as causes of his psychosis or 
of his unhappiness. 

I agree with Reid when he says that the shoot- 
ing of Booth was not what haunted Corbett. The 
“dark cloud” was the sinister psychosis which 
made him feel in the paranoidal way that he had 
not been fairly treated, that he was being perse- 
cuted and threatened and which caused him to 
be so suspicious and seclusive (typical symptoms 
of a paranoidal psychosis) that he feared and re- 
sented notoriety, as well as any interference with 
his peculiar and antisocial manner of thinking, 
feeling and acting. 

It is significant that Corbett followed meticu- 
lously his own ethical code but broke the laws of 
the land frequently and without a qualm of con- 
science when by so doing he could satisfy his 
own swollen ego. Even in the capture of Booth, 
a matter of greatest national importance, he 
showed his inability to conform to the rule of the 
majority. Paranoiacs do react in just this manner. 

A sane soldier, no matter how strong were his 
religious convictions, would not break ranks to 
reprimand an officer even in the face of extreme 
profanity on the part of the latter and proof of 
this might have been found on any drill ground 
during the World War, but the insane person, 
particularly the schizophrenic, because he lacks 


(Continued on page 58) 
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TO FIT THE INVESTOR. 


Diversify —fo 


r extra strength 


f# rope is made of a number of cords, 
each cord woven of several strands. 
Should one strand break under stress, 
the strength of the rope would not be 
noticeably affected. 

This aptly illustrates the purpose of 
diversification in investment. An invest- 
ment structure of sound bonds becomes 
even safer when it ificludes several types 
of security, further distributed among 
various issues of each type. Thus risk, 
presentinall humanaffairs,is minimized. 

Consider first the amount to be put in 
any one type of bond; then, the amount 
in any single issue of each type. Ten to. 
twenty per cent of the total fund in one 
issue is a good average for small inves- 
tors; five to ten per cent or less for larger 
holdings. 

Your bond holdings should also orig- 





inate in as many localities as feasible, to 
spread the risk geographically. Should 
one locality or industry have a setback, 
the securities of others will act as a sup- 
port, possibly displaying added strength 
as an offset. Maturities should be divided 
between long and short term; salability, 
yield, even security, should be arranged 
for proper balance—the ratios depend- 
ing on your circumstances. 
Diversification is simple in principle. 
In practice it is often complex. But it 
may be readily accomplished through 
a connection with an experienced in- 
vestment house, operating on a nation- 
wide scale and originating a diversity 


‘of issues in the important fields of in- 


vestment. Such a house is in a strong 
position to advise and apply diversifi- 
cation. 


This subject—along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dise 
cussed in our booklet,“Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy,” 
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the censor which unconsciously directs him to 
the proper course of action, does many unreason- 
ably good or unreasonably bad things. 

Corbett’s unkempt appearance, his eccentrici- 
ties, his economic failure, his lack of judgment, 
his impulsive behavior, his antisocial tendencies, 
his seclusiveness, his preference for the company 
of his pony, rather than for that of people, his 
suspicions and delusions of persecution and his 
apparent feeling that he was right and the rest 
of the world was wrong, all taken as a whole 
brand him as insane, a partially deteriorated 
Paranoiac. 

It might be asked, if Corbett was so definitely 
insane and for so many years, why was he not 
sooner committed to an asylum? The answer is 
easy. 

: It must be remembered that in those free and 
easy days of personal liberty, in a period of limit- 
ed knowledge of mental diseases and extremely 
inadequate hospital facilities, many insane per- 
sons were at large who nowadays would be in in- 
stitutions. 

' At that time the asylum was, and rightly so, a 
place of last resort, while now it more nearly 
approaches the status of a place of first resort for 
the mentally afflicted. 

If to some this picture seems to be overdrawn, 
it should be remembered that to many people a 
person is not insane unless he is a raving maniac 
or a complete dement and such is far from the 
true state of affairs. In fact, incomplete types are 
the rule rather than the exception. 

No doubt there was even more evidence of 
Corbett’s insanity than is recorded in Mr. Reid’s 
article, otherwise, he probably would not have 
been committed as he finally was to the asylum 
in Kansas. 

And thus we rob Boston Corbett of his title, 
“The Man of Mystery,” (except as all mental 
disease is still difficult to understand) by making 


—— Russett C. Dootitrie, M.D. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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A MODERN PAUL BUNYAN DESCRIBES 
THE LONGEST BAR IN THE WORLD 


Dear Sir: Leonard Wood, Jr., describes the 
bar at the American Club in Shanghai as the 
longest in the world. Perhaps it is now; but have 
you or Mr. Wood ever heard of Consardine’s? 

Johnny told me about it and Harry declared 
that Johnny was not quite telling the truth, that 
he was understating the matter. Johnny was 
the waiter in a one-man club; Harry was the bar- 
tender. They had worked at the famed Consar- 
dine’s, which was in Chicago. 

“It stretched,” said Johnny, “from Cicero to 
The Loop.” 

“A bit farther, Johnny,” Harry corrected. 

“‘What’s a mile or two when Consardine’s is 
concerned?” Johnny asked. Harry agreed that 
in dealing with the dimensions of Consardine’s a 
mile or two either way didn’t matter. 

The chief item on the free lunch was cinna- 
mon buns, soft and fluffy and large, and with 
raisins as big as plums..The head bartender was 
Long Lou. He was a retired ball player, a south- 
paw. With him present there was never any need 
to call the police to quell disorder. At the slight- 
est sign of trouble he would pick up a bun and 
hurl it at the instigator. Long Lou had speed and 
control. Yet he was a kindly soul. As soon as the 
bun had found its mark, he would vault over the 
bar and revive the man that had been knocked 
out by pouring liquor down his throat. These 
episodes were known as “bunnings.” 

“There are men,” said Johnny, “walking the 
streets of Chicago to-day with dents in their 
foreheads. The dents were made by the raisins in 
Consardine’s buns.” 

One of the traditions of the place was that 
coins dropped to the floor were to remain there 
until the porters swept up. The porters were en- 
titled to the sweepings. No customer or bar- 
tender would ever stoop to pick up a fallen coin. 

“One time,” said Johnny, “there was a fellow 
with five hundred in gold pieces. They were 
wrapped in his handkerchief. He forgot about 
them being there and started to wipe his brow. 
They rolled all over the floor. Long Lou reached 
for a bun. It wasn’t necessary. No one stooped 
for te coins. They were still on the floor when 
the porters came to clean up.” 

“Yes,” Harry added, “traditions were tradi- 


tions in those days.” 
: Reip Byron. 


g Patchin Place, New York City. 
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The telephone grows with the country 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System must march a 
pace ahead of the new civiliza- 
tion on this continent, a civiliza- 
tion of better opportunity for the aver- 
age man. The telephone contributes to 
the prosperity of the people and adds 
to the comfort and convenience of living. 

It is used by the many. The time and 
money it saves are as important to the 
small business as to the large. The hum- 
blest home depends on it for aid in emer- 
gency, to run errands, maintain friend- 
ships. It is the aim of the Bell System 
to keep telephone service so good and so 
cheap that it will be used universally to 
make life richer and better. It seeks to 








lead the way in social and busi- 
ness growth. It is raising build- 
ings this year in more than two 
hundred cities, adding vast mileage to 
the expanding network of cable, and in- 
stalling new telephones by the hundreds 
of thousands. 

It is spending more than §50 million 
dollars this year—one and one-half 
times the cost of the Panama Canal— 
for new plant and service improvements. 
This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
is no standing still in the Bell System. 
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asm has received a sudden shock. Political va- 
garies, such as used to darken promising econom- 
ic situations, have been wholly lacking in our own 
history of the last six years. Unrest of labor may 
be said to have been non-existent. “‘War scares” 
of an alarming character are traditionally absent 
during a very long aftermath of so destructive 
a conflict as that which ended in 1918. It may 
be argued that some of these advantages have 
been effect rather than cause of American pros 
perity, but so they were even in pre-war days. 


THE GROUND OF CONFIDENCE 


On the other hand, the business community’s 
specific view of the forces underlying the present 
remarkable industrial movement in this country 
is invariably directed to half a dozen considera- 
tions, not all new but all appealing strongly to 
the financial imagination. First place would 
probably be given to the fact that the United 
States is to-day incontestably the richest and most 
prosperous consuming community in the world, 
and that distribution to this great consuming 
market of goods produced in America is im- 
peded or handicapped by no restriction whatever 
of protective tariffs. Whether the fact that the 
United States has continued to maintain an im- 
mense and increasing surplus of merchandise ex- 
ports, notwithstanding the very great balance of 
payments in its favor on account of internation- 
al indebtedness, is a logical economic position, 
it is undoubtedly reckoned by our markets as an 
element of economic strength. That surplus pass- 
ed $1,000,000,000 in 1928 for the first time in 
our history, except in the years when war de- 
mands and post-war price inflation created 
wholly abnormal influences. It had been recog- 
nized, even in war-time discussions, that Amer- 
ican production of raw material of industry, no- 
tably cotton, on which foreign countries rely for 
their own supplies, ensured our place in the ex- 
port trade under any circumstances. 

But it had not been equally foreseen that 
finished manufactures, which made up 33 per 
cent of our total exports in 1920 and 381% per 
cent in 1925, would have made up nearly 45 
per cent in 1928, having attained in the last- 
named year the imposing total value of $2,259,- 
000,000; more than $400,000,000 in excess of 
1925, when prices on the average were at least 
no higher than to-day. This had occurred in an 
era of invention, application of cost-reducing pro- 
cesses, sweeping economies through mass produc- 
tion, which American producers had utilized to 
the full and whose utilization had been greatly 
promoted through the country’s abundant facili- 








ties of capital. It had occurred, moreover, when 
new industries with large production were created 
which had scarcely existed in pre-war days and 
when others had come to play an entirely new 
part in productive industry. American produc- 
tion of motor-cars, valued by the trade at $413,- 
000,000 in 1914, had risen in 1928 to $3,000,- 
000,000, necessarily stimulating in high degree 
the activity of other industries contributing ma- 
terial for the new field of manufacture. Back of 
all, the consideration is always emphasized that 
the country’s position as world creditor, and its 
consequent control of the world’s markets, guar- 
anteed against such difficulties as used to accom 
pany foreign financial and industrial reaction be 
fore the war. At anytime of necessity, it hadcome 
to be confidently believed, derangement in the 
home situation could be remedied through draw- 
ing credit and capital from abroad and importing 
whatever gold might be required to replenish 
American bank reserves. 


OUR PROSPERITY AND EUROPE 


The present year’s great industrial prosperity 
in the United States has been accompanied by two 
financial phenomena which have changed in an 
interesting and perplexing way our relations with 
the outside world. When Europe emerged from 
war, with its prodigious indebtedness to the 
United States, two predictions of the economic 
sequel became familiar. They were based on 
opposite suppositions, and both turned out to be 
entirely wrong. One of them assumed that Eu- 
rope could never pay and would never undertake 
to pay its war debt to the United States. The 
other assumed that the stream of tributary pay- 
ment would flow in an increasing torrent toward 
America, taking first the form of gold; that this 
concentration of gold in the United States would 
produce the orthodox result of inflated prices 
driven up far beyond those of other nations whose 
depleted gold supply had prevented any rise; 
then an inflow of foreign merchandise into the 
United States, in response to its higher prices, of 
magnitude sufficient to make the annual pay- 
ments to America in goods. 

These ideas survived until about four years ago, 
when the whole trend of events was altered by 
three remarkable developments—return to sound 
currencies and industrial stability by Europe, 
formal arrangement for regular interest and 
amortization payments by governments in our 
debt, and the absolute holding down of Ameri- 
can prices for commodities, regardless of increase 
in our stock of gold. But at the same time it be- 


| gan to be perceived that the economic balance was 
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CTLOW would you feel if 
you could not read 
the news of the world? No 
newspapers, Magazines, 
books, letters, not even a 
danger sign or a warning 
notice? 
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It may surprise you to learn 
that the majority of illiter- 
ate persons in the United 
States are native born— 
more than three million 
illiterate Americans. Many 
of them have never had 


dd 
Somewhere near you is a “Thank God { — wr bencyed ek 4 
gown person gropingin thee Lace TI] be able istvston 


dark, in many ways helpless 


as a child, because he cannot to read an d write. a3 Illiterates are not hard to 


read or write. You can bring 
sunlight into his darkened 


life. More than that, you may be the means of 
bringing him better health—even of saving 


his life. 


Today he cannot read messages on 
disease prevention. He does not know, 
unless someone tells him, the important 
rules of health or how to keep his 
family from having diphtheria, smallpox 
or typhoid fever. These and other 
preventable diseases often make illiter- 
ate localities their breeding places and 
thus endanger the health of the edu- 
cated, despite all their precautions. 


Perhaps you share the mistaken belief 
that it is impossible to teach grown-up 
illiterates how to read and write and 
that they are content to be illiterate. 


Get the confidence of an illiterate and 
ask him if he would like to be able to 
read and write. Tell him he can learn 
to write his name in 30 minutes and 
learn to read in a few months. In all 
probability his eager response will 
amaze you. 





find—a servant, a farmhand, 
an employee in your own 


or a neighbor’s shop, a laundress, a delivery- 
man, a laborer in your neighborhood. 


There are more than 5,000,000 men 
and’ women in the United States who 
cannot read health messages concern- 
ing sanitation and prevention of 
disease—more than 400,000 of them 
are in the State of New York, 
more than 300,000 in Pennsylvania, 
about 150,000 in Massachusetts. You 
can find them in every State of the 
Union—in cities, in towns and in 
country districts 


Will you give someone a present that 
he would not exchange for hundreds of 
dollars—the ability to read and write— 
a present which costs you nothing? 


Find your illiterate. If you will help him 
to learn to read and write, the Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company will 
send you, free of cost, grooved writing 
pads and illustrated lessons for be- 
ginners. 


Ask for Booklet 99-S 


METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 





ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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being actually restored in a very different way. 
Investment of American capital in new securi- 
ties issued by foreign countries reached such 
magnitude ($1,500,000,000 in 1927) as to ex- 
ceed what other markets had to pay to us against 
our surplus of exports, plus the stipulated war- 
debt annuities and the interest on our existing 
private investments in foreign loans. For a year 
or two, this recourse seemed to have solved the 
problem. 


A CHANGE IN RELATIONS 


But the present year has brought a discon- 
certing change. The Wall Street market came to 
be not the cheapest, but the dearest money mar- 
ket in the world; therefore capital, hitherto loan- 
ed on Europe’s open markets, was called home. 
Europe’s own money was sent to New York in 
very great amounts, to lend at the high Wall 
Street rate. But this was only the beginning. As 
the stock market went on rising and the pros- 
perity of American industries increased, the at- 
tention of American investors was diverted from 
new issues of bonds to new issues of stocks, and 
from new foreign securities to new home securi- 
ties. Subscriptions to foreign loans in the first six 





months of the present year were barely one-half 
what they had been a year before. 

Even that was not the whole of the singular 
reversal. The Department of Commerce experts 
who compiled the list of the country’s interna 
tional debits and credits in 1928, estimated no 
less than $1,634,000,000 for American stocks 
and bonds purchased by foreigners that year 
This extraordinary item was offset in the depart 
ment’s balance-sheet for 1928, it is true, by the 
almost equally amazing estimate of $1,153,000, 
ooo for “American stocks and bonds bought back 
from foreigners” in 1928—which might mean 
either that foreign speculators had both bought 
and “realized profits” on the Stock Exchange last 
year, or that one great body of foreigners consid- 
ered American stocks too high while another be- 
lieved they were going higher. But in either case, 
the estimates indicate another offset to the bal- 
ancing of payments through the flow of Ameri- 
can capital into foreign markets. 

These changed conditions have been striking- 
ly reflected in the markets. Import of gold at 
New York began again on a large scale last No- 
vember; since then, $230,000,000 has been 
brought from foreign countries, largely taken out 
of the reserves laboriously built up by European 
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Many investors from time to time favor almost 
exclusively certain types of investments—either 
senior obligations such as bonds or debentures, 
or junior securities such as preferred or common 
stocks. Regardless of changing “fashions” in the 
investment field, however, sound principles de- 
mand a high degree of diversification. 


Through our originations of all classes of invest- 
ment securities, we can offer to our clients a 
completely diversified list, including Municipal 
Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint 
Stock Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates 


and Preferred and Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you 
in the proper diversification 
of your investment account. 
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Identify Safe 
Investments 


by this Seal 


It appears ‘on Invest- 
ments Bearing Gen- 
eral Surety Company's 
Irrevocable, Ironclad 
Guarantee — backed 
by Capital and Surplus 
of $12,500,000, 





with the SEAL...” 


AMES II, King of Great Britain and Ireland, so alienated 

the support of his nobles that the latter, in 1688, invited 
William of Orange to mount the throne. James fled, taking 
with him the Great Seal of England, without which he felt that 
William could transact no business of state. A great hue and 
cry resulted in his interception at the coast, but the politic 
William permitted him to escape after the Great Seal had 
been recovered. 


Man has ever associated the seal with the idea of integrity, 
power and safety. Today’s investor, considering the purchase 
of a security, gives no further thought to the probable safety 
of interest and principal, provided the investment bears the 
guarantee and seal of General Surety Company. Back of this 
seal is a capital and surplus of $12,500,000, and a guarantee 
that is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 


Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
complete information and may be obtained by address- 
ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 





Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance Department State of New York 
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central banks after resumption of gold payments. 
European bank rates rose to protect their mar- 
kets against this outflow of capital and gold to 
the United States, but the protective expedient 
was futile. Compelled to send gold to America, 
the European banks began to pull on one an- 
other. In the spring the German Reichsbank lost 
$200,000,000 gold; it made an exceedingly high 
bid for money and was able in the next few weeks 
to draw nearly $60,000,000 from other markets, 
mostly obtained at the Bank of England. With- 
drawals from that institution reduced its gold 
reserve $38,000,000 in a fortnight, leaving it 
with $105,000,000 less than it held nine months 
ago, although in the interval it had made itself 
responsible for $280,000,000 British “currency 
notes” put out by the government in war-time. 
It actually held less gold than when it resumed 
gold payments in 1925. All visible evidence went 
to show that the change in the American mar- 
ket’s attitude had upset equilibrium in the rest 
of the economic world. 


ENTERING A NEW CHAPTER 


We had evidently entered another and a differ- 
ent chapter in our career as arbiter of the world’s 








financial fortunes. Supposing present tendencies 
in the movement of capital to continue, what 
other item in the account of international pay 
ments was to preserve the balance? That the bal- 
ance would be maintained, in one way if not 
another, was taken for granted; the Commer 
Department’s computations are absolutely base 
on the assumption that, when all of a year’s inte: 
national debits and credits are determined, they 
will equal one another. In war-time and in th 
early post-war years, gold imports of a magni- 
tude reaching at times $600,000,000 annually, 
served to meet the situation. But that was in the 
period of depreciated European currencies and 
of “flight of European capital,” which in the case 
of France is known to have reached a thousand 
million dollars. With resumption of gold pay- 
ments on the European currencies the panicky 
flight of capital has ceased, and Europe's central 
banks are compelled to guard their gold reserves 
for protection of their currencies. Instead of indi- 
cating even gradual increase in payment of a debit 
balance through foreign merchandise sold in the 
American market, the American export trade has 
been rapidly enlarging, our surplus of merchan- 
dise exports over imports has risen with each suc- 
cessive year, and both home and foreign mar- 
(Financial Situation continued on page 66) 
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ONFIDENCE in the professional ability of your In- 
C vestment Banker is justas essentialasconfidence 
in the professional ability of your Doctor or Lawyer. 
When confidence is properly established, the invest- 
ment banker can serve his customers best. 


A letter telling us your investment problem will 
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your disposal the cumulative experience of this in- 
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AspoLisHING DRUDGERY 


HE wizardry of electricity, coupled with inventive gen- 

ius, is the true emancipator of American women. It 
provides the leisure upon which a higher intellectual and 
social order is founded. 


Washing machines eliminate a drudgery as old as civiliza- 
tion. Vacuum cleaners and electric refrigerators provide new 
standards of sanitation. Upon such considerations rests a vast 
new industry in which Michigan plays an important part. 


Within the State are two of the world’s largest makers of 
electric refrigerators, and a leading manufacturer of vacuum 
cleaners. Michigan’s annual output of electric appliances 
and machinery is valued at $143,095,442.00, while a yearly 
payroll of $23,780,000.00 is supported by this industry. 
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Through common stock invest- 
ments the public participates in 
the growth of American industry. 
Careful study and long association 
with many types of financing place 
Keane, Higbie & Co. in a position 
to render expert counsel, both to in- 
dustry requiring new capital and 
to those seeking sound investments 
in securities of the Middle West. 






















Have You a Son 
5 Years Old? 


Let Us Show You How 
to Build His College Fund 


perme boy will be ready to goto 
college when he is 18. Will 
YOU be ready then to send him? 


If you start our Investment Plan now, in- 
vesting, for example, as little as $20 a 
month at 642%, with all interest rein- 
vested at the same rate, you will have 
a fund of over $4,800 in 1942. Larger 


monthly payments on well-secured 612% 
bonds will give proportionate results. 


Mail the coupon today for booklets, 
“How to Build an Independent Income” 
and “56 Years of Investment Service.” 
The former outlines our Investment Plan 
and the latter describes the Real Estate 
Mortgage Bonds and other types of 
securities we offer from time to time. 





Tae FH SMITH 


Investment Securities—F ounded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch offices in New York and Other Cities 


ADDRESS. ....... .scccecs eeeee 
OCCUPATION 





MITHCO. 





——ooro| 
The Story of an Industry 
That Never Shuts Down 


* 
Sent Upon Request 
* 


AMERICAN WATERWORKS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
- Incorporated 


50 Broad Street, New York 





(Financial Situation continued from page 64) 


kets are now confronted with Congressional ac- 
tion on the import duties, avowedly designed to 
restrict still further importation of foreign goods. 
Conceivably, return of our own markets to the 
easy money rates of 1927, with Europe's money 
markets holding firm, might restore and even en- 
large the yearly investment of American capital 
in Europe. But in so far as the present high 
money in this country is a result of unprecedent- 
edly active trade and of unbounded confidence by 
investors -and speculators in a further increase, 
“—— fulfilment of that expectation does not seem 
o be highly probable. Conceivably, again, accu- 
tr. of American private capital may pro- 
ceed with such rapidity as to exceed even the 
requirements of home industries and markets. 
At the moment, indications in that respect have 
pointed in a different direction; the money mar- 
kez’s bid is an indication to the contrary. Reac- 
tion in American trade might produce the change 
and restore the field of foreign investment to the 
favor enjoyed by it two years ago; but no such 
expectation seems to be entertained. This is one 
of the many curiously interesting aspects of the 
situation as we enter the autumn season. 











The Investment Trust 


Investment trust securities, various methods of man- 
agement and sponsorship which may develop into 
distinct types, and other principles which should 
guide the investor in choosing among offerings of 
this type security are outlined in a series of four 
articles by S. Palmer Harman. 

These articles havé been reprinted in booklet form and may 
be had by fill'ng in the coupon below and enclosing four cents 
in stamps to cover cost of postage. 
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Financial Department 











ScriBNer’s MAGAzINe 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me the booklets on the Investment 
| Trust which are described above. 
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“FISCAL—MANAGED" INVESTMENT TRUSTS 





How Quickly Can 
Your Money 
Double? 


At 3G it takes 2314 years ...a third ofa 
life-time. Modern investors won’t wait that 
J long... and they need not. 


You can follow a simple, safe and conserva- 
tive plan which holds the possibility of 
doubling your money in less than 6 years by 

purchasing shares of Financial Investing Co. 
of New York, Ltd., an investment trust 
managed by United States Fiscal Corpora- 
tion. This money-doubling plan is based on 
t past returns to investors—147% in 44% 
years. Send for the record and the plan— 


Write for Folder G-16 


THE FISCAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


48 Wall Street 
New York 

















Chicago 


—logical center of American aviation—has, it is said 
a the J lighted municipal landing 
field in the United States, Two —- flood lights 
now await installation, to supplement the huge lights 
which already serve. Edison rvice, possums Oe 





cause of its dependability, keeps th ld_ brilliant) 
illumi — without — ote A a . 


| Commonwealth Edison Company 


C Ith Edison Company has paid 
me: to its stockholders. Send Op A 
Stock is listed on The Chicnen' fs Seder. 






















Servin g 
Industry 


PNVESTORS seeking the safety 

of public utility securities 
based on the progress of Ameri- 
can industry, are noting the 
strategic position of Midland 
Utilities Company—whose sub- 
sidiaries serve the Calumet 
industrial district in Northern 
Indiana. 


We distribute the securities of 
Midland Utilities Company and 
of its operating subsidiaries—as 
well as those of other progressive 
companies operating in 30 states. 


Send for an interesting booklet concern- 
ing the Calumet Region and its public 
service. Ask for a list of investment 
securities yielding 6% and more. 











UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
New York Minneapolis Indianapolis Milwaukee 
St.Louis Richmond Detroit Louisville 
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Why Electric Companies Consolidate 


Some of the Operating Advantages Which Have Resulted from Mergers—The Question 
of a “Power Monopoly” 


BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


HE attorney-general of New York, investigat- one of those who have raised the question of 
T ing recently a pending merger of a number monopoly most sharply. He recently published a 
of electric light and power companies at the re- book in which he attempted to trace out the re- 
quest of the Governor, rendered his opinion that lationships of a great number of power corpora 
the consolidation did not violate the anti-monopo- _ tions, and reached the following conclusions: 
ly laws of the State. Regulation of utility com- There are 41 big holding companies which 
panies is centred largely upon the rate structures own or control 3,108 operating companies. Thee 
of operating companies, rather than upon cor- operating companies produce 82 per cent of all 
porate relationships through holding companies. _ the electric power generated in the United States. 
Even this form of regulation is now encounter- ‘The records further show that almost 83 per 
ing a new situation, since electricity is frequently cent of the country’s population depends upon 
transmitted across State boundaries. When pow- the 41 power giants for the electric energy they 
er is pooled and interconnected, with perhaps _ need.” 
twenty generating stations throwing their cur- Pursuing his analysis further, Mr. Pinchot 
rent into a network of wires which may cover finds that 23 of these 41 corporations, if classi- 
a whole group of States, regulation becomes fied according to the “dominating financial in- 
even more complicated. terests on their boards of directors,” may be 

These are physical elements, having to do grouped under the control of six great financial 
with the places at which electricity is generated _interests—either corporations, financial firms or 
and sold. The financial or corporate element, individuals. An additiénal 12 companies are 
arising in the case of consolidations of electric jointly, instead of individually controlled, by 
properties, creates different problems. Consoli- these same six interests, arranged in various 
dation is usually effected through a holding com- __ groupings. This accounts for 35 of the 41 great 
pany, which does not itself produce electricity, power companies. The remaining six of the 41 
and which is therefore beyond the scope of the are companies “‘whose centralized control is not 


public utility statutes. yet identified by the financial interests on their 
It is this financial or corporate phase of the _ boards of directors.” 
merger movement on which public attention is The accuracy of this analysis has been ques- 


chiefly centred at present. The centralization of _ tioned, not on the score of the personnel of the 
control of the nation’s indispensable supplies of interlocking directors, which is a matter of rec- 
electricity is a matter calculated to come as close _ ord, but with regard to the implications of the in- 
home to the average individual as the “railroad _terlocking feature, and the actual extent of the 
question” of a generation ago. The public, al- “control” indicated. It is evident that sufficient 
ways sensitive to the suggestion of a monopoly _ power has been lodged in the hands of the in- 
in the making, asks whether, at some future  terests mentioned to give them a voice in the 
date, there will be a general increase in the cost management of a great number of electric cor- 
of electricity, against which the consumer will be _porations and to bring about consolidations with 
unable to protect himself. little or no opposition from stockholders. The 
Former. Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania is (Continued on page 70) 
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An investment in Cities 
Service securities pro- 
tects you against the _ 
of putting all your e; 
in one basket. Wear i 
idends come } omy the 
earnings of morethan100 
Ateufesvicneupenmieses 
ny over 35 states mw 
oing a day-and-night 
business in modern _ne- 
congne~ae electric light 
power, manufac- 
cand and natural gas, 
and petroleum products. 
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“What do you think of 
Cities Service 
Common stock?” 


ae 


8 Cost” t 


“It pays liberally .. hold it for investment” 


answered this. authority 


W/HEN an investment editor gives his opinion of the character 
of a security, he measures it first by its management and then 
by its record of earnings. 


When management and earnings have successfully withstood the 
test of time—have been tried in good times and bad—then the 
appraiser of an investment security knows that he can give it his 
unqualified approval. He also knows that, even though the mar- 
ket value of the stock has increased, it is wiser to hold for in- 
vestment than to sell for immediate profit. 


Cities Service Company, as the editor quoted in the above clip- 
ping advised the man who made the inquiry, has had a long 
record of good earnings. 


This is because more than one hundred diversified subsidiary 
companies in the Cities Service organization are sound enter- 
prises, operating in growing communities, providing essential 
services—and with good management. 


More than 450,000 investors own Cities Service securities, includ- 
ing banks, insurance companies, trust companies and other insti- 
tutions, as well as a great army of individuals. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Compan 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 











HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


60 Wall Street, New York , » 
Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of Cities 
Service Common stock. 
EE Aarne eT 
Address.-- soe 
EEL ER NR Fee teed ee [2400-174' 





























PUBLIC UTILITY SIDELIGHTS—NO. 3 


(Continued from page 68) 


public, insofar as it is a holder of electric securi- 
ties, has apparently acquiesced whole-heartedly 
in the merger movement. It has seemed to ignore 
or to disagree with the view that concentration 
of control may run counter to the interests of 
consumers of electricity at large and may create 
difficult questions of regulation by State bodies. 

Corporate union of electric properties has 
been a corollary of physical union, regarding 
which public opinion is widely favorable. It is, 
unfortunately, impossible to say how much of 
the electric industry’s striking development in 
recent years would have occurred in any event, 
without the introduction of the merger element. 
Certain features of that development, however, 
can fairly be attributed to the fact that small and 
isolated companies have been absorbed into 
larger ones, and that larger concerns have been 
combined in “giant” organizations. 

One of these benefits is the elimination or re- 
construction of individual plants, or the bringing 
of these plants into line with the best engineer- 
ing practice. Many a community has hitherto 
drawn its electric supply from a single small 
generator geared to a wheezy engine. The meth- 
od of operating the plant probably had not 





| 
| 
| 
| 


changed in years. Upkeep alone probably con- 
stituted a serious problem to the management. 
Improved machines and methods had been de- 
vised, but the local company was unable to make 
use of them, both because of inadequate revenues 
and the limited area of its market. Or conversely, 
a potential market might have existed in the 
surrounding territory, but the company was un- 
able to enter it because of the state of its finances. 

In a neighboring town, a comparatively short 
distance away, the same conditions were likely 
to prevail. The cost of generating electricity in 
these communities, because of antiquated ma- 
chines and methods, was necessarily higher than 
in great urban areas where generators and “prime 
movers” were of the most modern type and 
where the most scientific practice was applied. 

When a holding company or larger electric 
system enters such a territory, one of two things 
is likely to occur. Either the local plants are shut 
down and current supplied by a high-tension 
transmission line from a distant point, or if fa- 
vorably located the neighborhood plant is over- 
hauled and new engineering methods intro- 
duced. 


The management of one large company, on 


(Continued on page 72) 















69.9% OF STOCKHOLDERS 
OWN 10 OR LESS SHARES EACH 


~_ 


26.72% OWN 11{TO100, 
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GAS € ELECTRIC 
Fy, 


61 Broadway 





Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


27 Shares per Shareholder 


The ownership of Associated stock and regis- 
tered securities is widely distributed. The average 
shareholder owns 27 shares. This is due 


1—To the large number of customer 
shareholders—52,000 out of a to- 
tal of 104,000 shareholders are 
customers served by Associated 
properties. 


2—To the many employee sharehold- 
ers—87% of all Associated em- 
ployees have invested. 


Write for our 16 page booklet ““Q” on the Class A Stock 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 





New York City 
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I convinced her there was no 


safer way to invest her money” 


GENE C. GOULD, President of 
the San Juan County Bank, Fri- 
day Harbor, Washington, tells 
how he helped a widow to finan- 
cial independence. 


ww 1S 
“Mrs. B....’3 case was typical.” 


. M RS. B...’s case was typical,” 

LVI said Mr. Gould. “She was a 
widow. We all know that widows who 
have been left sums of money in life 
insurance are particularly good prey 
for fake stock promoters and high 
pressure speculation men. 

“Mrs. B ... came to me one day 
and said: ‘Mr. Gould, how can I safely 
invest this $8,000 from my husband’s 
life insurance? I can live on my present 
earnings, and I want to invest this sur- 
plus for the future.’ 

“I immediately advised Mrs. B... 
to put her $8,000 in a group of sound 
bonds, which I selected for her. I con- 
vinced her that there was no safer way 
to invest her money. 

“That was twenty years ago, ” Mr. 
Gould observed. “Today, Mrs. B... 
hasn't a position—she doesn’t need 
one. By careful investment of the prin- 
cipal and consistent reinvestment of 
the interest from her $8,000, Mrs. 
B... has a modest competence, and 
is financially independent. 

“I have been pleased to advise many 
widows, in just such circumstances,” 


ESTABLISHED 1882 S, W. STRAUS 


Straus Buildings... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., 


Name. 





Mr. Gene C. Gould, President of the San 
Juan County Bank, Friday Harbor,Wash., 
is @ banker held in high esteem by his 
community. His father was President of 
the San Fuan County Bank before him. 


Mr. Gould concluded, “and have 
shown them how to invest their 
life insurance money in sound, 
safe securities.” 


Throughout America, in com- 
munities ranging from large met- 
ropolitan centers to small trad- 
ing centers, bankers who have 
the confidence of their commun- 
ities will invariably be found 
the most ardent advocates of 








& Co. 


In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet I-1010, “How to Invest Money” 


safety as the first, and most 
important, principle for set- 
ting up a serious program of 
investing. Throughout Amer- 
ica, too, bankers favorably 
know Straus offerings and 
choose from them for recom- 
mendation to investors and 
for their own reserves. 

From bankers everywhere, 
investors seriously interested 
in finding conservative outlets 
for their funds, can get sound 
and sympathetic advice. From 
a banker, as from a high grade 
investment house, the invest- 
or can learn how much he can 
reasonably expect to get, in 
income, from bonds that have 
the required degree of safety. 

The banker, or investment 
banker, also, can advise an 
investor how his investment 
program can be further forti- 
fied by judicious diversifica- 
tion among seasoned issues in 
widely separated fields—mu- 
nicipal, railroad, industrial, 
public utility, real estate, and 
foreign bonds. 

Indeed, from the offerings 
of S. W. Straus & Co., in all 
these groups of securities, 
thousands of investors have 
made their selections, many 
of them exclusively, for over 
twenty years and more, 

As a help to all who are in- 
terested in studying the prin- 
ciples of sound investment, S. W. 
Straus & Co. has prepared an interest- 
ing, easy-to-understand 
booklet, “How to Invest 
Money.” Every person 
seriously concerned in 
safeguarding his future 
should ownacopy of this 
booklet. It will be sent 
without charge. Write 
for Booklet I-1o10 or 
fill in the coupon below. 


INCORPORATED 

















PUBLIC UTILITY SIDELIGHTS—NO. 3 


(Continue1 from page 70) 

acquiring recently the property of a smaller com- 
pany, found that two boilers were being used to 
generate steam, each being operated below its 
capacity. The policy was changed. One boiler 
was relegated to the position of a “stand-by” and 
the other was fired with such intensity that the 
grates and linings of the firebox required renewal 
in a short time. But the cost of generating steam, 
in spite of the expense of replacement and the 
idle investment in the other boiler, was neverthe- 
less lower than it had been previously. 

With the entrance of a larger concern into a 
community, it has become possible to supply cur- 
rent to areas which could not obtain it before. 
This applies particularly to rural localities and 
villages, too small to support their own plants. 
The larger company, with transmission lines ex- 
tending in many directions, and with a number 
of interconnected plants, naturally has a net- 
work of wires which covers an extensive terri- 
tory. The population and industries of such a 
territory have no difficulty in obtaining current. 


] 
} 
| 





In industry, as well as in agriculture, the diffu- 
sion of electric current is evidently bringing 
changes which may have far-reaching effects, 
Industry in its earlier stages, when water-power 
was the principal means of driving machines, 
was obliged to locate by a watercourse. It was 
tied close to its source of power. Later, with the 
development of steam power, industrial plants 
had more latitude in location, but even then the 
tendency was toward concentration in the larger 
centres having ample railroad facilities for the 
transport of coal. The small town, distant from 
the coal mines and underequipped with trans 
portation, could look forward to having only 
small industries. , 

Availability of electric current has made it pos- 
sible to locate a large factory in a small town. 
Near-by raw materials have thus been made 
available, favorable labor conditions availed of, 


| and perhaps most important of all, means for 


the production of goods have been brought close 


| to the market for goods. The last-named point is 


The “electrification of the farm” under this sys- | 


tem has made remarkable progress, with social 
and economic results which are likely to become 


significant for at least two reasons. The “hand 
to-mouth” buying policy of merchants has made 
quick deliveries by manufacturers a necessity 
which could be met only by the establishment of 


more and more apparent in our agricultural | g Jocal plant. Moreover, railroad freight rates on 


economy. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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based on purchases of stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Our facilities, 
' 

resources, and experience, developed through 
forty years of service to traders and investors, 
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PORTLAND, ME. 
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ENERAL MOTORS believes that 

employees in the plant, as well as ex- 
ecutive officers, should have the opportu- 
nity to become stockholders, and thereby 
partners in the enterprise to the success of 
which they are contributing. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., President of General Motors, 
has said on the subject: 

“The prosperity that General Motors has 
enjoyed, naturally cannot be attributed to 
any single influence, but on the contrary 
has resulted from the combined effort of 
many. The degree to which any institution 
permanently succeeds is tremendously in- 





fluenced by the ability with which capital, 
laborand the managementare co-ordinated 
in serving the public. . . . Broadlyspeaking, 
I firmly believe that General Motors in 
the execution of these policies has justified 
itself not only as an economic and efficient 
instrument for the production and sale of 
merchandise, but in its public and indus- 
trial relations as well.” 

The booklet, describing how members 
of the General Motors family are made 
partners, will be mailed free upon request 
to Department M-7, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Broadway at 57th St., New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - MARQUETTE - OAKLAND 


VIKING - BUICK - LASALLE - 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Astematic Refrigerator - 





CADILLAC - 
- YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants - Rb Water Systems - 


All with Body by Fisher 


GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


















vigor, nme and — 
icalenduranceare reported 
by physicians, scientists 
and thousands of users the 
world over! Lukutate 
(meaning “come back’’) is 
a delicious food made from 
certain East Indian fruits 
which are famed for their 
energizing vitamins, and 
mineral elements. Eaten 
regularly, Lukutate will 
“gradually revitalize the entire human organ- 
ism,” according to Dr. Victor Fischer, Physician- 
in-Chief of the Vienna Hospital. 

Let us send you the FREE BOOKLET which describes its 
origin and astounding benefits of eating Lukutate. Mail the 
coupon for this interesting book. 





T LUKUTATE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

§ 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City -1 

1 Please send me your booklet and complete information 
i regarding Lukutate. 





PUBLIC UTILITY SIDELIGHTS 
—NO.3 


(Continued from page 72) 


finished goods are higher than on raw materials 
in bulk, hence there is a distinct saving if the 
haul of finished goods to market can be short- 
ened. If raw materials are also available in the 
neighborhood, the saving is so much the greater. 

By its nature, electricity is most efficient when 
generated in large central plants and distributed 
over wide territories through an interconnected 
system. This is the practical business basis which 
underlies the consolidation movement. Problems 
of regulation, of capital structure and of central- 
ized control have their origin at this point, for 
consolidation in one form or another has proved 
to be the natural course of development. 
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A new and scientific discovery stimu- 
lates the hearing processes by utilizing 
sound waves through small silver de- 
vices that fit the ears perfectly. The 
vibrators are built inside the sound 
chambers. The instruments are so 
small that your friends will seldom 
know you are wearing them. Com- 
fortable, easily put in the ears or re- 
moved. Nowires. No batteries. No 
head bands. Nothing like them. This 
new and scientific triumph produces 
marvelous results. Head noises are 
reduced. And hearing gradually im- 
proves. Don’t be handicapped or 
embarrassed another day by deafness. 
Write for complete details. 


VIBRAPHONE CoO., Station 346 
Central Nat’! Bk. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


VIBRAPHONES 



































Are You Neglecting 


the 
Invalid 
in Your 
Family? 


Give a thought to the 
invalid now. ss, a 
it were you that phys- 
ical infirmities bar 
from the enjoyment 
of an active life. Imagine how you would feel if 











you were always restricted to one floor. 

Surely you would want a Sedgwick Automatic 
Brake Invalid Elevator to take you from floor to 
floor easily, safely and independently! Then write 
for our booklet descriptive of the Sedgwick 
Invalid Elevator. Don’t neglect the invalid any 
longer. Give comfort and happiness while it 1s 
possible. 

Easily installed in old or new homes, Sedgwick 
Invalid Elevators are easy of operation and eco- 
nomical in original cost and maintenance. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
155 West 15th Street New York | 
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The Golden Age of Graft 


The Reconstruction Orgy Described in a “Book that Shrieked to Be Written” 


BY R. E. SHERWOOD 


Tue Tracic Era, sy CLtaupe G. Bowers. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 


ANDREW A Srupy 1n Courack, BY 


Lioyp Pau StryKeER. 


The Macmillan Company. $6. 


JOHNSON, 


Those who wade through the appalling story 
told by Claude G. Bowers in “The Tragic Era,” 
should turn for refreshment to a reading of Lin 
coln’s second inaugural address. Its peroration— 
“with malice toward none,” etc.,—-viewed in the 
light of subsequent events, will appear as an 
ironic commentary on the character and temper 
of politics, then, now and always. About ten days 
after Lincoln delivered the speech he said of it, 
in a letter, “I expect it to wear as well as, perhaps 
better than, anything I have produced; but I be- 
lieve it is not immediately popular.”” Never was 
scepticism more valid. 

A month later Lincoln was assassinated and 
the tragic era began. Mr. Bowers tells, by means 
of quotations from the diary of George W. Julian, 
that within eight hours of Lincoln’s death Re- 
publican leaders gathered together in jubilant 
caucus were displaying undisguised “hostility 
for Lincoln’s policy of conciliation and contempt 
for his weakness” and vowing that “his death is 
a Godsend to our cause.” 

The orgy of reconstruction lasted for almost 
twelve years, and during it was perpetrated vil- 
lainy so gargantuan, so unabashed and so entire- 
ly successful as to be positively heroic. One must 
be sickened and saddened by this record of whole- 
sale rascality; but one must also be movedthto ad- 
miration for the sublime enormity of the corrup- 
tion that existed in Washington and points south. 


2I 


There were giants in those days. The political ex- 
tortionists of that not especially remote era were 
no craven dissemblers, who skulked through dark 
alleys with their little black bags; those robust 
scoundrels walked confidently through the front 
dodr of the White House, and when they emerged 
from its hospitable interior, they were escorted 
by the entire United States Army, with bayonets 
fixed, detailed to assist them in their enter- 
prises. Andrew Johnson, who attempted to op- 
pose them, was rewarded for his virtue with an 
impeachment trial and ignominy. Grant, his suc- 
cessor, being more amenable, was re-elected and 
ultimately placed in a handsome tomb with a 
fine view of the Hudson River and the Palisades 
Amusement Park. 

Mr. Bowers informs us that the doings of the 
rogues were well known to the honest citizens, 
who might have voted them and their political 
allies out of office. But the rogues had on their 
side the unassailable, irresistible force of patriot- 
ism. The bitterness of the Civil War was kept 
alive for twelve years by dint of strenuous wav- 
ing of the bloody shirt. Whenever there were de- 
mands for embarrassing investigations—when- 
ever any bean-spilling was in prospect—it was 
only necessary to announce that another pure wo- 
man had been assaulted in South Carolina, and 
the reform wave instantly receded. The bloody 
shirt covered a multitude of sins. When voters 
were on their way to the polls, they were urged 
to remember that “Every man that endeavored 
to tear the old flag from the heaven it enriches 
a Democrat. . . . Every man that shot 
down Union soldiers was a Democrat. 
Every man that raised*bloodhounds to pursue 


was 


(Continued on page 24) 
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BRITANNICA 
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Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is ready. This is the 
superb “humanized” Britannica which has captured the attention of the 
whole civilized world. 

Three years of intensive effort—the co-operation of 3,500 of the world’s fore- 
most authorities—the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 before a single volume 
was printed—these are merely a few high lights in the preparation of the new 
Fourteenth Edition. 
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lustrations. This feature alone 
marks a tremendous advance. 
All the world’s treasures of 
art and photography have 
been Jaid under tribute to 
illuminate the text. 

“The most exciting book 
of 1929,” asserts a leading 
critic and the whole world 
is echoing that verdict. 

This is a Britannica year! 
Here is your opportunity to 
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This handsome bookcase table, made of genuine Brown Ma- 
hogany, is included with every set of the new Britannica. 








“The sum of human knowledge is 
here more available than ever be- 
fore. It contains a multitude of 
subjects of practical importance.” 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
Editor The Outline of Science 


“There is no question but that the 
best minds in science have contrib- 
uted to this great Encyclopaedia.”’ 
ALBERT G. INGALLS 
Associate Editor 

The Scientific American 


“If I were wrecked on a desert is- 
land I can conceive nothing more 
to be desired than to be washed 
ashore with aset of yournew work” 


WILLIAM BEEBE 
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We have just prepared a handsome 
new 56-page booklet containing 
numerous color plates, maps, etc., 
from the new edition and giving full 
information about it, together with 
full details of bindings, the present 
low price and easy payment plan. 
We want you to have a copy free 
and without the slightest obligation. 
Thedemand is great—you should 
act promptly if you are inter- 
ested in owning a set of the 









buy this new edition, now, while it is new— 
fresh from the presses. You owe it to yourself 
to learn further details regarding this magnifi- 
cent series of volumes. 


Extremely Low Price 


And due to the economies of mass production, the price 
is extremely low—the lowest in fact at which a completely 
new edition has been offered for two generations! Easy pay- 
ments, if desired — a deposit of only $5 brings the complete 
set with bookcase table to your home. 


first printing on the present favorable terms. Just 
fill in the handy coupon and mail it today. 
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human beings was a Democrat. . . . Every man 
that tried to spread smallpox and yellow fever 
in the North was a Democrat. . . . Every man 
that clutched from shrinking, shuddering, 
crouching mothers babes from their breasts and 
sold them into slavery was a Democrat. 

The man that assassinated Abraham Lincoln was 
a Democrat. . . . Every scar, every arm that is 
missing, every limb that is gone is the souvenir 
of a Democrat.” (These flaming words were ut- 
tered by the honored Robert G. Ingersoll, in the 
presidential campaign of 1876. Imagine, in this 
present year of “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” an orator delivering a like speech, with 
“German” substituted for “Democrat.” The 
Civil War was indeed a war between brothers. ) 

As fate would have it, Mr. Bowers, who has 
finally told the full story of that egregious period, 
is also a Democrat. It was he who made the pas- 
sionate, vituperative key-note speech at the Hous- 
ton convention in 1928 and thereby gave Al 
Smith a head start on the road to defeat. Read- 
ing his vastly interesting book, one can come to 
an understanding of his ill-advised speech. He 
steeped himself in the unsavory lote of the re- 
construction period; he brought himself to a boil- 
ing point by a process of spontaneous combus- 
tion, and at Houston he literally seethed and 
hissed with resentment. 

The same feverishness is often apparent in 
“The Tragic Era,” and weakens some of its legit- 
imate effect. Mr. Bowers’s array of facts is for- 
midable, amazingly so, and his organization and 
mechanical presentations of these depressing 
facts is superbly orderly. His literary style, how- 
ever, is apt to be excessively florid. It seems that 
he has become infected with the forensic extrava- 
gance of the deep-chested orators whom he quotes 
so freely. Sometimes the reader is moved to cau- 
tion him, “Don’t shout—I can hear you per- 
fectly.” 

He is.at his best in attack—at his worst in de- 
fense. The scoundrels whom he excoriates take 
form, under his lashings, and become robustly 
alive. Thad Stevens, Ben Butler, “Honest” John 
Patterson and other outrageous fellows are by far 
the most credible as well as the most picturesque 
characters in the book. The virtuous men, the 
victims of Mr. Bowers’s labored praise, are so 
many stuffed shirts. He describes them in the 
inert, bloodless phrases of eulogistic obituary. His 
long, determined defense of Andrew Johnson, 
whom school children are taught to consider one 
of the few unfortunate incidents in American 
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history, provides the only really dull element in 
the otherwise engrossing story. Mr. Bowers 
makes a thoroughly convincing case for John- 
son; but he never manages to bring the oppressed 
“offspring of assassination” to life. 

For the most part, luckily, Mr. Bowers con- 
fines himself to careful citation of chapter and 
verse, without intruding the comments which the 
reader may well supply for himself. The bare, 
gruesome facts of the golden age of graft are 
sufficiently eloquent in themselves; nor are they 
open to misinterpretation. 

“The Tragic Era” is an honest and tremen- 
dously important addition to the inadequate stock 
of American history. It is not calculated to com- 
fort those of us who venerate the statuary in our 
public parks, but it is a book that fairly shrieked 
to be written. 

I can’t wait to hear the indignant protests that 
it is certain to evoke. 


Lloyd Paul Stryker’s biography of Andrew 
Johnson is fuller, fairer, more temperate and in- 
finitely less interesting than is Mr. Bowers’s im- 
passioned work. It too succeeds in vindicating 
the misjudged Tennesseean; and it too fails ut- 
terly to establish him as a character of any con- 
siderable proportions. 

The reason for this deficiency in both books 
is not hard to assign. The fact is that Johnson 
deserved exaltation as little as he deserved deg- 
radation. He appears to have been entirely 
lacking in those talents, noble or ignoble, which 
make men conspicuous in the eyes of history. 
He was undoubtedly honest, honorable and 
brave; but he was also petty. 

The most illuminating estimate of him has 
been provided by Jefferson Davis, whom Mr. 
Stryker quotes. From a few words uttered by 
Davis during his imprisonment just after the 
Civil War you may learn all that needs to be 
known of the character of the hapless successor 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

rrrt 
INTENSE AND SOMBRE POWER 


Tue Dark Journey, BY JULIAN GREEN. TRANS- 
LATED FROM THE FRENCH By VyvyaNn Hot- 
LAND. 

Harper and Bros. $2.50. 

The Harper prize for 1929-30 is bestowed 
upon a French novel in English translation. Al- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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that. One book a year by a certain 
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about some particular study of 
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craving for reading entertainment, 
nor can it keep you abreast of our 
literary times. It is impossible for 
you to maintain even a semblance 
of a well-rounded and cultured out- 
look upon life with such a one-sided 
reading fare. It is equally impos- 
sibleforyou toread morethanasmall 
fraction of all those 10,000 titles. 


It is the business of the Literary 
Guild to select—from all those tons 
of printed matter—one book a 
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though the author, Julian Green, was born in 
France, has spent most of his life there, and 
writes in French, he has nevertheless been es- 
corted, because of his American parentage, to an 
uneasy seat among American novelists. His first 
novel was “Avarice House”; the second, “The 
Closed Garden,” brought him international rec- 
ognition last year. His new novel has already 
been widely acclaimed abroad, where it has been 
garlanded by the Selection Sequana, the “French 
Book-of-the-Month Club.” 

While the average reader, conscious only that 
he finds its subject-matter repellent, may shrink 
from the import of the novel, he can hardly fail 
to perceive its intense and sombre power. “The 
Dark Journey” shows a natural development of 
that disturbing, ingrown talent which the author 
displayed in his earlier novels, and which here is 
brought to bear on a French provincial town and 
a handful of drab characters who pursue their in- 
terlocking lives each to its inevitable personal 
doom. There are four principals. Guéret, a fu- 
tile, middle-aged tutor, is driven by a blind sense 
of sex frustration into a blundering passion for 
a laundry worker, Angéle. The girl, a creature of 
circumstance, is useful to her “protectress” Ma- 
dame Londe, a restaurant keeper who makes sure 
of her trade by distributing Angéle’s favors 
among the men who come every night to sit at 
her table d’héte. The gossip which the girl is able 
to retail to her mistress is Madame Londe’s life 
blood, for to it she owes that reputation for know- 
ing everything about everybody which gives her 
dominance over her patrons. Here is one of the 
most effective portraits in recent fiction. 

Guéret, tortured by frustration and blinded by 
rage at hearing of Angéle’s general accessibility, 
attacks her and beats her to the ground, leaving 
her disfigured for life. In his flight, supposing 
himself a murderer, he lashes out again, really 
killing this time an unsuspecting old man who 
has the misfortune to confront him in his path. 
There follows a crazed interval of escape, one 
episode of which is perhaps one of the most effec- 
tive in literature. It is the night which Guéret, ac- 
cidentally trapped, spends in a coal yard—a scene 
done in the black-and-white of madness, with 
unerring detail conveying a hypersensitized ob- 
servation whose power time and again succeeds 
in tugging the reader across the border line of 
sanity. 

Returning weeks later to the scene of his 
crimes, Guéret encounters the mother of his for- 
mer pupil, Madame Grosgeorge, sadistic wife of 
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an old and wealthy roué. Not out of generosity 
—no character in Julian Green’s novel betrays a 
generous impulse—but merely to titillate the in- 
sufferable monotony of her life, she gives the 
wretched man refuge and, out of the same per 
verse instinct, presently betrays him. 

Other deeds of violence mark a narrative whose 
devastating sordidness finds its justification in the 
author’s amazing insight and intense sincerity. 
Through subjective analysis of these four tor- 
tured souls, each turned in upon itself in an agony 
of self-absorption, he creates in the readér not 
sympathy for them—that seems to be outside the 
author’s intent—but a dispassionate comprehen- 
sion. His style is always beautifully articulate. 


frie iim W. M. M. 


A CRITIC’S IMPORTANT NOVEL 


I THoucnt or Daisy, By EpmMunp WILson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Edmund Wilson is, of course, one of our indis- 
putably first-rate critics. As if that in itself were 
not enough to prejudice people against him as a 
novelist, he has chosen to cast his novel in an un- 
familiar form—and has done so because the story 
which he wishes to tell lay outside the customary 
pastures in which our novelists graze. Unfortu- 
nately, though, for reviewers, Mr. Wilson has 
written an extraordinarily fine novel, the most 
interesting, perhaps, that has been turned out 
since Hemingway showed us what could be done 
with declarative sentences. 

The “I” of the book, the narrator (unnamed), 
is a young Easterner who has come to New York 
after seeing service in France in the war. He lives 
in the village, works in a publishing house, and is 
a poet. At a party he meets two girls, Rita Cava- 
nagh, a poet, and Daisy, a chorus girl. He has a 
love affair with Rita, parts from her, turns to 
Daisy, and, at the end of the book, several years 
later, is asking her to become his mistress, a re- 
quest to which she replies inconclusively. 

So much for the skeleton of the plot, a plot 
which is both sufficient and, since the book is 
neither a detective story not a “problem” novel, of 
no significance in itself. What Mr. Wilson has 
done is to tell the story of a writer who tackles 
the job—the job which we all tackle and, alas!, 
relinquish—the desperate job of breaking 
through the preconceptions, the things that we 
think we think, the insulations, the blind, me- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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LORENZO 
The Wagnificent 

by David Loth 
Author of THE BROWNINGS 


Danker and showman, statesm<x and poet, scholar and 
libertine, master of intrigue, Lorenzo de’ Medici so com- 
pletely fulfilled in his own person the richness of the 
Quattrocento that alone in the history of Europe he bears 
the title of ««The Magnificent.’ 

Mr. Loth’s vivid biography recreates this vital per- 
sonality with all its lurid background—Florence in its glory, 
Christianity in the dregs of corruption, mankind steeped in 
unbridled lusts and ambitions, $5.00 


AUDACIOUS AUDUBON 
by Edward 4. Wuschamp 


@ The amazing story of the life and attainments of John James Audubon— 
artist, naturalist and historian. Sheer force of audacity, tremendous am- 
bition and a deep and abiding love of the woods ‘<and the inhabitants there- 
of,”” enabled Audubon to reach the pinnacle of fame and achievement. $3.50 
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An Outline of America’s Progress toward World Dominion 
by Hiram Motherwell 


@ A new epoch in history has begun and America dominates it. The world 
is talking of the American Empire. Europe fears ‘*the American menace.’’ 
South America fears *«the Yankee peril.’” The balance of world power has 
admittedly shifted to America from Europe. Alone of all the nations America 
believes itself to be non-imperialistic. 

This timely and significant volume surveys the golden road that has led 
to America’s place in the sun. Publication date October 5. 
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This AVIATION BUSINESS 


by Ernest Dichman 


@ This authoritative and fascinating book covers the whole field of avia- 
tion and dispels the fogs of mystery, ignorance, misdirected enthusiasm and 
just plain lying that surround our latest industrial infant. 
Publication date October 5. $3.50 
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(Continued from page 26) 
chanical movements which make of life for most 
of us a series of harsh and inexplicable bumps 
against strange people. The “I” of the novel does 
break through; at last, when, with his mind and 
his senses, he knows Daisy, he knows reality— 
he knows (in the passage which brings the book 
to a magnificent climax), “that reality of those 
we have looked on as strangers, and know that 
it is our reality—that what is strange to us is 
strange to them, that what hurts them hurts us, 
that what is good for them is good for us—when 
we no longer dread the fool nor hate the one who 
wounds us, but can sleep in our beds in peace and 
in peace face the waking world!” 

One looks to see Mr. Wilson smooth out and 
make more completely his own the Proustian 
technic which he has found so beautifully suited 
to his purposes. That he will do so, and that we 
may expect other work of the first importance is 
a prediction which this reviewer for one is will- 


ing to make. B.D. 
rrr 


THE ADROIT CARDINAL 


Wotsey, sy A. F, Potrarp. 
Longmans, Green ¢» Co. $5. 


This is a superbly written and admirably pro- 
portioned biography. It does more than tell the 
tale of the butcher’s son who became ruler of 
England; it explains his significance in relation 
to the tangled skein of international politics at 
the opening of the sixteenth century, the Refor- 
mation in England, and the striking changes in- 
troduced by the Tudors in constitutional law 
and practice. 

For thirteen fateful years Wolsey was the most 
considerable man in England. He was Lord 
Chancellor, Archbishop of York, a cardinal of 
the Catholic Church, and a papal legate. His 
powers exceeded in many ways those of a mod- 
ern prime minister. He was independent of par- 
liament and had nobody in authority over him 
except the King. And the latter was only twen- 
ty-three years old at the commencement of Wol- 
sey’s rule, more intent upon athletics and a gay 
life than upon affairs of state. 

The adroit cardinal was profoundly ambitious. 
He intervened boldly on the continent in the 
three-cornered diplomatic game played by the 
King of France, the Emperor, and the Pope. He 
rode roughshod over parliament, cto rer 
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monastic lands and appropriated ecclesiastical 
revenues to his own use. He was the bishop of 
several sees which he never visited. He drew huge 
pensions from European monarchs, made a tidy 
sum out of every treaty which he negotiated, and 
became next to his majesty the wealthiest man in 
the realm. He not merely represented the Pope; 
he was a legate ex latere, an ambassador with 
special powers, and appointed as such for life. 
Secure in this position, he bullied the episcopal 
bench, gave orders to his brother of Canterbury, 
scolded the Pope, and looked forward to his own 
elevation to the throne of St. Peter. 

Swollen with pride, ostentation and wealth, 
Wolsey became unpopular. He failed to secure 
the King’s divorce; his foreign policy miscarried; 
and Henry VIII brought his career to an abrupt 
termination. 

From the point of view of the serious historian 
this is better history than any written by Gue- 
dalla, Ludwig, Strachey, or Maurois. There is 
nothing in it, however, of the pseudo-scientific 
psychology at present so popular, and the distin- 
guished author assumes that his reader is already 
well acquainted with English history. Further- 
more, Mr. Pollard is interested primarily in the 
evolution of legal institutions, a recondite subject. 
His book, therefore, is scarcely to be recommend- 
ed for light summer reading. W.P.H. 


TTT 


BEAUTY AND RANCOR 


Deatu oF A Hero, sy RicHarp ALDINGTON. 
Covici-Friede. $2.50. 


It is depressing to witness a writer of Mr. 
Aldington’s attainments going blotto with rancor 
over middle-class English cultural shortcomings, 
English public school customs, English sporting 
habits, English sex taboos, and all the bourgeoise 
flora and fauna that aroused the literary radicals 
some fifteen years ago to a pink frenzy. 

Fully three-fifths of what is otherwise an inter- 
esting and capably excuted book is devoted to the 
author’s exacerbations concerning these trivial 
and unchanging phenomena. With a barrage of 
right and left hooks Mr. Aldington slays the 
empty monsters and the resulting clamor sounds 
like a sophomore literary club debate. 

But when George Winterbourne enlists, and 
the author retires panting to his corner, the novel 
swings to a vivid, clean-visioned story of one 

(Continued on page 32) 
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TERMS OF MONEY 
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O, course so far 


as money value is concerned 
the productions of The 
Limited Editions Club are 
an astonishing bargain. 
They costmembers so much 
less than similar fine vol- 
umes would bring in the 
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by book-artists of international renown, 
printed by the foremost typographers of our 
time, they will be unexcelled anywhere. 
Members of The Club will receive twelve 
such superlative books each year—at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. Among the titles now in pro- 
cess for the first year are Leaves of Grass; the 
complete, unexpurgated Gulliver; Baron Mun- 
chausen; Undine and LaFontaine’s Fables in 
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Limited Editions Club. 
Each edition is limited to 
this number and each copy 
numbered. And only the 
members will be able to 
acquire The Club’s produc- 
tions. This restriction at 
once guarantees the rarity 
of the books and perfec- 
tion of their impression. 
These are the famous artists and typogra- 
phers on our list: 
René Clarke, T. M. Cleland, W. A. Dwiggins, 
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complete and untouched texts, the work of 
craftsmen whose other work commands top 
auction prices, Yet here the cost is moderate. 
Second—you can know in advance exactly what 
books you are obligating yourself to buy, since 
the complete list is printed in our brochure. 
Already the membership roster is two-thirds 
filled. Therefore, if you are interested, imme- 
diate action is necessary! 
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and Flow 


by FRANCES, COUNTESS of 
WARWICK 


Lady Warwick has known all of Europe's 
great for four decades. She has known social 
and political dictators, kings and queens—and 
she has alternately delighted and shocked 
London society. A great beauty and a great 
wit, she writes of famous men and women in- 
timately, gracefully, and always amusingly, 
in this book of memoirs. [//ustrated. $5.00 


plendor of 
God A new novel by 


HONORE W. MORROW 


author of Forever Free, ete. 


A biographical novel based on the dramatic 
experiences of a great American pioneer, 
Adoniram Judson. The NV. Y. Sun says: “A 
firm and powerful novel.... Rich imagina- 
tive quality.” $2.50 


On the Anvil 
by L. I. CRAWFORD 


A novel about a sensitive boy, torn by con- 
flicting loyalties at the outbreak of the War. 
“A notable book. It stands out by constant and 
consistent vitality."’—London Times $2.50 
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man’s share in the British end of the war, pre 
gresses steadily with power and restraint, to it: 
inevitable conclusion. 

The “hero” is a product of middle-class E ng- 
glish society who does not belong, except for an 
inherited ability to muddle his relations with th 
human beings, particularly women, touched in 
his brief passage across a disrupted world. All of 
this early story is potentially interesting, but the 
shrieks of the author against the “slimy” British 
this and that, destroys any feeling one might have 
for the people concerned. 

All of this is written regretfully for the novel 
is full of scattered descriptive passages, lovely 
only England can be; of single scenes rendered 
truthfully and with power, and with one splen- 
did moment where Winterbourne, going to 
France for the first time, encounters the troops 
returning on leave, and becomes aware of the 
strange masculine world of hardship, terror, iso- 
lation, sprung up in the midst of the old, known 
world, and feels amid its death and horror, some- 
thing of the casual glory of the sacrifice. 
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A POWERFUL MEXICAN NOVEL 


Tue Unper Docs (Los pe Asajo), By MarIANo 
AZUELA, TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH BY 


E. Muncuta, Jr. 
Brentano’s. $2.50. 


E. S$. 


In what is considered in the Spanish-speaking 
world his finest novel, Dr. Azuela has dealt vivid- 
ly and unsparingly with one small segment of 
the Mexican Revolution. It is the revolution of 
Demetrio Macias and his outlaw followers who 
whirled down from the north behind Villa and 
swept Huerta into the dust. 

These men know nothing of the broader as- 
pects of that upheaval, of the reasons for it, of the 
beliefs and programmes of its leaders. Their ris- 
ing is instinctive and irresistible. For them the 
Revolution is an orgy of bloodshed, plunder and 
women, a terrific release from the bonds of civili 
zanion. 

In dynamic scenes, brilliantly illuminated as 
by the hard sunshine of Mexico, they mar 
through the villages where they are welcomed a 
liberators, they fight savagely and joyfully, t 
get drunk on tequila and brag of their cas 
murders, they plunder the houses of the 1 ch ar 
like wanton children destroy what they do n 
steal. The Revolution succeeds, but they h 
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MARSHAL FOCH 


By Major General Sir George Aston 


This story of the life of the great French soldier 
was written by a distinguished British officer, with 
the aid of Madame Foch and members of the 
Marshal’s staff who were intimately associated 
with him. $5.00 


ORPHEUS: Myths of the World 


By Padraic Colum 
Illustrations by Boris Artzybasheff 
The mythologies of all nations, charmingly re- 
told by Padraic Colum in the spirit of the civil- 


izations out of which they came. You will find 
this folklore from the age of fable a unique de- 
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PROCESS and REALITY 


By Alfred North Whitehead 
Author of Science and the Modern World 


In this essay in cosmology, Dr. Whitehead con- 
structs a system of ideas which brings aesthet- 
ic, moral and religious interests into relation 
to those concepts of the world growing out of 
natural science. $4.50 


The Letters of 
Thomas Sergeant Perry 


Selected by Edwin Aiiington Robinson 

These letters reveal the many-sided nature of 
one who was, in the best sense of the word, a 
gentleman of the old school, broad in culture 
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(Continued from page 26) 
chanical movements which make of life for most 
of us a series of harsh and inexplicable bumps 
against strange people. The “I” of the novel does 
break through; at last, when, with his mind and 
his senses, he knows Daisy, he knows reality— 
he knows (in the passage which brings the book 
to a magnificent climax), “that reality of those 
we have looked on as strangers, and know that 
it is our reality—that what is strange to us is 
strange to them, that what hurts them hurts us, 
that what is good for them is good for us—when 
we no longer dread the fool nor hate the one who 
wounds us, but can sleep in our beds in peace and 
in peace face the waking world!” 

One looks to see Mr. Wilson smooth out and 
make more completely his own the Proustian 
technic which he has found so beautifully suited 
to his purposes. That he will do so, and that we 
may expect other work of the first importance is 
a prediction which this reviewer for one is will- 


ing to make, B.D 
i | 
THE ADROIT CARDINAL 


Wo sey, By A. F. Potrarp. 
Longmans, Green ¢» Co. $5. 


This is a superbly written and admirably pro- 
portioned biography. It does more than tell the 
tale of the butcher’s son who became ruler of 
England; it explains his significance in relation 
to the tangled skein of international politics at 
the opening of the sixteenth century, the Refor- 
mation in England, and the striking changes in- 
troduced by the Tudors in constitutional law 
and practice. 

For thirteen fateful years Wolsey was the most 
considerable man in England. He was Lord 
Chancellor, Archbishop of York, a cardinal of 
the Catholic Church, and a papal legate. His 
powers exceeded in many ways those of a mod- 
ern prime minister. He was independent of par- 
liament and had nobody in authority over him 
except the King. And the latter was only twen- 
ty-three years old at the commencement of Wol- 
sey’s rule, more intent upon athletics and a gay 
life than upon affairs of state. 

The adroit cardinal was profoundly ambitious. 
He intervened boldly on the continent in the 
three-cornered diplomatic game played by the 
King of France, the Emperor, and the Pope. He 
rode roughshod over parliament, confiscated 
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monastic lands and appropriated ecclesiastical 
revenues to his own use. He was the bishop of 
several sees which he never visited. He drew huge 
pensions from European monarchs, made a tidy 
sum out of every treaty which he negotiated, and 
became next to his majesty the wealthiest man in 
the realm. He not merely represented the Pope; 
he was a legate ex latere, an ambassador with 
special powers, and appointed as such for life. 
Secure in this position, he bullied the episcopal 
bench, gave orders to his brother of Canterbury, 
scolded the Pope, and looked forward to his own 
elevation to the throne of St. Peter. 

Swollen with pride, ostentation and wealth, 
Wolsey became unpopular. He failed to secure 
the King’s divorce; his foreign policy miscarried; 
and Henry VIII brought his career to an abrupt 
termination. 

From the point of view of the serious historian 
this is better history than any written by Gue- 
dalla, Ludwig, Strachey, or Maurois. There is 
nothing in it, however, of the pseudo-scientific 
psychology at present so popular, and the distin- 
guished author assumes that his reader is already 
well acquainted with English history. Further- 
more, Mr. Pollard is interested primarily in the 
evolution of legal institutions, a recondite subject. 
His book, therefore, is scarcely to be recommend- 
ed for light summer reading. W.P.H. 
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BEAUTY AND RANCOR 


Deatu oF A Hero, sy RicHarp ALDINGTON. 
Covici-Friede. $2.50. 


It is depressing to witness a writer of Mr. 
Aldington’s attainments going blotto with rancor 
over middle-class English cultural shortcomings, 
English public school customs, English sporting 
habits, English sex taboos, and all the bourgeoise 
flora and fauna that aroused the literary radicals 
some fifteen years ago to a pink frenzy. 

Fully three-fifths of what is otherwise an inter- 
esting and capably excuted book is devoted to the 
author’s exacerbations concerning these trivial 
and unchanging phenomena. With a barrage of 
right and left hooks Mr. Aldington slays the 
empty monsters and the resulting clamor sounds 
like a sophomore literary club debate. 

But when George Winterbourne enlists, and 
the author retires panting to his corner, the novel 
swings to a vivid, clean-visioned story of one 
(Continued on page 32) 
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as money value is concerned 
the productions of The 
Limited Editions Club are 
an astonishing bargain. 
Theycostmemberssomuch 
less than similar fine vol- 
umes would bring in the 
open market! But their 
greatest appeal to people 
of discrimination and taste is in their un- 
surpassed beauty, their rarity, and their dis- 
tinction. They are great classics of literature 
that have never lo been issued in really 
outstanding editions. Designed and illustrated 
by book-artists of international renown, 
printed by the foremost typographers of our 
time, they will be unexcelled anywhere. 
Members of The Club will receive twelve 
such superlative books each year—at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. Among the titles now in pro- 
cess for the first year are Leaves of Grass; the 
complete, unexpurgated Gulliver; Baron Mun- 
chausen; Undine and LaFontaine’s Fables in 
fresh translations. The world-famous artists and 
typographers who are collaborating on books 
for the members are listed below. Their names 
are known wherever fine books are prized. 
Only fifteen hundred people may enjoy the 
unique advantages of membership in The 
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Limited Editions Club. 
Each edition is limited to 
this number and each copy 
numbered. And only the 
members will be able to 
acquire The Club’s produc- 
tions. This restriction at 
once guarantees the rarity 
of the books and perfec- 
tion of their impression. 
These are the famous artists and typogra- 
phers on our list: 
René Clarke, T. M. Cleland, W. A. Dwiggins, 
C. B. Falls, Frederic W. Goudy, Edwin Grabhorn, 
Jobn Held, Jt. Alexander King, W. A. Kittredge, 
Allen Lewis, N.T. A. Munder, John Henry Nash, 
C. P. Rollins, W. E. Rudge, Rudolph Ruzicka, 
D. B. Updike, FredericW arde, Edward A. Wilson. 
If you have hesitated up to now in joining 
this unique enterprise, remember these two 
things: First—the books are all full-length, 
complete and untouched texts, the work of 
craftsmen whose other work commands top 
auction prices. Yet here the cost is moderate. 
Second—you can know in advance exactly what 
books you are obligating yourself to buy, since 
the complete list is printed in our brochure. 
Already the membership roster is two-thirds 
filled. Therefore, if you are interested, imme- 
diate action is necessary! 


Write at once for prospectus to Mr. Stephen Mand 
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memoirs of the year + 


Life’s Ebb 
and Flow 


by FRANCES, COUNTESS of 
WARWICK 


Lady Warwick has known all of Europe's 
great for four decades. She has known social 
and political dictators, kings and queens—and 
she has alternately delighted and shocked 
London society. A great beauty and a great 
wit, she writes of famous men and women in- 
timately, gracefully, and always amusingly, 
in this book of memoirs. [/lustrated. $5.00 


Splendor of 
God A new novel by 


HONORE W. MORROW 


author of Forever Free, ete. 


A biographical novel based on the dramatic 
experiences of a great American pioneer, 
Adoniram Judson. The N. Y. Sun says: “A 
firm and powerful novel.... Rich imagina- 
tive quality.” $2.50 


On the Anvil 
by L. I. CRAWFORD 


A novel about a sensitive boy, torn by con- 
flicting loyalties at the outbreak of the War. 
“A notable book. It stands out by constant and 
consistent vitality.”-—London Times. $2.50 


Write for complete descriptive catalog to 
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Continued from page 30 
man’s share in the British end of the war, pre 
gresses steadily with power and restraint, to it 
inevitable conclusion. 

The “hero” is a product of middle-class Eng- 
glish society who does not belong, except for an 
inherited ability to muddle his relations with th 
human beings, particularly women, touched in 
his brief passage across a disrupted world. All of 
this early story is potentially interesting, but th: 
shrieks of the author against the “slimy” British 
this and that, destroys any feeling one might have 
for the people concerned. 

All of this is written regretfully for the novel 
is full of scattered descriptive passages, lovely as 
only England can be; of single scenes rendered 
truthfully and with power, and with one splen- 
did moment where Winterbourne, going to 
France for the first time, encounters the troops 
returning on leave, and becomes aware of the 
strange masculine world of hardship, terror, iso- 
lation, sprung up in the midst of the old, known 
world, and feels amid its death and horror, some- 
thing of the casual glory of the sacrifice. Es 
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A POWERFUL MEXICAN NOVEL 


Tue Unper Docs (Los pe Asajo), By Martano 
AZUELA, TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH BY 


E. Muncuta, Jr. 
Brentano’s. $2.50. 


In what is considered in the Spanish-speaking 
world his finest novel, Dr. Azuela has dealt vivid 
ly and unsparingly with one small segment of 
the Mexican Revolution. It is the revolution of 
Demetrio Macias and his outlaw followers who 
whirled down from the north behind Villa and 
swept Huerta into the dust. 

These men know nothing of the broader as- 
pects of that upheaval, of the reasons for it, of the 
beliefs and programmes of its leaders. Their ris- 
ing is instinctive and irresistible. For them the 
Revolution is an orgy of bloodshed, plunder and 
women, a terrific release from the bonds of civili- 
zation. 

In dynamic scenes, brilliantly illuminated as 
by the hard sunshine of Mexico, they march 
through the villages where they are welcomed as 
liberators, they fight savagely and joyfullys they 
get drunk on tequila and brag of their casual 
murders, they plunder the houses of the rich and 
like wanton children destroy what they do not 
steal. The Revolution succeeds, but they fight on 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The Official Biography 


By Major General Sir George Aston 
This story of the life of the great French soldier 
was written bya distinguished British officer, with 
the aid of Madame Foch and members of the 
Marshal’s staff who were intimately associated 
with him. $5.00 


ORPHEUS:: myths of the worid 


By Padraic Colum 
Illustrations by Boris Artzybasheff 
The mythologies of all nations, charmingly re- 
told by Padraic Colum in the spirit of the civil- 


izations out of which they came. You will find 
this folklore from the age of fable a unique de- 
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Author of Science and the Modern World 


In this essay in cosmology, Dr. Whitehead con- 
structs a system of ideas which brings aesthet- 
ic, moral and religious interests into relation 
to those concepts of the world growing out of 
natural science. $4.50 


The Letters of 
Thomas Sergeant Perry 


Selected by Edwin Aiiington Robinson 

These letters reveal the many-sided nature of 
one who was, in the best sense of the word, a 
gentleman of the old school, broad in culture 
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John Masefield turns 
from the sea to the rich 
variety of rural life in 
England during the Vic- 
torian age. $2.50 
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A Novel 
By William Stearns Davis 


A master of historical 
romance telis a magnifi- 
cent, quick-paced story 
of the French Revolu- 
tion. $2.50 





COLLECTED POEMS 


For the first time all of John 
Masefield’s poetry, hitherto avail- 
able only in many collections, is 
brought together in a single, com- 
plete volume. $5.00 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
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Both Tristram and Cavender’s 
House are included in this com- 
plete collection of Mr. Robinson’ ~ 
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World writes his first novel 
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The oriental splendor of the 
Burmese court forms the back- 
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story. $2.50 
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John Taylor Arms 


A beautiful book, with 
fifty reproductions of ex- 
quisite etchings of 
churches of France by 
Mr. Arms. $20.00 
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By H. H. Powers 


An unusual blend of 
scholarship, understand- 
ing and charm marks this 
new travel and art book 
by Dr. Powers. $5.00 
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to explain French life, culture and ideals in the light of his- 
tory rather than to tell that history in infinite detail. 


2 vols. $12.50 
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volume edition, with a larger type face and new format. $7.50 
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“Here is a 
Washington 
who lives and 
breathes and 
walks the 
world of men” 


Washington 


By SHELBY LITTLE 


Shelby Little’s important and fascinating book strikes 
an entirely new note in biography. Writing neither 
as eulogist nor idol smasher and presenting only facts, 
the author has brought forth an astounding figure—a 
Washington so real that you know him intimately, a 
Washington who lives and breathes and walks the 
world of men. Here is biographical achievement of 
the first order—a great book on a great American. $5.00 


BIOGRAPHIES OF UNUSUAL AMERICANS 
Just Published 


JEFFERSON DAVIS: HIS RISE AND FALL 
By Allen Tate. This brilliant biography, certain to be 
one of the most talked-about books of the fall, presents 
an amazing revelation of the most neglected man of 
his stature in history. Illustrated. $3.50 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: POLITICIAN AND MAN 
By Raymond Holden. A sympathetic study, in the 
modern manner, which ignores the Lincoln myth and 
pictures the real man. Illustrated. $3.50 
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Continued from page 32 
blindly as ever, until in the end the violence they 
have sown overtakes and destroys them. 

The style of the book is tense, muscular, brutal, 
drenched in pessimism. It draws a dark picture of 
the Mexican people, whose psychology is summed 
up by one of the few articulate characters in two 
words: “Robbery! Murder!” Within its limits, 
however, one feels that it is truthful. The rest of 
the truth may be given us if the novels of the 
author on other aspects of the Revolution are 
translated. 

M. L. 
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RECOGNITION AFTER TWENTY 
YEARS 


Uttima Tuu te, sy Henry Hanne RicHarpson 
W. W. Norton ¢> Co. $2.50. 


With a fulness more moving but a realism 
every whit as relentless as a doctor’s case history, 
Henry Handel Richardson records in “Ultima 
Thule” the tale of Richard Mahony’s latter years. 

The scene is Australia of the Seventies,—the 
colonial society of Melbourne and the bush coun- 
try not too far beyond. Richard Mahony had been 
a leading physician of Ballarat, until wealth set 
him free to enjoy with his wife, Mary, and their 
children, a life of ease suitable to his proud and 
rootless spirit. But now, the third time he set foot 
on Australian soil, “thanks in part to his own 
want of acumen, in part to the trickery of a 
scoundrel, he was a ruined man; and at the age 
of forty-nine, with a wife and children dependent 
upon him, he must needs start life all over again. 
In surroundings to which foreign travel, a wider 
knowledge of the beauties of the old world, had 
rendered him doubly alien.” 

And now there is neither the forceful ambition 
of youth nor the hard shield of wealth to protect 
him from the thrusts of life. His first folly is the 
building of a large house in a Melbourne suburb, 
saddling himself with debt; later, against Mary’s 
practical advice, he deserts this budding practice 
to try a newer start in the rural community of 
Barambogie. Here it is the irony of his life to find 
himself at the mercy of those he would serve. Dis- 
torted stories spread, and the practice falls away. 
From within he tears at himself; from without 
he is betrayed even by Mary’s efforts to help him. 
The end is inevitably tragic. 

The pattern of the novel is, in conception and 
execution, admirable; and the author’s penetra- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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“Distinctive from 
first to last para- 

graph,”” says Louis 
Untermeyer. “An extra- 
ordinary combination, 
exotic, poetic and ironic. 
A picturesque fairy tale 
made actual and modern.” 


Here it is! t Books launches 
a great book. Pape largest number 
of charter members a book club 
ever boasted will receive “The 
Golden Wind.” This story is the 
collaboration of Takashi Ohta and 
Margaret Sperry. It is a volume 
which exceeds even the highest ex- 
pectations of the board of editors. 

You are urged to avail yourself of 
this great book, and Paper Books 
membership at the same time. Re- 
member“ The Golden Wind ” is avail- 
able only in this members’ edition. 


Exiled — among the 


bandits of China! 
“The Golden Wind” tells what 


happened to a poetic, imaginative 
young Japanese who was forced to 
become an exile because of the 


political ideals of his father. It is a 
story of wandering . . . of suffering 
. of strange adventures . . . of a 


man who missed the love he ‘wanted, 
and did not wish the love which 
came so easily to him. 

“The Golden Wind” is the first of 
twelve monthly books which will be 
sent postpaid to members. 

The revolutionary announcement 
of the Paper Books—a book club 
offering a new book every month 
for a full year for only $5.00—has 
taken the country by storm. Thou- 
sands of the leaders in all walks of life 
have already subscribed — enough 
to assure the success of our plan. 









New 


Book Club 


Announces 


First Book 


All have expressed amazement that 
we could give 12 books, with 
Rockwell Kent’s designs and Elmer 
Adler’s meticulous supervision of 
the typography, carefully printed 
on paper more expensive than ordi- 
narily used in $2.50 or $3.00 books, 
for 42¢ apiece. 

‘he answer is simple: quantity 
production. Paper Books starts with 
a new theory of selling. We select 
fine books and publish them at a 
price within everyone’s means. It is 
mass production which makes the 
difference in price possible. 

We hope to maintain this low 
price of $5. But we cannot guarantee 
to do so. Send in the coupon now and 
get “The Golden Wind” as your 
first book. If you like it, send us $5. 
For a whole year you'll get a new 
important book each month. If you 
don’t like it, return the book with- 
out further obligation. 








WHEN WILL THE PRICE GO UPP 


Members will receive a new book, postpaid, on the 
date of publication each month for a whole year. We 
hope to maintain this low price of a full year’s mem- 
bership at $5. But we cannot guarantee to do so. Join 





now while this experimental price is still in effect. 
Mail the coupon now! 











PAPER BOOKS, Charles Boni, Publisher 

80 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Please send me “ The 
Golden Wind.” Within 5 days after receiving the book I 
will send you $5.00 for a paid-in-full subscription to 
Paper Books or return the book. Send check with coupon 
if you prefer. 


Name.... 


City 


Street... j 
($5.00 in Canada, $6.00 Abroad) 























Stimulating new books of 
interest to different tastes. 


The Life of Napoleon 
by Dmitri Merezhkovsky 


Herschell Brickell says this new biography by the 
author of Napoleon the Man‘‘has much of the 
same quality of excitement as its predecessor.” 
Here Merezhkovsky dramatizes all the irony, the 
tragedy, and the triumph in the spectacular 
career of this man who dreamed of a united 


Europe. $3.00 
False Face 
by Jean Lilly 


Robertus Love writes: “She tells it with such 
skill in creating suspense and suspicion that you 
never slump in your seat from the moment you 
discover young Granville Perkins slumped over 
the wheel of his automobile, shot to death, until 
suddenly ‘False Face’ comes into the bad busi- 
ness with the unexpectedness and some of the 
fearsomeness of the Headless Horseman.”’ $2.00 


The Christopher 
Robin Story Book 
by A. A. Milne 


Christopher Robin belongs to every child, and 
children have taken him as their own. Here in 
one book are verse and short stories from When 
We Were Very Young, Now We Are Six, Winnie- 
the-Pooh, and The House at Pooh Corner. The 
author himself made the selection and wrote a 
delightful. new introduction. Illustrated with 
charm and humor by E. H. Shepard. $2.00 


Dudley 
and CGilderoy 
by Algernon Blackwood 


This is a noble fantasy by a master of consum- 

mate artistry—a delicate and profound study of 
bird and cat consciousness. It is the story of the 
glorious and droll adventures of Dudley, an 
aristocratic King Grey parrot, and Gilderoy, a 
plebeian ginger-colored cat who ran away to Lon- 
don. By the author of Episodes Before Thirty, 
Tongues of Fire, Fohn Silence, etc. $2.50 


Peace 
by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


Thomas L. Masson says: “Not since Emerson 
wrote his Spiritual Laws has anything finer been 
written than Dr. Cadman’s essay on PEACE.” 


$1.00 
Send for beautifully illustrat- 
ed catalogue of new fall books. 


E.P, DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








(Continued from page 36) 
tion is strong. There is a faint, a remote tender- 
ness in the treatment of the children; but other- 
wise “Ultima Thule” is a hard novel told in plain 
prose. It has not the antiphonal splendor of a 
great tragedy, but rather vibrates with the cold 
passion of vengeance, as if the author had been 
driven to destroy rather than to create Richard 


| Mahony. 


“Ultima Thule” is the Book-of-the-Month 
Club Selection and brings acclaim to its English 
woman author, whose first novel was published 


1 é 
as long ago as 1908 RR. 
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A NEW THEORY OF MARRIAGE 


Wuart Is Ricut witH MarriacE, By RoBERT AND 
Frances WILi1AMs BINKLEY. 


D. Appleton ¢» Co. $2.50. 


Here at last is something new in the discussion 
of marriage. Now that the aesthetic possibilities 
of sex in marriage have been adequately dis- 
cussed, it is time for such a book. 

Being a pioneer in the field has its disadvan- 
tages. The average reader, attracted by the title, 
is likely to feel by the time he has reached the 


| sixth chapter that he is in the wrong pew. The 
book is in reality aimed at two audiences. To 





those who become bogged in the terminology of 
the early chapters we counsel perseverance, for 
“What Is Right with Marriage” is an admirable 
and, with qualifications, successful attempt to 
deal with marriage in a new way. It is neither 
a plea for return to old standards, nor a battle 
cry of freedom. The authors liberate the consid- 
eration of marriage from its sociological, relig- 
ious, economic, and political swaddling clothes 
and established it as a thing in itself. The bases 
upon which marriage can be judged are hypothe- 
cated as the intensity of domestic interaction and 
durability. In order to gain a respectful hearing 
among savants, the authors adopt the manner 
and speech of the schools. If the average reader 
can survive their rather laborious establishment 
of the thesis, he will find real profit and enjoy- 
ment in the later chapters. Do you on any ac- 
count miss their unique contribution to domestic 
theory, the technic of the quarrel. 

The authors have been married four years. 
This theory was outlined during their courtship 
and written after four years of test. A.D 


(Continued on page 40) 













































WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORITIES, CRITICS, 


EDUCATORS—ALL HAIL THIS AS OUR 


“GREATEST 
ENCYCLOPAEDLY 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 

—with new 2000-page supplement— in 14 vol- 

umes bound in beautiful blue classic vellum just 
coming from the press 


Contains more information and more recent information 
than any other work of its kind! 


Here is the opportunity for 
which you have been waiting 
—a plan whereby you may 
easily acquire for yourself and 
your family the great modern, 
all-inclusive NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA — 
the choice of the leading li- 
brarians—in the new, compact 
14-volume Popular Edition 
with its handsome new blue 
classic vellum binding. 
Including the new 2000- 
page supplement, the New In- 
ternational is recognized by 
the nation’s thinkers as the 
most complete encyclopedia 
ever published. Whether you 
plan to use it for woes of 
self-improvement, friendly de- 
bate or general culture, it will 
answer your every question. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale, William Allen 
White, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
and hundreds of other leaders, 
acclaim it and use it! H. L. 


FREE! 


CRRA ea. | 
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This beautiful Early-American 
Danersk table FREE with every 
order! 





Mencken says it is “the best 


encyclopedia published in any 
language.” 
The new supplement gives 


you the very last- 
minute facts 


The 2000-page supplement 
contains absolutely new ma- 
terial—new illustrations, new 
biographical sketches. Infor- 
mation becomes alive — vivid 
—easy to read and understand. 
Nearly 75,000 separate articles! 
Thousands of illustrations. 
Hundreds of maps. The entire 
field of human knowledge is 
covered minutely. 

With the NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL, you will receive, at no 
additional cost, the following: 


FREE 830 authentic Early- 
American Period Book- 
Table 
We will include free, with each 
order of the NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL for the present, a $30 
Early-American Book-table, de- 
signed especially for this en- 
cyclopedia by the famous New 
York furniture firm of Erskine- 
Danforth Corporation. In solid 
maple, antique walnut tones, 
this book-table as shown on 
this page, will be a distinct 
addition to your home. Mail the 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me immediately, without obli- 
gation on my part, my free copy of the 56-page illus- 


your Easy Payment Plan and the Free $30 Erskine- 


Danforth Book-table. 


Name 








The brand-new, two-volume supple- 
ment to the New International com- 
pletes your set. 


coupon now, so we can set 
aside a book-table for you. 
The Popular Edition in 14 
volumes has exactly the same 
material and illustrations as 
the famous 25-volume Stand- 
ard Edition. Binding in double 
volumes achieves this end. 





Address. 





Occupation 
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POST-FREUD AND POST-WATSON 


Tue THINKING Macuing, By C. Jupson Herrick, | 


University of Chicago Press. $3. 


Tue Art or STRAICHT THINKING, BY Epwin LeEa- 
vitT CLARKE. 


D. Appleton ¢» Co. $3. 


“The Thinking Machine” is for those who re- 
main unsatisfied by such confections as The Art 
of Thinking and Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings. It’s a kind of tract on the truth of mech- 
anism, a textbook, and also a popular introduc- 
tion to what we may call—just to show all war 
hatreds are dead—bioandphysiopsychology. And 
it’s none the worse for that. 

Its author, Dr. Herrick, is a neurologist of 
eminence and insight, and one of the few mech- 
anists who have not retreated in disorder before 
the cries of elan vital, creative evolution and 
Whitehead’s “organism.” 

By means of thirty years of neurological re- 
search and an otherwise catholic erudition, he 
explains the machinery of thinking according to 
the latest and most competent knowledge. This 
book is post-Freud and post-Watson. It will give 
a schoolboy or a Park avenue matron sound 


: 


4 


i 





knowledge about both conscious and unconscious ; 
thinking. In addition to that Dr. Herrick will, i 
with both zeal and facts, show that the so-called § 
spiritualities are products of mechanical body § 
processes, and the more amazing for that reason. 
And that is the real purpose of this book. 

To drop a fly into the foregoing ointment of § 
praise seems, alas, to be necessary. Accordingly, 
the hope should be expressed that in a second edi- 
tion of this book Dr. Herrick will take the trou- j 
ble to tell his lay reader more about neurones, F 
synapses and the seemingly electrical nature of 
the nerve impulses which activate our muscles 
and our opinions. His pages touching the general 
field of ontogeny are glaringly deficient, even 
when considered in relation to the heavy mists 
which still enshroud that field of inquiry. 

“The Art of Straight Thinking,” by Professor 
Edwin Leavitt Clarke, a sociologist of Oberlin 
College, is designed to sophisticate the opinions 
of those who don’t get around very much, chiefly 
college students—God save their marks. 

With many apt anecdotes and deadly examples 
Professor Clarke reveals the origin of prejudice 
and sincere misconceptions in the minds of 
ladies and gentlemen of all castes and colors. Be- 
ginning with the errors evolved from the simple 
association of ideas, like condemning New York 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Among all the recent nov- 
els from abroad, Ultima 
Thule comes with perhaps 
the highest critical acclaim 
and the most unusual 
record. In England the 
first edition was sold out in 

a day. Every critic greeted 
it with tremendous enthu- 
siasm, and it became one 
of the season’s best sellers. 
In America it has met with 
the same instantaneous 
acclaim and has become an 
immediate sensation. Here 
is the story of a marriage 
that pierces to the root of 
every marriage. Here is the 
tragedy of the idealist in 
whom each of us will see 
his own ideals mirrored. 
Here isastory which brings 
into beautiful design the 
slings and arrows of for- 
tune that make our lives 
and destinies. 


New York 


England’s Masterpiece 
America’s Best-Seller 


“ULTIMA THULE is a work of genius 
assured and triumphant. If our age has 
produced a masterpiece at all, this is a 
masterpiece.”—London Daily News. 


“Worthy to rank with the 
greatest and saddest master- 
pieces of our day.”—Gerald 
Gould in the Observer. 


FIRST PRINTING 
80,000 COPIES 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


ULTIMA THULE 


By Henry Handel Richardson 
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THE 
TRAGIC ERA 


THE REVOLUTION AFTER LINCOLN 
By Claude G. Bowers 


“The Tragic Era’ dealing with the struggles of the nation after the Civil War 
to get back to something like its former unity, clarifies and intensifies the sub- 
ject with a skill which suggests the art of the dramatist no less than the science 
of the historian. While devoted to a single revolution in a single country, it is 
presented with such a knowledge of human life in generv! chat it becomes in 
effect a commentary upon any revolution anywhere.”—Carl Van Doran. By the 
author of “Jefferson and Hamilton.” Illustrated. $5.00 

















Old Miss 
by T. Bower Campbell 


The story of a belle of old Virginia, whose 
personality pervades this singularly ro- 
mantic novel like a spray of sweet jas- 
mine. $2.50 


’Dobe Walls 
by Stanley Vestal 


A story of Indian warfare on the old Santa 
Fé Trail, both an historical novel and one 
of unparalleled adventure. By the author 
of “‘ Kit Carson.” $2.50 





— HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY =~ 















THE COURTS 
OF THE 
MORNING 


by John Buchan 





“There is mystery of an unusual kind; there is 
adventure, and plenty of it; there are thrilling 
and dramatic moments, touches of the horrible 
and the bizarre, and among the book’s charac- 
ters are our old friends, Sir Richard Hannay, 
Archie Roylance and Sandy Arbuthnot, now 
Lord Clanroyden.”—New York Times. $2.50 

















Thomas Edison 
groped in the dark 


N 1859 Edison was a newsboy on the trains in and out of Detroit. 
_ He spent every hour he could spare in the public library “grap- 
pling bravely with a certain section, and trying to read it through 
consecutively, shelf by shelf, regardless of subject.” 
_ Admirable determination ! ison was destined to be well read, 
~~ as he was destined to become the greatest inventor of all time. 
ut his early desire for fine reading was a blind groping in the dark. 
= books in a modern public library would take fifty lifetimes to 


Now everyone can be well read 


Just as America’s greatest inventor brought light into the world 
fw the great medium, electricity—America’s greatest educator 
brought light to everyone fom the medium of good reading. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of study, selected the pure 
gold from the world’s literature. Into a single set he assembled the 
essentials of a liberal education the books that everyone must know 
to be well read. In the Five-Foot She!f are the carefully selected 
writings of 302 immortal authors. 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 

Carlyle once said, “If time is precious, no book that will not im- 
prove by repeated readings deserves to be read at all.” Time nowa- 
Pos is more precious than ever before. We cannot, like the young 

ison, att the countless shelves of public libraries. Probably 
none of us the persistency and patience which guided his 
oy reading. We must have only the really great literature, the 
books that make us think straight, talk clearly and increase both our 
power to succeed and our enjoyment of life. 

The Harvard Classics answer these requirements to the last detail. 
Already they are read and cherished in thousands of cul- 
tured homes. They are constantly bringing keen enjoy- 
ment and deeper understanding into busy lives. “‘Read- 
ing,” as Edison himself says, “will never take the place of 
doing, but it enables us to travel twice as far with half the 
effort.” 

The Five-Foot Shelf is not a “rich man's library.” By 
the famous Collier plan these wonderful books are brought 
within easy reach of everyone. Do not put off finding out 
more about this invaluable set. Mail the 
coupon today! 











P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Avenue New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 








the most famous library in the world, describing Dr. 

Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Class- 

ics) and containing the plan of reading recommended 

by Dr. Eliot. Also please advise how I may secure the 

books by sma!l mouthly payments. 
Mr. 

Name Mrs. > 0... -cccnnnnnnnnnn ono cnccncnceeeecesnseesoose 
Miss 
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7169 HCLB 














(Continued from page 40) 
because your pocket was picked there, he passes 
on to the fallacies of logic, like 

“Mencken is an editor. Mencken likes bom- 
bast. All editors like bombast.” 

He then exposes the infirmities in the average 
man’s capacity for observation, the lies in figures 
and statistics, and the disheartening success of 
the elaborate existing systems of propaganda of 
all kinds. 

If his book is widely read, which it should be, 
the so-called mass mind of America would be 
‘age se individualized and prejudice would 

considerably reduced. At least the average 
man’s opinions would be more worth listening to. 
Conversation might even be revived. 

Designed as.a textbook, it lucidly and very 
readably sets forth the means whereby straight 
thinking on life and the community may be 
achieved—according to Watson, John Stuart 
Mill and John Dewey. While everything in the 
book is painfully obvious, this is no detriment 
to a book which attempts to teach the art of 
straight thinking in this year of grace, 1929. 


ttre 


Tue Great Apes, sy Rosert M. anp Apa W. 
YERKES. 
Yale University Press. $10. 


Really, it is difficult to write calmly of “The 
Great Apes.” After a century of scrappy work, 
the wonderful creature that stands nearest to 
man,—as a perpetual challenge to the All-High- 
est lord of creation,—have been adequately dealt 
with; and we are glad that we have lived to see 
this fine result. It is the product of the true scien- 
tific spirit, tireless research, intelligent method 
and sympathetic appreciation of the needs of the 
student and researcher. 

Three educational foundations contributed to 
cover the very considerable expense involved in 
the preparatory work, and the authors were sup- 
ported by a corps of allies whose skilled labors 
were lavishly bestowed and generously acknow!- 
edged. 

In addition to their own dozen years of inten- 
sive observation and study of the great apes,— 
gorilla, chimpanzee and orang utan,—Dr. and 
Mrs. Yerkes finally brought together all of the 
world’s worth while publications on the minds, 
thoughts, temperaments and habits of those truly 
wonderful animals. Then they winnowed the 
wheat from the chaff, and along with their own 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Literary Guild Selection for October 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


by Katharine Anthony 


Author of Catherine the Great 





at 


ROM the cradle to the grave, Elizabeth stands in strik- 

ing profile, a tragic spirit full of gorgeous paradoxes— 

the daughter of Bloody Henry, lover of Essex, murderer of Queen Mary, in- 
spiration of Shakespeare, vanquisher of the Spanish Armada. ... Here for the 
first time is the complete, magnificent life of one who was doomed to build an 
empire, but to be ever thwarted; to love passionately, yet to condemn those 
dear to her; to be accused of coldness, but to die of heartbreak. A book as color- 
ful as the Elizabethan period itself. Illustrated with 16 full-page plates. $4.00 


e IN THE WILDERNESS a ms By the author of 


Kristin Lavransdatter 
by Sigrid Undset 


As powerful a drama of medieval life as the winner of the Nobel Prize for 1928 has ever written. $2.50 








































» « « ¢ THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES +: + «+ » 


by André Gide 


To be married twenty years to a stranger! To live with a man who faced the world behind a mask of hypocrisy 
and wore the mask even in the boudoir! How Eveline, after twenty years, ‘recognized her husband for what he 
was, is the theme of Gide’s most brilliant book since The Counterfeiters. $2.00 








e*eeeee-e MODESTA e* eee ee @ 
by G. B. Stern 


Author of Debonair 


A “Taming of the Shrew” in oh—such modern dress! The delightful comedy of a chivalrous Englishman whose 
beautiful peasant wife puts on the airs of a fine lady in London until he whisks her back to her Italian scullery 
and makes her the gentle maiden he once loved. $2.50 








ses CRA oso 00» SA. + 
by Ruth Suckow by Zona Gale 


Much her best book is this story of women—of women “It is an extraordinary piece of work, in that while its 
forever hampered by their men-folk, and of Cora, cool, _ realism is interesting, and its beauty and subtlety are 





efficient, good-looking. Here is a tale of a common-_ of great literary distinction, it is its mysticism which 
sense woman in uncautious love—a tale that really makes it of really breathless significance.” 
glows in the telling. $2.50 —Margaret Deland. $2.50 
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Have you read 


The Une 


EVE LYN. SCOTT 


“The greatest novel on the American 
Civil War.’’—caRL VAN DOREN. 


“ The people who secure this book in its 
first edition are going to be envied some 
day.” —LLEWELLYN JONES. 

Chicago Eve. Post. 


$2.50 





JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
139 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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From Germany Comes 
Another Masterpiecee 


— 


| CHILD 
By RAHEL SANZARA 


One of the year’s sensations in Europe, 
this appalling, yet tenderly beautiful story 
leaves its readers with a new sense of life. 

“Staggers one’s very soul.” —Volkstimme. 

“Will force you to your knees. There is 
a ringing as of angels’ bells—despite the 
fact that the subject is a murder.” —Neue 
| Freie Presse. $2.50 


A Frenchman writes the best novel 
to date about Ireland and two dis- 
tinguished Irishmen sponsor it. 


THE SWORD 
| IN THE SOUL 


By ROGER CHAUVIRE 
Translated by Ernest Boyd, 
with Preface by James Stephens 
“Magnificent. Although a month since 
I read it, I find my enthusiasm still at the 
boiling point.”—F. P. Jones, Editor, The 
Trish World. $2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 








be  §5 Fifth Avenue New York 
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(Continued from page 42) 
work published, with unfailing credit, every thing 
that seemed of importance to an up- to-date and 
complete exposition of ape mentality and charac- 
ter. Its wide scope, judgmatical arrangement and 
admirable usability make this work just about 
everything that could be desired in one volume. 
This stately volume, of 651 large pages and a 
wealth of pertinent illustrations, is not a dull, 
scientific treatise on ape anatomy, fit only for the 
specialist. It is a readable book, and a “human” 
volume, on the most interesting features of the 
world’s most interesting wild animals. From 
savages to savants it is now admitted that by far 
the most interesting features of the members of 
the ape and monkey order are their minds and 
manners, To-day, much thought is concentrated 
upon the eternal question of man’s relationship 
to the great apes. Because of this, no library and 
no student of the human race can “afford” to 
lack this amazing volume. Its cost, of ten dol- 
lars, is fully covered by its imperishable value. 
We are sorry to meet the persistent use of 
“orang outan” as the up-to-date name of the big 
red-haired ape of Borneo. We hold that there is 
no sufficient reason for the obsolete English cor- 
ruption “outan,” which always will be pro- 
nounced “oufan,” instead of the pure Malay 
name of “utan,” which means “jungle.” If a base 
corruption is called for, give us the uncouth old 
name, “outang,” beyond which linguistic bar- 
barism can not go. W.T.H. 


rrr 


MURDERERS’ ROW 


Outstanding Detective Stories of the Month 


Hipe 1n THE Dark, By Frances Noyes Hart. 

Doubleday, Doran ¢» Co. $2. 

Tue Roman Har Mystery, sy ELLery QueEN. 

F. A. Stokes Co. $2. 

THe Murper IN THE Lasoratory, BY T. L. 
Davipson. 

E. P. Dutton. $2. 

Oppways, By Hersert ADAMs. 


]. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 


Here are four good mystery stories, two na- 
tive, two English, and the home grown products 
carry off the honors. Mrs. Hart’s novel is even 
better than her earlier book “The Bellamy Trial.” 
Consider for a moment the setting of “Hide in 
the Dark” and any reader the least susceptible to 
thrills will understand why it is sure to prove sat- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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LIPPINCOTT RECOMMENDS — 








OLD PATCHWORK 
QUILTS AND THE 
WOMEN WHO 
MADE THEM 


By Ruth E. Finley 


The first adequate and definitive 
record of patchwork quilts in 
America. Over go Illustrations 
and directions for quilting. $5.00 


ABOUT ANTIQUES 


By Ella Shannon 


Bowles 
Author of “Handmade Rugs” 


An excellent guide to all the early 
arts of our ancestors. 75 Illustra- 
tions. $3.50 


Fiction 


LARK’S FATE 
By John Owen 


“A moving story, touched here 
and there with a Hardyesque 
irony that somehow heightens its 
dominant tenderness.”’ 


—Phila. Public Ledger. $2.50 


THE IMMORTAL 
LOVER 


By John A. Steuart 
Author of “The Cap of Youth,” etc. 


The love story of “ Bobbie Burns,” 
Scotland’s great lover. $2.50 


THE MYSTERY MAN OF EUROPE 


THE CAREER OF SIR BASIL ZAHAROFF 
By Richard Lewinsohn 


Controller of the European armament supply during the War, 
the personal cause of Lloyd George’s downfall, owner of 
Monte Carlo, Sir Basil Zaharoff has long been a man of power 
and mystery. Many things about his remarkable career and 
private life are revealed here for the first time. 8 Illustra- 
tions. $3.00 


VENTILATIONS 


By Hesketh Pearson 

Author of “The Whispering Gallery,” etc. 

This exhilarating review of the art of biography dissects 
the biographer as he has recently been dissecting his 
protagonists. Mr. Pearson sprinkles his pages with 
stories and conversations of Galsworthy, Bennett, 
Shaw, Ludwig, etc. 8 Cartoons by Eva Herrmann. 


$3.00 
INDIAN STORIES 
FROM THE PUEBLOS 
By Frank G. Applegate 


With a Foreword by Wirrer Bynner 

Mr. Applegate has lived intimately with the tribes of 
the Southwest and has won from them stories of tribal 
happenings, of rare and fast-disappearing custom, or 
humorous contact with government authorities. I|lus- 
trated in color by the Indians themselves. $3.50 


MEET THE GERMANS 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


A vivid picture of Germany as she now is—her towns, 
country districts, her beer gardens, operas and walled 
castles. Mr. Phillips’ book will be a delightful travel- 
ling guide or an enthralling fireside companion. 40 
Illustrations. $3.00 


New Volumes in 
THE ONE HOUR SERIES 
THE AMERICAN NOVEL, by Grant Overton $1.00 


THE MOVIES AND THE TALKIES, 
by Gilbert Seldes $1.00 


AMERICAN MUSIC, by Paul Rosenfeld $1.00 
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Ashort cut to accurate information that will quick- 

ly make itself indispensable for its wealth of ready 

information. 

A Merriam-Webster: 106,000 Entries, including the 

important NEW WORDS, 1,700 illustrations, 
loth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


a At Bookstores, or write 
for free information to, 
















(Continued from page 44) 
isfactory. The time is Hallowe’en; the place an 
old colonial manor somewhere south of Wash- 
ington, the characters a group of young people 
calling themselves “The March Hares” who 
gather for the first time in ten years at a house- 
party. A lot can happen in ten years, and it is 
soon evident that the spirit of the reunion is not 
that of the once care-free gatherings. There is 
tragedy in the air, and Mrs. Hart manages it so 
skilfully that the 200 pages of events leading up 
to the murder in the pitch-dark drawing-room 
read as swiftly as if the first sentence of the book 
were “A scream rent the gloom . . .” Any one 
of twelve persons at the party may be the mur- 
derer—one thinks a moment of ““The Thirteenth 
Chair”—but there is no detective called in to 
solve the mystery, for the very good reason that 
a storm has cut off all communication with the 
nearest town. So the house-party settles down to | 
its own private inquisition, which consumes the | 
rest of one of the wildest nights in mystery fic- 
tion. The conclusion is satisfactory and delight- 
fully unmoral. There won’t be any better mys- | 
tery yarn written this year. 

“The Roman Hat Murder” introduces a new 
author and two new sleuths. Ellery Queen, the 


author—it’s a pen name—is one of the detectives, 
The hat involved is not a relic of the Czsars, but 
a silk topper worn by one Monte Field to a per- 
formance of a crook drama played at the Roman 
Theatre in New York. Field is found dead in his 
orchestra chair . . . poisoned . . . and when 
the detectives, Ellery Queen and his father, check 
up on the audience they find that the murdered 
man’s hat is missing and that nobody in the 
theatre is either wearing or concealing an extra 
chapeau. It is soon apparent that the clew is in 
the missing hat, and the search for it is filled 
with excitement and some very neat detective 
work. The solution, while logical enough, frac- 
tures one of the rules laid down by connoisseurs 
of the detective story, and the two Queens talk 
to each other as no father and son ever conversed 
in real life. But the originality of the basic idea 
and the cleverness of its development offset the 
slight technical faults. 

There is another poisoning in “The Murder in 
the Laboratory.” Here a research worker in a 
medical school goes out via the classical cyanide 
route. He has been experimenting with poisons 
and much of the evidence points to an accidental 
death, but the fellow worker who first“examines 
the body brands it murder. Scotland Yard is 
called in, and, for Scotland Yard, acts extraordi- 
narily human and un-Wallacy. In fact, it is a 
keen young scientist who eventually. discovers the 
murderer. Without giving away the secret of an 
exceptionally good mystery one may regret that 
the ancient two-brothers-who-look-alike motif is 
used. Here again the creepy atmosphere of the 
tale and some character painting that is ’way 
above the thriller average cancel the minor de- 
fects. And for an Englishman the author is re- 
markably successful in his use of American un- 
derworld slang as spoken by a Chicago racketeer 
many miles from the Loop. 

The hands-across-the-sea idea crops out in 
“Oddways,” the new Herbert Adams murder 
yarn, for the leading characters are a young 
American student and his English tutor and trav- 
elling companion, who between them solve a 
double murder. “Oddways” is the name of a 
country resort of rather shady reputation, where 
one of the murders takes place, and where there 
are queer goings-on. Scotland Yard is in this one, 
too—in disguise—and pops up at the opportune 
moment in the underground chamber reached by 
the secret passage where the first-person narra- 
tive shows signs of a sudden termination. There 
is more excitement than mystery in this story and 
the puzzle is not hard to solve. But it has its mo- 
ments. 


W. W. 
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From a photograph, copyright by the International Newsreel Corporation. 


Foch and Clemenceau, whose conflicting personalities are revealed in the article by Ray- 
mond Recouly, as they appeared inspecting British troops at 
Dover, December 21st, 1918. 





